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F1eLD MarsHAL LORD METHUEN, G.C.B., G.V.C.O., C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, It must be a very bitter 
disappointment to you that His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of 
Connaught is not able to be here to-day to take the Chair; he has to 
remain with his regiment. I am sure it will disappoint him as much 
not to come here as it disappoints you not to see him. 

Now may I say this on my own behalf, that it gives me very great 
pleasure to be in the Chair to-day for this reason, that not one of us 
can ever forget the kindness and the hospitality shown to us by Sir 
Claude and Lady MacDonald during the time that our Mission was in 
Japan. I am sure that we shall all welcome him here, and learn with 
the greatest interest, his experiences during the time he represented 
his Queen and country at Peking, in one of the very great crises that 
have happened in that kingdom. With these few words I call upon 
Sir Claude MacDonald to give us his lecture. 
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LECTURE. 


MANY accounts have been written of this memorable siege by many 
writers, but beyond my official despatches, buried in Blue Books, and 
a short paper read at the Japan Society a few weeks ago, dealing with 
the work of the Japanese detachment, I have never written, or spoken 
in public, on this extraordinary outbreak of midsummer madness; 
but an invitation to read a paper on the subject before the Royal United 
Service Institution, most willingly accepted, has caused me to dig up 
my buried despatches, and put together, in narrative form, some of 
the more stirring events of this great upheaval. 

Looking back over the 14 years which have elapsed since the 
outbreak took place, and with the added knowledge which these years 
have brought, it is interesting to note how inaccurate were many par- 
ticulars in the accounts given at the time, especially as to the genesis 
of the movement. I hasten to add that this remark applies equally to 
my own despatches. I do not wish to dwell on these errors or inac- 
curacies, but to state, without ‘‘ partiality, favour, or affection,’’ what, 
after sifting evidence which, owing to the post I held, I was enabled 
to obtain, and at the same time to state what I personally saw and 
heard before, and during the siege. 

This will perforce, make my paper a very egotistical document, 
for which I tender my apologies, but it may also, on the other hand, 
add to its interest. 

The Rising of 1900 was undoubtedly the outcome of a combination 
of circumstances, which, commencing in events of great importance, 
produced a state of affairs so charged with electricity, that events in 
themselves of minor importance brought about an explosion which was 
far reaching in its effects, for it shook the Throne of the Manchu 
Dynasty to its foundations, and in a space of time, the shortness of 
which surprised all those who were experts in matters Chinese, caused 
an ancient form of monarchical Government to become a Republic. 

The important events to which I allude took place in 1897-98, at 
a time when the policy of ‘‘ Spheres of Influence ’’ was very much to 
the fore. They began by the lease to Germany of the Harbour of Kiao- 
Chau and adjacent territory in December, 1897; of Port Arthur to 
Russia in March, 1898; of Kwang-Chou-Wan in the South to France 
in April of the same year; and to Great Britain the Harbour of Wei- 
hai-wei in Shantung in the North, as well as part of the mainland of 
China in the neighbourhood of the walled city of Kowloon, opposite 
to the Island of Hong-Kong in the South. 

In this general, and not very edifying scramble, in which it will 
be observed that we went one better than anybody else, for we obtained 
the lease of two places to everybody else’s one, lialy did not join. 
Japan, in an official note to the Chinese Government, ‘‘ earmarked ”’ 
the Province of Fukien, opposite to Formosa, as her ‘‘ Sphere of 
Influence,’’ in the same somewhat futile manner in which we “ ear- 
marked ’’ the Yangtze region, a mark which in both cases has more 
or less become ineffective. 
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And now occurred an incident which I venture to think had much 
to do with the policy adopted by the so-called anti-foreign party during 
the Boxer troubles. Italy had made no move during the scramble for 
leases, but when this was at its height, a new Italian Representative 
was appointed to Peking, a capable diplomat, but of a restless and 
ambitious temperament, and, of course, a ‘‘ new broom.’’ With great 
zeal and energy this official set to work, and eventually persuaded his 
Government to put forward a demand for a harbour, and selected about 
the only one then left to China. The turmoil accompanying the 
negotiations for the leases, the successful obtaining of which depended 
very much on the number of war ships which the negotiating Power 
had in Chinese waters, had ceased, and comparative calm reigned, 
when this new demand burst like a shell in the midst of the Tsung- 
li-Yamen, or Board of Foreign Affairs. Two of its most influential 
members, one being the ‘‘Grand Old Man” of China, Li-Hung- 
Chang, came to see me, and begged me to use my influence with my 
Italian colleague to withdraw his demand. I pointed out that my 
situation was somewhat delicate, because I had only recently acquired 
a lease, indeed two, myself, and my colleague might very easily remind 
me of the fact, with unanswerable effect. His Excellency, Li, was 
particularly indignant at the demand from a Power which he said only 
possessed two ships of war in Chinese waters, one the ‘‘ Marco,’’ and 
the other the ‘‘ Polo’’! I did not lessen my colleague’s chances by 
informing His Excellency that, in fact, there was only one ship, the 
‘*Marco Polo.’? To make a long story short, the Italian Minister, 
through a misunderstanding with his Government, sent in an “ ulti- 
matum ”’ to the Chinese, fixing a day for the signing of the lease and 
delivery of the harbour. When the Italian Government became aware 
that their Representative had done this without, as they considered, 
proper instructions, they sent a peremptory telegram recalling him, 
and, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, appointed me 
Acting Italian Minister. The Chinese Government in the meanwhile, 
doubtless stiffened thereto by the nautical knowledge of His Excellency, 
Li, had telegraphed protesting strongly against the Italian ultimatum. 
As I was aware of the bad effect which would be produced by the recall 
of a foreign Representative from Peking, practically at the instance 
of the Chinese Government, I took upon myself to telegraph to the 
British Ambassador in Rome, stating my views, and the urgency and 
importance of rescinding the orders of recall. 

On the following day I received a telegram from Rome informing 
me that the recall had already been made public, and a few days later 
the Italian Minister left Peking to the unconcealed joy of Prince Ching, 
President of the Foreign Board, His Excellency Li-Hung-Chang, and 
the Chinese Court and Government generally, who were elated at the 
unexpected success of their ‘‘ firm ’’ policy. Italy, of course, never got 
her harbour, which should now be to her, and doubtless is, a source 
of sincere satisfaction. This episode took place at the commencement 
of 1899, and, with a Government differently constituted, might have 
had no ill effects; but with the Head of a State, such as was the Empress 
Dowager, surrounded by a Court composed of Princes and members of 
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the Imperial House, all bitterly anti-foreign, and with a Government 
composed of Manchu and Chinese officials whose ignorance, for the 
most part was only equalled by their arrogance, the situation became 
fraught with grave danger. 

On my return from leave of absence in the early autumn of the 
same year, the change in the tone of the members of the Tsung-li-Yamen 
and their chief, Prince Ching, was very marked. 

Encouraged by -the success of their resistance to Italian demands, 
the Chinese Government ‘‘ sat down’”’ and indulged in a course of 
passive resistance, which was very trying; they opposed everything 
and everybody, even matters which would have been greatly to their 
benefit they declined to touch. I had numerous complaints from my 
diplomatic colleagues of their inability to get any affairs put through, 
except matters of the merest routine. My own particular difficulties 
were enormously increased by the fact that the war in South Africa 
was then at one of its most unsatisfactory stages, and it was incumbent 
on British representatives all the world over to keep matters quiet, so 
that Great Britain might concentrate her attention on South Africa, 
where the trend of affairs certainly needed all her energies. My 
instructions were strong and definite on this point. 

The forced lease of portions of Chinese territory to certain of the 
Great Powers had undoubtedly created great dissatisfaction amongst 
the ruling classes of China, and the successful policy of opposition 
to the Italian demands had made them show their patriotism by a 
passive resistance to, and a scarcely-concealed hatred of all foreigners. 

So much for the upper classes; as for the people, several incidents 
had combined to make them ready, if needed, to carry out the wishes 
of the governing class and turn their passive resistance into a deep and 
active hatred. In the spring and early summer of 1899 the famine in 
Northern Kiangsu had been so severe that children were sold into 
slavery for a mere song. 

‘* China’s sorrow,’’ otherwise the Yellow River, had overflowed its 
banks and flooded 2,500 square miles of country, containing some 1,500 
villages, and much distress and starvation prevailed; small risings in 
the metropolitan Province of Chi-li took place, but these, at the time, 
were local, and were not connected with foreigners. 

Matters were in this state when there appeared in the neighbouring 
Province of Shantung a Secret Society named Ch’uan-I-Ho—Ch’uan 
(Fists) I (Righteous or Public), Ho (Harmony)=‘‘ The Fists of 
Righteous Harmony.”’ As the Chinese phrase (Fists and Feet) signifies 
‘‘ boxing and wrestling,’’ there appeared to be no more suitable term 
for the Society than ‘‘ Boxers,’’ and this name was given to it by the 
missionary correspondents of foreign journals, and later on universally 
adopted for lack of a better one, though the antics of these gentry would 
certainly have come as a surprise to the votaries of the prize ring. The 
Boxers laid claim to supernatural powers, such as being invulnerable to 
bullets, swords, or any lethal weapon—they worshipped various divini- 
ties, chiefly heroes of extinct dynasties, they claimed also to be able 
to set fire to buildings, which would burn like paper without injuring 
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other and adjacent houses. It was this supernatural element which 
gave the sect its powerful hold upon the popular imagination and belief. 

In October, 1899, an encounter took place between a military 
official with a party of his men, and a considerable force of Boxers. 

As a result of this fight, 98 Boxers were left dead on the field, and 
a large number wounded. There is very little doubt that this would 
have been the end of the Boxer movement had it not been for Yii-Hsien, 
Governor of Shantung, who degraded the unfortunate officer in com- 
mand and compensated the families of the defunct Boxers. 

This official, Yii-Hsien, took such a prominent part in the rising, 
that it is necessary here briefly to sketch his career. 

Originally the Prefect of a -small town in the South-West of 
Shantung, where he is supposed to have organized and been the 
originator of the Ch’uan-I-Ho, he rose with great rapidity and was 
appointed Governor of the rich and populous Province of Shantung. 

On December 26th his ill-deeds had become so notorious that, as 
a result of strong pressure and repeated protests on the part of all the 
Foreign representatives in Peking, Yii-Hsien was removed from his 
post, and General Yuan-shi-K’ai, a man of very different type, ap- 
pointed in his place. Had the latter official, now President of the 
Chinese Republic, been given the free hand he undoubtedly desired (and 
deserved) he would have exterminated the Society root and branch. 

Yii-Hsien, although deposed, was honoured by an audience with 
the Empress, had the Character for ‘‘ Happiness ’’ added to his titles, 
and was appointed Governor of the Province of Shansi, which lies 
immediately to the West of Peking. Here he once more launched on 
a career of persecution and tyranny, culminating a few months later in 
the murder of innocent and unoffending British missionaries and their 
wives and children. It must not be thought that this appointment 
of Yii-Hsien met with no opposition from the diplomatic body, the 
protests were immediate and pressed home; but, in the mood of the 
Empress Dowager and the Chinese Government, I have mentioned, 
nothing short of the threat of force, followed by the presence of a 
considerable fleet at Taku, would have had any effect, and this the 
British Government, for the reasons I have stated, were loath to sanction. 
Matters were so serious, however, in the middle of March that the 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, suggested to 
their respective Governments by telegram that a naval demonstration 
should be made in North Chinese waters. 

The reply I ‘received, as published in the Blue Book, was ‘It 
will .be desirable only to resort to naval action when other means of 
pressure are exhausted.’? The French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
however, stated to the British Ambassador in Paris ‘‘ that it would be 
difficult to avoid acting upon a suggestion which the representatives 
of five Powers, who ought to be good judges, considered advisable,”’ 
and on the 23rd the United States sent one ship of war to Taku, Italy 
two, the Germans with characteristic thoroughness, moved up their 
entire squadron, and at my earnest request two ships, the ‘‘ Hermione ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Brisk ’’ were sent, with the result that the Chinese military 
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authorities were ordered to take energetic action. General Mei, in 
conjunction with the local officials, attacked the Boxer strongholds and 
killed many of their number, but the movement had gone too far, and 
the constant drilling of Boxers in the vicinity of Peking and Tientsin 
continued. 

On April 16th a satisfactory edict was obtained from the Throne 
denouncing the Boxers by name, matters quieted down, and the 
men of war shortly afterwards left Taku. 

Still the drilling of the Boxers continued, and it was noticeable 
that any officials, military or civil, no matter how highly placed, who 
atteinpted to deal effectively with the trouble, were quickly made aware 
that their actions were not approved of by the Throne; so the movement 
spread daily in intensity. During the month of May the disorders 
increased and continued—vigorous protests were made by the 
Foreign Ministers, but protests without a backing of force were in 
those days of no avail whatever. On May 17th a Guard of Royal 
Marines landed at Tientsin, was under orders to return to its ship, but 
was, at my telegraphic request, made direct to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Edward Seymour, ordered to remain. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that throughout all these troubles Sir Edward Seymour supported 
me most loyally and energetically, and with the utmost promptitude. 


In the previous month I had written a despatch to Her Majesty’s 
Government, in which I gave it as my opinion that several days of 
heavy rainfall would do more to put an end to the Boxer disorders, 
than anything else. This statement has been much criticised, but I ven- 
ture to think that it was not far from correct. The Rev. A. H. Smith, 
an American missionary, and one of the greatest living authorities on 
China and the Chinese, and the author of two standard works : ‘‘Chinese 
Characteristics ’’ and ‘‘ Village Life in China,’’ states in his book, 
“China in Convulsions,”’ dealing with the Boxer Rising: ‘‘ There 
were special causes for a popular rising during the spring. The 
drought was great and practically universal. For the first time since 
the terrible famine in 1878 no winter wheat to speak of had been planted 
in any part of Northern China. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances the spring rains are almost invariably insufficient, but that year 
they were almost wholly lacking. The ground was baked so hard that 
no crops could be put in, and at such times the idle, restless population 
are ready for any mischief.” ; 

In a book, entitled ‘‘ Martyred Missionaries,’’ published by the 
China Inland Mission, giving an account of the rising, and containing 
the terribly pathetic story of the deaths of these martyrs, occurs the 
following passage :— 

‘* Local circumstances at that time made the Shansi people specially 
ready to respond to Governor Yii-Hsien’s plans. There had been a 
prolonged season of drought, and the usual crops had failed; the 
people, instead of being busily engaged on their farms, were idle, 
hungry, and discontented. They were face to face with a serious 
famine. Heaven must be displeased, for if not, why was the rain 
withheld.”’ ; 
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In Northern Shansi a native pastor gave evidence, all the English 
missionaries having been killed :— 


‘‘The trouble first arose because of the excessive drought. In 
Hun Yuan prayers and processions were increasing, and the foreigners 
were reported to sweep away the approaching clouds with a yellow 
paper broom.”’ 


Again, in the metropolitan Province of Chi-li, the Rev. C. Green, 
who escaped after undergoing terrible adventures and trials, states, 
‘* The continued drought in the Province caused much unrest amongst 
the people and no doubt tended to accelerate and strengthen the anti- 
foreign movement; there had practically been no rain since July of 
last year, the autumn crops had been a failure, the wheat for this year’s 
spring could not be sown, so there were no spring crops; now the time 
for sowing the autumn crops was fast passing away, and still no rain. 
The anti-foreign party, taking advantage of this, issued broadcast 
inflammatory accusations, saying there would be no rain until all 
foreigners had been exterminated.”’ 


It will thus be seen that the absence of rain was a very important 
factor in the troubles which ensued. 


Towards the end of May matters became very serious indeed, and 
the Boxers revelled in murder and pillage up to the very gates of 
Peking, and still the Empress Dowager and her Ministers did nothing ; 
and here it should be clearly understood that the movement could have 
been completely crushed in a summer’s day, had those in power but 
said the word, because the Boxers were, with the exception of a few 
fanatics, a mob of peasantry armed only with swords and pikes. But 
the Empress hesitated, for the Boxers carried on their banners the 
legend, ‘‘ Support the Dynasty and exterminate the Foreigners.’”? On 
May 27th, Her Majesty’s Government telegraphed that if the lives of 
Europeans were in danger I had permission to call for guards of Royal 
Marines, and H.M.S. ‘‘ Orlando ” and ‘‘ Algerine’’ were at once ordered 
to Taku by Admiral Seymour. On the following day it was unanimously 
decided by the Foreign representatives to send for guards for the 
various Legations, but some time was lost owing to the refusal of the 
Chinese Government to permit this. On the 3oth I telegraphed: ‘‘ The 
Situation is one of extreme gravity, people very excited, troops 
mutinous; without doubt it is now a question of life and property 
being in danger here.’’ Certain members of the Court and Govern- 
ment, of whom [I will speak later, now became alarmed, and realized 
the folly—indeed, they had seen it all along—of the policy which the 
Empress Dowager was pursuing in encouraging the Boxers, whose 
pretensions to invulnerability and the possession of supernatural powers 
had in numberless instances been proved to be a myth. By the 
influence of these high officials, notably the Manchu statesman, Jung- 
Lu, the prohibition to bring up guards was withdrawn, and on May 
31st the following troops arrived:—British, 3 officers and 79 men; 
French, 3 officers and 75 men; Americans, 3 officers and 53 men; Rus- 
sian, 2 officers and 79 men; Italian, 1 officer and 28 men; Japanese, 
1 officer and 24 men; the German and Austrian detachments, consisting 
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of 1 officer and 51 men and 5 officers and 30 men did not arrive until 
June 3rd—the total consisted of 19 officers and 419 men. I had asked 
for 3 officers and 100 men, but owing to Russian objections the number 
was reduced in Tientsin to 79, the same number as the Russian detach- 
ment. The French and Italians detached 2 officers and 41 men to 
guard the Peitang Cathedral. 


In the Cathedral precincts resided the French Roman Catholic. 
Bishop Favier, a renowned Sinologue who had passed practically the 
whole of his life in China, many priests and Christian converts, nuns 
and sisters of mercy. The defence made here was most heroic, the 
defenders losing heavily but holding out with conspicuous gallantry 
until relieved the day after the entry of the allied troops. 


It was owing to the information given to the French Representative 
in Peking by Bishop Favier, obtained from his missionaries and con- 
verts all over North China, which enabled the French Legation to strike 
the first notes of serious alarm, and caused the French Government, as 
I have shown, to realize the seriousness of the rising before the Govern- 
ments of other Powers. 


On May 31st, as the sun was setting, the troops I have mentioned 
marched in at the Chien Men, or a great central gate of the Tartar City, 
and everybody turned out to see the entry, which was most impressive, 
and had a very marked effect upon the populace, whose demeanour 
changed suddenly from truculence to something approaching humility. 


But, unfortunately, the favour shown to the Boxers in the past, 
and still shown by the Empress Dowager and her fanatical advisers, 
notably Prince Tuan, the Kansu General Tung-Fu-Hsiang, Yii-Hsien, 
Li-Ping-Heng and others, only cowed these gentry for a short time, 
and within a week the outrages became more audacious than ever. 


‘It is to be noted that Bishop Favier, who called upon me both 
before and after the arrival of the guards, and the late Sir R. Hart, 
whom I saw frequently, as well as other foreigners, who from long 
experience might be expected to know the Chinese well, unanimously 
expressed their opinion to me that once the guards arrived the Empress 
Dowager would see the error of her ways and matters would quiet 
down. 


In the book ‘‘ China in Convulsions, 
tioned, the author writes :— 

‘* The indisputable fact that men who knew so much about China 
did not see the Boxer movement on the horizon nor yet apprehended 
it when it was at their doors, is one of the most remarkable psycho- 
logical facts of modern times, but it is, nevertheless, a fact.”’ 


It is hardly to be wondered then that the foreign representatives 
who were merely birds of passage, and upon whom so much obloquy 
was subsequently hurled by writers who were wise after the event, 
failed to presage the terrible events which actually occurred. 

The first two weeks of the month of June were characterized by 
scenes of the wildest anarchy and bloodshed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and, indeed, under the very walls of Peking. Christian 
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establishments were burnt down; the summer residence of the British 
Minister and his staff, just completed at the cost of £10,000, was 
similarly treated; two devoted English missionaries of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel were murdered near the Peking—Tient- 
sin line, and the anti-foreign party at Court, particularly those whose 
names I have mentioned, seemed to have obtained a complete ascend- 
ancy over the Empress Dowager. The Manchu Prince Ching, Presi- 
dent of the Tsung-li-Yamen, who might be looked upon as the head 
of the pro-foreign party, had evidently given up all hope of stemming 
the wave of anarchy; with him were known to be the two Ministers of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, both Chinamen, Yuan Chang and Hsu-Ching- 
Cheng, and, fortunately for us, though at the time we did not know it, 
the Manchu statesman, Jung-Lu. 

Repeated telegrams were sent by all the Foreign representatives 
to their respective Governments during these two weeks, and on the 
8th I received one from Her Majesty’s Government saying that my 
discretion must be quite unfettered, and I was to take precisely what 
measures I thought expedient. 

On June toth, a hastily organized expedition under Sir Edward 
Seymour, numbering some 2,000 men, of whom goo were British, left 
Tientsin by train for Peking. This mixed force consisted of men of 
eight different nationalities, whose battleships and cruisers were then 
lying in the Taku roads. It is interesting to note that even at this 
juncture the Russian Government, through Count Mouravieff, com- 
plained that we were sending up more men to the relief than they 
were ! (Blue Book, China No. 3, 1900.) The ‘‘ Entente Cordiale ’’ with 
France, followed by a similarly cordial understanding with Russia, 
has most fortunately put an end to the insensate rivalry and jealousy 
which in those days obtained between England and Russia generally, 
but particularly in the Far East. Admiral Seymour’s expedition was, 
on June 2oth, attacked by Imperial troops on all sides. The railway 
line was torn up by Boxers, and the allied troops had to fight their 
way back to Tientsin with a loss of 62 killed and 212 wounded. 

To return to Peking. On June 16th the Boxers, who had con- 
fined their pillage and massacre outside the walls of the Tartar City, 
poured through the Hata Men, which had been conveniently left open ; 
they charged down the great street which runs north and south from 
this gate, burning and slaying as they went. In crossing the east 
end of Legation Street they passed barricades manned by Italians and 
Japanese, who opened a smart fire, which effectually put an end to the 
claims of invulnerability which these fanatics had set up. On June 
12th the telegraph line to Tientsin’ was cut, but I succeeded in getting 
two telegrams through to London, via Kiachta; these were the last 
I was able to send, because on the 14th that line, too, was destroyed, 
and we were thus completely isolated from the outside world, except 
for a few notes which in the next few days came through sewn in 
Chinamhen’s clothing or secreted in the soles of their boots. The last 
of these notes I received was from Admiral Seymour, written at a place 
called Langfang, on the Peking—Tientsin line, about two-thirds of 
the way from the latter town. This little letter told of the line being 
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destroyed and other troubles, but was written in a strain of cheery 
optimism which the gallant Admiral must have been far from feeling, 
and ended with the prophetic words: ‘‘ All will yet be well.’’ 


The Boxers who on the 16th had been allowed to enter the Tartar 
City spread themselves over the greater part of the same, killing all 
the Christian converts they could find, burning and sacking their 
chapels and houses, and even destroying Chinese shops where foreign 
articles were for sale. They attacked and burnt the Tung-Tang, or 
East Cathedral, committing the most terrible atrocities. 


I have mentioned the names of the Prince and high officers of State 
who were opposed to the mad policy of murder and pillage which was 
then in full swing, and had for its object the extermination of all 
foreigners. It may be as well to mention here the names of those 
who were in favour of this policy, which, it must be remembered, was 
considered a highly patriotic one, and therefore very popular with 
Chinese and Manchus alike. Prince Tuan was son of Prince Tiin, the 
fifth son of the Emperor Tao-Kuang. He was a rough and imperfectly 
educated man of violent manners and ambitious character; behind him 
were ranged most of the other Imperial Princes and nobility. 


Tung-Fu-Hsiang was a General who had acquired a great reputa- 
tion with the Empress Dowager, having suppressed a Mahommedan 
rebellion in the wild Province of Kansu with ruthless severity. A 
rough and boorish soldier much disliked by the Manchus at Court on 
account of his bad manners, but feared by reason of his influence with 
the Empress, he was our most implacable enemy during the siege, and 
his Kansu braves gave us considerable trouble. Three other high 
officials, Kang-Yi, Chao-Shu-Ch’iao, and Li-Ping Heng were also 
bitterly opposed to any policy which did not include the utter 
extermination of all foreigners. Yii-Hsien I have already men- 
tioned ; he was certainly the most fanatical and cruel of all. There was 
one other who was many times heard to say that he greatly wished to 
possess a inat made out of a foreigner’s skin! This man’s house was 
in the Legation quarter; on June 17th he was made prisoner whilst 
trying to escape, French marines being his captors. Unfortunately he 
was liberated by orders of the French Minister, who, however, did not 
then know what a prize we held. This bloodthirsty individual’s name 
was Hsii Tung, a great favourite with the Empress Dowager, and his 
temporary incarceration amongst the ‘‘ foreign devils’? gave Her 
Majesty much uneasiness. 


On June 18th, when wreaths of smoke from the burning Chinese 
houses drifted over the Legation quarter, and the sound of falling 
timbers, the crackling of flames and the cries of the infuriated Boxer mob 
were to be heard, I received a message to say that a deputation from 
the Chinese Government wished tosee me. The deputation was ushered 
into the dining room of the Legation; it consisted of two members of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, Hsu-Ching-Cheng and Yuan Chang, old friends 
of mine, and a high official, evidently a Manchu, of the name of 


Note.—Men — Gate. 
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Li-Shan, whose appearance and manners were exceedingly prepossess- 
ing. Neither Mr. Cockburn, Chinese Secretary of Legation, nor I had 
ever seen him before, but it was evident that he came as specially 
representing the Empress Dowager, to convey to her the result of our 
interview. After compliments, Hsu-Ching-Cheng, who was spokes- 
man, said that the deputation had come direct from Her Majesty with 
a special message to Lady MacDonald, expressing regret that, owing to 
the misdeeds of the local banditti and Boxers, who had rendered the 
surrounding country unsafe, the members of the British Legation, 
especially the ladies, had been unable to go out to their summer 
residences in the western hills. This would, however, soon be rectified 
and the Boxers dealt with as they deserved. As not only the surround- 
ing country but Peking itself was in a state of the wildest anarchy I 
refrained from any comment, beyond saying that the Empress Dowager’s 
message should be conveyed to Lady MacDonald. I pointed out to 
the members of the Tsung-li-Yamen, however, that what I and all the 
Foreign representatives had incessantly warned the Chinese Govern- 
ment against, was now taking place. I did not labour this point, because 
it was already threadbare, and also because it was evident that the 
Empress’s solicitude for the ladies of the Legations was only a prelude 
to questions of greater gravity. After a pause, during which the mem- 
bers of the deputation eyed each other furtively, Hsu-Ching-Cheng said 
that Her Majesty was anxious to hear from me personally what exactly 
were the intentions of my Government towards the Manchu Dynasty, 
and with regard to China generally—did we mean to partition it with 
the other Powers? I explained that I had been sent to Peking to 
maintain the most friendly relations with the present members of the 
Manchu Dynasty, and that my Government had no intention whatever 
of partitioning China. I added that these were the instructions I had 
received, and this the policy of my Government when I last had had 
an opportunity of communicating with them, but as the Chinese 
Government had permitted the Boxers to tear up the zailway line and 
cut all the telegraph wires and thus completely isolate me from my 
Government, I could not say what their present intentions were, but | 
should think that they would at any rate hear with great displeasure the 
state of anarchy into which the capital had been allowed to drift. They 
again questioned me with regard to the annexation policy, and I again 
assured them, and particularly Li-Shan, that until these troubles had 
been allowed to come to pass Her Majesty’s Government had been imbued 
with the friendliest feelings towards China and towards the Dynasty. 
My assurances were received with evident satisfaction by the two Chinese 
members, who said to Li-Shan, ‘‘ Now you have it from the Minister 
himself.’’ They then asked whether I could give similar assurances 
on behalf of the other Powers. I said that of course I could not do 
so personally, but suggested that they should go and ascertain for 
themselves. After some further discussion as to the foreign reinforce- 
ments under Admiral Seymour, then on their way up to Peking, the 
Mandarins left, apparently well pleased, assuring me that what I had 
said with regard to the intentions of my Government would be conveyed 
to the Empress. I never saw these officials again, but I heard from 
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my Russian and American colleagues that they had received visits 
from them after they had left me; similar questions had been put to 
them and similar answers given. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day, June 19th, a day 
memorable in the annals of this extraordinary uprising, all the Foreign 
representatives received despatches dated ‘‘ Four hours after noon on 
the 23rd day of the 5th moon, twenty-third year of the Emperor Kuang- 
Hsii, i.e., 4 p.m., roth June, 1900.’’ These despatches, which were 
identic, were signed with the seal of the Board of Foreign Affairs, and 
stated that ‘‘ news had been received from Tientsin that on the 17th 
June the naval Commanders-in-Chief of the foreign Powers had 
demanded the surrender of the Taku forts, and stated that if the forts 
were not given up they would be occupied by force.’’ The despatch 
went on to say that ‘‘ this news had been received with the greatest 
astonishment by the Chinese Government, that in spite of the friendly 
relations hitherto existing between China and the foreign Powers, the 
foreign Admirals should suddenly talk of occupying the Taku forts, 
shows a deliberate intention to break the peace and to commit an act 
of hostility. The Tsung-li-Yamen, therefore, request that, within 24 
hours, Your Excellency will start, accompanied by the Legation guards, 
who must be kept under proper control, and proceed to Tientsin.’”! 


If the news was received with astonishment by the Chinese Govern- 
ment it. was received with something like stupefaction by most of the 
representatives of the Powers. A meeting was at once«called at the 
French Legation; on the way there I met my Russian colleague, who 
expressed himself very satisfied with the Note, and said that the 
Chinese Government had at last come to their senses, and were behaving 
in a manner which was “‘ quite correct’’ in handing us our passports 
and conducting us toa place of safety. Before we arrived at the meeting 
I chad convinced my colleague that if the information about the 
Taku forts was true, in which case the Chinese Government were within 
their rights in sending us this ultimatum, it would be quite impossible 
for them to conduct hundreds of women and children and thousands of 
Christian converts through a province swarming with Boxers, mutinous 
soldiers, and maddened peasantry, who had sworn to exterminate all 
foreigners. If the news about the forts was untrue, which I personally 
thought was the case, it was only a ruse to entice us out from the 
security of our Legations and massacre us in the open. Six years later, 
when I was Ambassador in Tokio, I had an interesting conversation 
with a son of Prince Ching, who was passing through Japan; he told 
me that his father and all the members of the pro-foreign party were 
immensely relieved when we remained in our Legations, for the Empress 
and the so-called patriotic party were so infuriated with the attack on 
the Taku forts, that it would have been quite impossible for his father, 
or Jung-Lu, to protect us on our journey to Tientsin. 

At the meeting of the diplomatic body held on the night of the 
19th, a letter was written to the Chinese Government requesting an 


1 An escort and transport were promised. 
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interview with Prince Ching and Prince Tuan at 9 o’clock on the 
following morning, 2oth June, 1goo. 

Shortly before the hour named the diplomatic representatives again 
met and waited for the Government’s reply, which, as most of us 
expected, never came. It was at this meeting that the incident took 
place which led to the death of the German Representative. What 
happened on that occasion has often been recounted by those who were 
not present. It may here be useful to state the facts by one who 
was. The German Minister, Baron von Ketteler, was a _ very 
capable diplomat, and a most courageous, straightforward, and charming 
man. At the meeting he exhibited considerable impatience at no reply 
having been received from the Yamen, and stated his intention, if an 
answer did not come soon, of going there and personally seeing whether 
it would not be possible to obtain an audience of some of the Ministers, 
who might be present. 

It was pointed out to him that no Ministers would be present because 
no reply had been sent, and the Russian representative suggested that, 
as the Yamen was some distance -outside our barricades it might be dan- 
gerous to proceed through streets crowded with Boxers and soldiery. 
To this the German Minister replied that he had sent his Secretary 
the day before, and he had not been molested in any way. ‘‘ That 
being the case,’’ said the Russian Representative, ‘‘ why not send your 
Secretary now?’’ Baron von Ketteler, who was sitting next to me, 
thought for a moment and said: ‘‘ A good idea, I will do so.’’ 

He then left the room and the meeting broke up. Arrived at his 
own Legation he must have changed his mind, because, as afterwards 
_ transpired, he ordered his official chair, and followed by his Secretary 
in another, passed through our barricades on his way to the Yamen. 
When about half way he was shot by a soldier in uniform and killed on 
the spot. The Secretary, though desperately wounded, succeeded in 
making his way back to the Legation quarter, and some two hours 
afterwards was carried into my study, where he remained for the 
remainder of the siege. His wound was at first thought to be mortal, 
but he ultimately recovered. I am convinced that Baron von Ketteler 
would nct have risked his life, and still less his Secretary’s, for such 
a small matter, had he thought that there was any real danger. 

The report of the Minister’s murder was brought to me some three 
hours later by Captain Strouts, in command of the British detachment, 
and I was terribly shocked and grieved, for the Baron and I had been 
close friends ever since he had been appointed to Peking, and also 
years before in Berlin. It was evident that now the Empress Dowager 
had made up her mind to throw in her lot with the anti-foreign party, 
and that Prince Tuan and his following were entirely in the ascendancy. 

It will be remembered that at the interview I had on the morning 
of the 18th inst. with the two Chinese Ministers—Hsu-Ching-Cheng and 
Yuan-Chang, and the Empress Dowager’s special envoy Li-Shan—I 
had at their request empowered them to inform the Empress that my last 
instructions from my Government were to maintain the friendliest rela- 
tions with the Chinese Government, and also that I was sure England 
had no intention of interfering with the Dynasty in any way. 
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If these unfortunate men carried back to the Empress Dowager 
the message they had asked me to entrust them with, the delivery of 
the same most probably synchronized with the arrival at the Palace 
of the news of the taking of the Taku forts. The fact that they brought 
back to their terrible mistress solemn assurances of goodwill from the 
diplomatic Representatives of the Powers, at the very time the naval 
commanders of these Powers were battering down the fortified sea gates 
of her Capital was not calculated to put the ‘‘old Buddha,’’ as she was 
called by her immediate entourage, in a good temper. However that 
may be, Hsu-Ching-Cheng and Yuan Chang were both executed not 
many days afterwards by her orders, and Li-Shan had his head struck 
off by orders of Prince Tuan. He was a very good-looking man, and 
the proceeding, it is said, annoyed the Empress very much. In a book 
entitled ‘‘ China under the Empress Dowager,’’ by Messrs. Backhouse 
and Bland, one of the most fascinating works ever written on things 
Chinese, a chapter entitled ‘‘In Memory of Two Brave Men” is 
devoted to the last days of these Chinese statesmen, executed because 
they had the temerity to point out to their Imperial Mistress the wicked 
folly of her ways and policy. 

There is no doubt but that these boldly faced certain death in an 
endeavour to save their country from ruin. With perfect calm and a 
fine courage ‘‘ they consummated their duty.’’ I deem it a privilege 
to have been on terms of friendship with such men. 

Immediately the death of the German Minister became known it 
was clear that we had a different foe to deal with, and preparations 
were made to defend the Legations in real earnest. A plan which had 
been sketched out previously by the commandants of the Legation 
guards was immediately put into execution, all barricades were hastily 
strengthened and outlying pickets withdrawn inside the Legation walls, 
and a barricade, a portion of which, I recollect, consisted of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works’ best garden roller, was hurriedly commenced 
in front of the main gate. All women and children were ordered into 
the British Legation, which had been, by the decision of the eight 
commandants above mentioned, selected as the final rallying place in 
case events should turn out really desperate, which, however, no one 
believed, convinced that at the last moment the Empress Dowager 
would see the error of her ways. Our Legation was chosen, not because 
it was less exposed than the others, but because it was the largest 
and most compact, and contained by far the greatest number of solid 
buildings. The number of British diplomatic and consular staff who 
occupied these buildings in normal times was between 30 and 40. 
During these two months of storm and stress the number of those who 
here sought, and obtained, shelter under the shadow of the British 
flag amounted to 883, of these 223 were w6men and children. The 
student interpreters gave up their quarters and slept in the open recep- 
tion halls; most of the Staff also gave up their houses; the Second 
Secretary’s house was handed over to the Russian Legation and Bank; 
the Accountant’s was handed over to the members of the French 
Legation and their wives and families; the ladies of the American 
Legation occupied the doctors’ quarters, and one block of the students’ 
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rooms was given over to the I.M. Custom; 15 ladies were accommo- 
dated in the ballroom of the Minister’s house; 12 others lived in the 
smoking room; two families occupied the billiard room, whilst many 
missionaries slept in the corridors. The Belgian, Japanese and Italian 
Ministers and their families, together with the widowed Baroness 
Ketteler, were also accommodated in the Minister’s house. In all, 
78 Europeans slept in this building, which usually accommodated a 
dozen. The Legation chape! was occupied by the American mission- 
aries and their wives, the fives court was a hospital for any infectious 
diseases which might occur, the chancery and my study were converted 
into hospitals for the wounded, the theatre into a barracks for our 
marines, and the bowling alley formed the resting place for waifs and 
strays. It was a good thing that Her Majesty’s Office of Works had 
provided the British Mission in China with such commodious quarters. 


The afternoon of the 20th dragged slowly on and the shadows had 
begun to lengthen. There was an ominous stillness, and amongst the 
charred and blackened ruins which the Boxers had left to the north 
of the Legations, and in the houses beyond them, not a living soul 
was to be seen. It will be remembered that our ultimatum expired 
‘*four hours after noon.’’ A few minutes before that time, that is 
4 p-m., I strolled out of the main gate together with the constable of 
the Legation, an ex-member of the ‘‘ A ’”’ Division of Police—we stood 
under the trees looking up towards where the sun glinted on the 
yellow-tiled coping of the Imperial City wall, and lit up the blackened 
ruins in the ‘‘ Street of Permanent Peace,’’ as the street running north 
of the British Legation is called. It must have been on the stroke of 
the hour when, “ whiz,’’ the almost forgotten sound, followed by 
another, and yet another, and then some summer leaves from the trees 
above fell slowly to the ground—then a bullet struck the coping of 
the canal a few inches from where I stood, and, with as much dignity 
as we could command, we walked back to the kindly shelter of the 
main gate. 

The siege of the Legations had commenced in grim earnest, and 
we now had to deal with the armed forces of China and not with 
unarmed peasantry and Boxers. The above-mentioned shots, which 
were undoubtedly aimed at the constable and myself, were the prelude 
to a tremendous fire which was opened upon the Legation quarter 
from east, and north, and west. The houses and ruins I have men- 
tioned bristled with the enemy’s riflemen, and the air was full of the 
whistle and hum of bullets, which pattered on the great green-tiled roofs 
of the Legation buildings literally like hailstones. At first artillery 
did not join the chorus, indeed, it was not till the afternoon of the 
following day that the enemy brought up three or four Krupp field 
guns and fired at close range at the upper storeys of our buildings. 
They did a great deal of damage, but had they understood the effect 
of indirect fire and lobbed shells into us from two or three thousand 
yards, we should have suffered terribly. 


At first there was, of course, a certain amount of panic, but 
gradualiv matters quieted down, and the ladies of the British Legation 
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busied themselves till late at night dividing up the Legation buildings 
I have mentioned amongst the refugees. 

A general glance at the position held may here be useful. 

The garrison were fighting literally with their ‘‘ backs against 
a wall,’’ in this instance, the wall being that of the Tartar City, 50 or 
60 feet high, and 30 feet wide at the top. 

The German and American Legations were the two which abutted 
on to this wall, a narrow street only dividing them and it. The line 
of defence on June 21st commenced on the east at the German Legation, 
and crossing Legation Street took in the French Legation, a compound 
of five or six acres containing the Minister’s residence and those of 
his staff. The line then followed the wall of and included the Su 
Wang Fu, from there it crossed the canal, and took in the British 
Legation; going south it included the Russian and American Lega- 
tions, finishing again at a point on the wall some 500 yards from 
where it commenced. In the defence the French Legation formed a 
sort of salient, open to close attack from the north and east, and also 
from the City wall and houses to the south-east. By the burning of 
the Customs quarter, the Su Wang Fu—generally called the Fu— 
became open to attack from the east; its north wall faced the enemy, 
its west side was covered by the British Legation. On the south of 
the Fu were situated the Spanish and Japanese Legations, which were 
included inside the lines of defence and never suffered from a direct 
attack. The British Legation was completely open to attack from the 
north and west. hpusbag on the north face were the buildings, 
temples, examination halls, and library of the renowned Hanlin Yuan, 
or Hanlin College—commonly called ‘‘ the Hanlin.’? On the west 
was the Imperial Carriage Park, consisting of an enclosure 12 acres 
in extent, with handsome trees and capacious storehouses roofed with 
Imperial yellow, in which were stored the Imperial sedan chairs and 
carriages. This Carriage Park was held throughout the siege by the 
enemy. It was noticeable that the yellow-tiled roofs of the storehouses, 
though they commanded the British Legation at close range, were 
never utilized by the enemy, possibly on account of their Imperial 
character. To the south of the Carriage Park and abutting on the 
west wall of the Legation, in some places actually built against this 
wall, were the houses which surrounded an open space some two acres 
in extent, which went by the name of the Mongol Market. As its 
name implies this enclosure was used by the Mongols, who visit 
Peking in the winter, as a market place for their wares. The south of 
the Legation was defended from direct attack by the Russian Legation, 
but between these two, which are some 50 yards apart, was a large 
collection of Chinese and Mongol houses. These houses were a source 
of grave danger to both Legations on account of the ease with which 
they could be set on fire; as the siege progressed they were levelled. 
South of the British Legation was situated the Russian, the north- 
eastern half of which was protected from direct attack by the British, 
but the north-west formed part of the Mongol Market, and was under 
fire from the north and west. Abutting on the west of this Legation 
were Chinese houses. The whole of the south wall faced Legation 
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Street, on the opposite side of which was the American Legation, which 
was separated from the Tartar City wall by a narrow street. It was 
commanded at close range from the wall. 


It was evident from the commencement that to the general defence 
the most important points were the Tartar City wall and the Fu, the 
former because an enemy holding it commanded easily the entire circle 
of defence, and the Fu because its loss would render the British 
Legation almost untenable, and here were assembled, by the decision 
of the military commandants, the women and children, spare ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 


The day after the firing commenced I was waited upon by a 
number of missionaries, mostly American, who suggested the forma- 
tion of committees for the proper organization of the life of the 800 
souls within the Legation walls. I immediately fell in with their 
suggestions, and before many days everything was going on wheels. 
A food committee was established under the superintendence of one 
of my secretaries, now a Minister Plenipotentiary in the Diplomatic 
Service. Amongst his multifarious duties was to select the ponies and 
mules to be slaughtered daily for our sustenance. I shall never forgive 
him, however, for executing my best carriage mule the day we were 
relieved, and serving it up as soup, instead of a very inferior China 
racing pony belonging to himself, of which he was inordinately and 
quite unnecessarily proud. A water committee, to measure daily the 
depth of water in the five excellent wells in the Legation; a medical 
and sanitary committee, with a staff of sweepers; a bakery, and last 
but not least, a laundry. As may be imagined this laundry was a 
great joy, and, of course, to this was due the clean appearance of the 
besieged, which was much commented upon by the relieving troops. 
That it should have been carried through at all with insufficient accom- 
modation, lack of appliances, amid incessant rifle and cannon fire, 
during which on more than one occasion the washermen were 
wounded, reflects great credit on the energy and resource of the head 
laundryman, an Englishman and a high official of the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs. 

On the morning of the 22nd it was reported to me that the gar- 
risons of the various Legations were all falling back on the British, 
and on hurrying to the main gate I found this to be the case. Owing 
to a mistaken order carried from one detachment to another, the officer 
commanding the latter, who was considerably senior to the rest, had 
given the order for an abandonment of all the Legations, and a general 
retirement on the British. The other commandants remonstrated 
strongly, but owing to the seniority of the officer in question the 
retirement took place, and for the space of half an hour all Legations, 
excepting the British, were practically unoccupied and at the mercy of 
the Chinese. It was a critical moment, and my feelings may be 
imagined when I saw the detachments of the seven other Powers coming 
at the run, but in perfect order, the French, German, Austrian, Japan- 
ese, and Italians by the main gate, and a few moments later the 
Americans and Russians by the little south gate, and forming up 
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inside the British compound. This meant that the entire defences had 
been abandoned practically without firing a shot. When the full 
extent of the danger was known a hurried conference was held between 
the five Ministers of France, Russia, America, Japan, and Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria being represented by Secretaries, and I was asked, 
as having held combatant rank in the British Army, to take general 
command of the defence. This I at once consented to do. I would 
take this opportunity of stating that during the remainder of the siege 
I was throughout supported with the greatest loyalty and willingness 
by my colleagues, and also by the commanders of the various detach- 
ments. The fighting which took place during the siege was undoubt- 
edly severe but of a very simple character, and consisted entirely of 
house. to house fighting, barricade against barricade, and loophole 
against loophole. My military knowledge was therefore of no great 
advantage, but the fact that I had been a soldier acted as a species 
of link with the young commanders of detachments, who obeyed my 
orders, though they often hesitated to carry out the wishes of their 
own Ministers. On the other hand, such diplomatic training as I 
possessed was constantly brought into play in smoothing down the 
friction which took place between various nationalities, especially in 
the matter of supplying reinforcements to each other. The various 
posts were re-occupied by their detachments; unfortunately it was 
found that the enemy had discovered the absence of any defenders in 
the Italian Legation, and had set it on fire. The Italian detachment 
was ordered to occupy, together with the Japanese, the Su Wang Fu 
already mentioned. This Palace, or Fu, subsequently formed one of 
the principal parts of the defence; it consisted of an enclosure of some 
12 to 14 acres, surrounded by walls 20 feet high. Inside were some 
30 buildings of various sizes, beautiful gardens, houses, pavilions, 
rockeries, summer-house, etc. The garrison of the Fu now consisted 
of the Japanese detachment, 1 officer and 23 men, besides 39 volunteers, 
most of whom had served in the Army; the Italian detachment of 1 
officer and 8 men, the whole under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Shiba, Japanese Military Attaché, now General Shiba, C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Late in the afternoon of the 22nd the enemy developed their attack 
from the west, opening fire from the Mongol Market, the houses sur- 
rounding which had been loopholed. A private of the Royal Marines 
was shot dead on the west wall of the Legation whilst returning the 
enemy’s fire. At the commencement of the siege our men had not learnt 
the art of barricade fighting, and exposed themselves needlessly ; as time 
wore on the deadly fire from our loopholes would have done credit to the 
crack shots who figure in the novels of Fenimore Cooper. I had 
observed this particular Marine on the west wall, and had cautioned 
him only half an hour before. Some days afterwards the sergeant of 
the Marines in the north stable picket shot a man through the head 
who was peering round a wall some roo yards distant; as he fell two 
of his comrades jumped out to pick him up, but were instantly shot 
down by the same sergeant. 

I have spoken of the renowned Hanlin Yuan, or Hanlin College, 
situated due north and abutting on to the British Legation; Captain 
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Strouts, the Commandant of the British detachment, to whom I had 
handed over entire military charge of the Legation, spoke to me several 
times of the great danger in which we should be placed were the 
enemy to set fire to these buildings, and suggested that we should 
either destroy or occupy them. This would have been a difficult task, 
owing to their extent; furthermore, I was assured by the numerous 
authorities on China now gathered in the Legation that it would be 
quite impossible for a nation of “‘literati’’ to destroy a library, full 
of the most priceless books and manuscripts, which was held semi- 
sacred throughout the length and breadth of China. Nevertheless, 
the very first day the wind was in the north the enemy fired the Hanlin; 
no greater proof can be given of the insensate nature of the attack 
upon us than this. The authorities on China above mentioned, now 
said that we might be prepared for anything. As soon as it was 
ascertained what had happened the fire bell rang, and all hands were 
quickly at work endeavouring to extinguish the flames. A stubborn 
fight was maintained until late in the afternoon, when the conflagration 
was subdued, but not before more than three-quarters of the temples, 
examination halls and libraries forming the Hanlin College had been 
destroyed ; there remained only one building entirely intact, the heavy 
wooden eaves of which overshadowed and almost touched the students’ 
quarters in the Legation. Had this building caught fire we should 
most probably have been doomed, but owing to the splendid efforts 
of the garrison, men, women, and children joining in the work of 
passing water to the engines, and particularly to a providential change 
of the wind to another quarter, the danger was averted. Orders were 
given to save as many of the valuable books in the Hanlin as possible. 
The greater part had, however, been destroyed either by fire or water, 
but amongst those saved were several sections of the famous Chinese 
Encyclopedia compiled in the reign of Jung Lo, a work which ranks 
easily as the biggest literary undertaking in the world, having had 
over 2,000 scholars engaged in its compilation; it contains a total of 
917,480 pages, containing 366,992,000 characters. For the next five 
days the enemy endeavoured to burn out the garrison by setting fire 
to the native houses, which were in some places built against the 
Legation walls. A daily and hourly fight took place, resulting in a 
complete victory for the defenders. This was kept up until all the 
native houses had been destroyed. In the course of one of these 
attempts to burn us out, it was decided to make a sortie. A hole was 
made in the Legation wall, and a party of Royal Marines, headed by 
Captain Halliday, dashed into the burning buildings and cleared them 
at the point of the bayonet, unfortunately, he was almost immediately 
very severely wounded by a rifle shot through the shoulder and lung; 
notwithstanding the severe nature of his wound, Captain Halliday shot 
three of his assailants dead, and, refusing all aid, walked to the 
hospital, a distance of some 200 yards. For his gallant conduct on 
this occasion Captain Halliday was awarded the Victoria Cross. Cap- 
tain Strouts now took command of the sortie, and inflicted considerable 
loss on the enemy, killing 34 in one house. One Marine was mortally 
wounded, and others slightly, in this affair, which had a most excellent 
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effect, as it destroyed some 200 yards of cover which the enemy 
possessed, and drove them back to their barricades situated at the 
same distance from the Legation wall. 

For the next few days fighting was incessant in every part of the 
defence, and casualties averaging three to four killed and six to seven 
wounded occurred every day. The losses were the most heavy in the 
two places I have mentioned, the Fu and on the City wall. The former 
place was selected for the heaviest onslaught, it is believed, and I think 
rightly so, because it sheltered the Christian converts, against whom 
the attacking forces of Tung-fu Hsiang seemed to hold a particular 
grudge. The Fu was held mainly by Japanese and Italians, but a 
force of British Marines and volunteers was kept there permanently 
and fought and died side by side with them. The entire force here 
was under the command of Colonel Shiba, whose resourcefulness and 
brilliant leading were the admiration of all. 

Shortly after 4 p.m. on June 25th great excitement was caused in 
the British Legation by the appearance of a small group of men carrying 
a board on the north bridge, and word was passed to the north defences 
and to the Fu to cease fire. By means of glasses from the north stable 
the board was made out to be an Imperial decree stating that the Chinese 
troops were sent to protect the Legations and stop the firing, and adding 
that a despatch would be handed to the Legations on the north bridge. 
One of the garrison, a Chinaman, volunteered to go out and receive 
the despatch ; he was furnished with a notice board with black characters 
painted thereon, to the effect that the Imperial decree had been under- 
stood and that the despatch would be received. Wearing an official 
hat the messenger sallied out, watched by an expectant garrison. On 
arrival at the bridge he was received with cries of ‘‘lai, la’’ (he has 
come), whereupon his courage seemed to fail him, and, dropping the 
board, he retreated hurriedly back to the Legation, arriving unhurt. 
Two mandarins accompanied by soldiers appeared round the corner 
of the bridge and everybody hoped that communications with the 
enemy were about to be opened, but some dropping shots were heard 
and the mandarins and soldiers quickly disappeared. It was thought 
at the time that some too zealous sentries in the Fu had been unable 
to resist the temptation of shooting a mandarin, and had disobeyed 
orders, but I have subsequently ascertained that the shots were fired 
by Tung-fu Hsiang’s soldiers at the party bearing the Imperial decree, 
and that one of the bearers was actually shot dead, the rest taking to 
flight. The board with the Imperial decree inscribed thereon remained 
for many days on the bridge, a curious commentary on the thousands 
of bullets which swept over it and pattered on the roofs and defences 
of the Legations. 

The immediate effect, however, of this notice was a sounding of 
horns in the Imperial City, which was taken up all round the defence, 
and the firing instantly ceased, thus showing very clearly the complete 
command the de facto Government, whether Dowager Empress, Prince 
Tuan, or both, had over their troops. The lull in the firing was the 
signal for increased activity in the British Legation on the part of the 
fortification committee, and soon some hundreds of converts were 
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busily at work strengthening weak places and adding to the defences. 
Our advanced posts in the Hanlin entered into conversation with the 
Chinese soldiers. From the latter it was gathered that Yung Lu had 
ordered the ‘‘ cease fire,’? and that a communication was coming from 
him to us, but it never came. The Empress Dowager, womanlike, had 
again changed her mind. In the very remarkable and interesting diary 
of His Excellency Ching Shan, which forms Chapter XVII. of Messrs. 
Bland and Backhouse’s work, from which I have already quoted, occurs 
the following in reference to this incident :—‘t For three hours not a 
shot had been fired, but En Ming has just come to tell me that the 
situation has again changed, and that the ‘old Buddha’ has heard 
such good accounts of the defeat of the foreign relief force (Sir Edward 
Seymour) on its way to Peking, that she is once more determined to 
give the Boxers their head and ‘to eat the flesh and sleep on the skins’ 
of the foreign devils.”’ 

About midnight, Prince Tuan and the war party having presumably 
again got the upper hand, a tremendous fusillade was opened from 
all sides, but principally from north and north-west. This was the 
heaviest fire to which we had yet been subjected, and the bullets struck 
and ricochetted off the roofs of the various buildings like hailstones. 
This fire was kept up all through the night and very few of the garrison 
obtained any sleep. 

June 26th.—In the morning the enemy, exhausted evidently by 
their efforts of the previous night, kept fairly quiet, allowing the worn- 
out garrison to snatch a few hours sleep. At 9.30 desultory sniping 
took place all round the defences. 


Mr. Cockburn, Chinese Secretary, and Mr. Ker, Assistant Chinese 
Secretary, remained with the picket in the north stables the whole day, 
in case any message should come from the Imperial City, but in vain, 
and ‘it was now evident that the war party was in the ascendant and 
that a policy of extermination of the Legations had been decided on. 
The enforced retreat of Admiral Seymour, and the successful blockade 
and bombardment of Tientsin, of which we were of course unaware, 
would be sufficient to account for this decision. 

The above paragraph is taken verbatim from my report written 
November, 1900, and is strangely corroborated in His Excellency 
Ching Shan’s diary, quoted above, published ten years later. 

To-day was organized the last reserve, and the following order 
was posted on the Bell Tower: ‘‘ In case of heavy firing all men with 
guns of any description who are not on special duty at the time are to 
assemble at once at the Bell Tower and there await the orders of Captain 
Strouts.’’ Subsequent instructions were given that the assembly should 
only take place at the ringing of the ‘‘ General Attack Bell.” The Bell 
Tower was erected three vears previously for the 1879 Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, it had a fine bell; during the siege the tower was used for 
the posting up of notices. 

At 6.30 p.m., June 28th, the “‘ general attack ’’ bell was sounded. 
The enemy had manned their loopholes in the Mongol Market, and 
opened a heavy musketry fire against the stable quarters. Suddenly 
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a gate at the north-west corner of the market flew open and two Krupp 
guns opened fire at the top storey of the stable quarters at a range of 
about 200 yards. Shell after shell crashed into the building, completely 
wrecking one window, shattering the barricade of the next, and driving 
the defenders out of the two upper rooms down below into the stable 
yard. Our men were not slow to return the fire, but having been driven 
out of the top storey of the building we could only bring a few rifles to 
bear; these, however, delivered an effective fire into the gateway, where 
through the smoke we could see the gunners at work. They, however, 
stuck to their guns, and it was only when it seemed as if the upper 
storey of the house must come down that the fire suddenly ceased. 
Two or three more rounds and the supporting walls would have given 
way, sending the heavy Chinese roof crashing into the storey below. 
The Chinese gunners must have suffered severely, for they were con- 
siderably exposed, and they never again attempted an artillery attack 
from the Mongol Market. The food supply suffered considerably 
during this bombardment, two mules and a pony having been killed 
by exploding shells; several of the men had narrow escapes, but only 
two were wounded. Together with a a corporal of the Royal Marines I 
was on the upper storey of this house when the fight began ; we made a 
record descent down the stairs and into the open. 


July 1st—The morning began quietly, but at 9 a.m. the enemy 
showed in force towards the Hata Gate, and creeping up the ramps, 
surprised the German guard, who retired down the reverse ramp, thereby 
exposing the rear of the American barricade, some 350 yards distant; 
the latter coming under a reverse fire also left the wall, and the situation 
for a time was very critical. The Chinese, however, did not realize, or 
at any rate did not avail themselves of the advantage they had gained. 
Russian reinforcements were at once sent to the Americans, and shortly 
afterwards they re-occupied the barricade, but the German barricade on 
the wall remained in the hands of the enemy to the end of the siege. 
Fortunately they were Prince Ching’s men and gave little trouble. At 
10.30 a further reinforcement, consisting of ten Marines under Captain 
Wray, was sent to relieve Captain Myers on the wall; seven Marines 
also went to the German Legation. Whilst this was going on a fierce 
attack was made on the French Legation. Mr. Wagner, one of the 
Customs Volunteers, was shot dead, and the garrison momentarily fell 
back to their last line of defence, leaving the German Legation in a 
somewhat exposed and critical position. Mr. von Below, German 
Chargé d’Aftaires, sent word informing me of the state of affairs, and 
asking for reinforcements. Though the Kansu troops were busy 
attacking our north and north-west defences, Captain Strouts was = 
to detach six men and a corporal to the relief. The French had, 
the meanwhile, advanced and re-occupied the Legation. The nein 
had during the night built a formidable barricade in the north of the 
Carriage Park. To cope with this the Italian quick-firer was with some 
difficulty hauled up into the Student’s Library, a large, upper store 
room, and opened with deadly effect on the said barricade, completely 
silencing its fire. 
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At 2 p.m. Captain Wray, who, it will be remembered, had been sent 
to Captain Myer’s assistance on the wall, was brought in with a 
Mauser bullet through the shoulder. I had given this officer orders 
whilst on the wall to commence a barricade some 200 yards east of the 
American one, in order to hold the enemy in check from the Hata Gate 
side, and to cover the rear of the Russo-American position. On advanc- 
ing towards the spot indicated he and his small party were met by a 
severe cross fire from both the Hata and Chien Gates, the Mauser 
bullets from the latter just clearing the top of the American barricade 
in rear of the little party, and ricochetting along the wall. They never- 
theless continued to construct the work. Captain Wray whilst directing 
his men was wounded; soon after one of his party was also shot down. 
The fire now became so hot that it was quite impossible to continue 
the work. Captain Wray therefore ordered a retreat, which was carried 
out with most exemplary coolness under a severe fire. 


At 3.15, Lieutenant Paolini, the officer commanding the Italian 
detachment in the Fu, reported that the Krupp gun which had been 
firing all day had been moved nearer, and he thought by making a 
sortie he might be able to take it. He asked for assistance and also 
for permission to make the attempt. Thinking the proposition rather 
risky I consulted Colonel Shiba, in whose judgment of affairs in the 
Fu I had the fullest confidence, the Colonel replied that he thought the 
capture of the gun practicable, and that the sortie should be made. I 
accordingly gave orders that the desired reinforcements should be sent 
to Lieutenant Paolini, and that he might proceed. There was no time 
to discuss the details of the sortie, as the position taken up by this gun 
was evidently only temporary, but the general idea was for Lieutenant 
Paolini’s party to attack from the west while Colonel Shiba attacked 
from the east. The reinforcements detached by Captain Strouts con- 
sisted of seven British Marines and five volunteers, the latter all student 
interpreters in the Consular Service. I ordered all firing to cease from 
the north stable picket and main gate, and waited results. The attacking 
party sallied out of the gate of the Fu, and going along the wall 
disappeared round the corner up a lane which forms the north boundary | 
of the Fu. A heavy fusillade was heard and a Marine was seen stagger- 
ing back waving his hand as if to attract attention ; he had not gone very 
far when he fell. Three of the garrison instantly dashed out and brought 
him in. No man of the attacking party returned, and it was hoped 
that the attack had proved successful. This, however, proved not to be 
the case. It appeared that when the party turned into the lane they were 
met by a severe fire from a barricade some 40 yards in front, as well as 
from the left wall of the lane, which was only some 18 to 20 feet broad. 
Lieutenant Paolini was shot almost immediately whilst gallantly leading 
the party ; two Italian Marines also fell, one shot dead, the other mortally 
wounded. The barricade, some 8 feet high, was a blaze of fire, as well 
as the side wall. The little party finding themselves in a death trap 
sought to escape through a hole or breach in the wall of the Fu, which 
was, however, only large enough to allow of two passing through at 
atime. It was whilst getting through this breach that two other men 
were wounded. Mr. Russell, a young student interpreter, with great 
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presence of mind, ordered his party of four volunteers to take cover 
behind a small heap of earth and bricks and wait till the regulars had got 
through the hole. As soon as all had passed through, the students 
dashed across the lane, one at a time; in doing this Mr. Townsend was 
shot in the shoulder and thigh, and fell. He was, however, pulled 
through the hole, still retaining possession of his rifle. Mr. Bristowe, 
another of the party, with great coolness and presence of mind, picked up 
and brought in the rifle belonging to the Italian Marine, whose dead body 
was lying in the lane. But for Mr. Russell’s cool action the confusion 
and consequent loss amongst the attacking party would most certainly 
have been greater. A fight now took place over the dead body of the 
Marine, but the fire was so deadly in the lane that it was found impossible 
to recover it. Three of the enemy, tempted doubtless by the reward 
offered by the Chinese Government for the head of a foreigner, came out 
from behind their defences, but were instantly shot down by our ad- 
vanced post on the other side of the canal. 

Lieut.-Colonel Shiba came over to me at once and reported the 
ill-success of the sortie, for which he very generously took the entire 
blame. It was impossible to reconnoitre the ground outside our defences 
so that sorties were at all times very risky, and with so small a garrison 
only to be undertaken under very special circumstances. Colonel 
Shiba’s party had also encountered an unexpected barricade, and been 
forced to retire. Had we been able to capture the enemy’s gun and 
its ammunition the loss we suffered would have been small in comparison 
to the addition to our strength in the shape of even one piece of artillery. 

On July 2nd the American Minister and the First Secretary of 
Legation, Mr. Squiers, an ex-officer of American cavalry, reported that 
the enemy had crept along the City wall from the west by means of a 
sap or zig-zag wall and had established themselves in a sort of tower 
from which they completely commanded our defences. A small force 
was immediately organized, consisting of British, American and Russian 
Marines, British predominating. As two of our Royal Marine officers 
were wounded, and the third, Captain Strouts, could not be spared from 
the Legation defences, the British Marines were in charge of a volunteer, 
Mr. Nigel Oliphant. The attack was delivered at 3 a.m., and was 
brilliantly successful, the enemy being driven from their tower with 
heavy loss. The above was one of the most successful operations of 
the sicge, as it rendered our position on the wall, which had been 
precarious, practically secure. The enemy belonged to the commands 
of Tung-fu Hsiang and Prince Tuan, aad received a salutary lesson, 
leaving many of their dead on the City wall. Our losses were three 
killed and six wounded. A return was furnished to me this day by the 
officers commanding detachments of the numbers of killed and wounded 
in the various detachments, the total amounted to 38 killed and 55 
wounded, this included one officer killed and four wounded; all the 
wounds were severe, necessitating removal to hospital. 

July 4th.—Several attempts had been made through the converts 
to communicate with the outside world, from whom we had received 
no news whatever since the commencement of the siege. Our messen- 
gers were at first let down over the Tartar City wall, or went through 
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the Canal sluice gate under the same. None had succeeded, so far as 
we knew, in piercing the strict cordon drawn round us; some had 
returned, baffled in their efforts, and some we feared had been killed. 
To-day a Shantung lad of about 14, well known to the American mis- 
sionaries, volunteered to go. He took a letter from me to the British 
Consul sewed up in a piece of oilcloth, the package was flat, just an 
inch long and half an inch broad; instead of concealing it in the thick 
sole of his shoe or sewing it in to his clothes, hiding places with which 
the enemy had become well acquainted, he concealed it in a bowl of 
rice which he carried with him, after the fashion of some Chinese 
mendicants, so that when the charitable filled up his bowl of rice, they 
helped to conceal the urgent cry for help sent out by the besieged. As 
this was the first of our messengers who got through, his adventures are 
worth recounting. He left the water-gate at night, and, after having 
narrowly escaped capture, reached the south gate of the Chinese City ; 
watching his opportunity he slipped through with some mendicants and 
gained the open country, working his way with great caution from 
village to village. As he was not certain of the road to Tientsin, and 
fearing to excite suspicion by making enquiries, he used, on arrival at 
a village, to join the children at play, and from them ascertain by 
degrees the general lie of the country, the names of adjoining villages, 
and the direction of Tientsin. The country was over-run with Boxers, 
and the villages were full of wounded, the result of the fighting with 
Admiral Seymour. When within sight of Tientsin he was comman- 
deered by the enemy and made to work for them for overaweek. Ait last 
he managed to escape, and slipping through the Allied sentries, which 
was certainly not the least risky part of the journey, he arrived at 
Tientsin on the 19th, five days after the taking of the Chinese city by 
the Allies. He wandered about for a couple of days before he met any 
European who could talk Chinese, but at last was fortunate enough 
to do so, and was at once taken to the British Consul, where he delivered 
his letter on the 21st inst. The 4th was the latest news received from 
Peking. He started back on the 22nd, and made the return journey 
in six days. The lad stated that when he arrived in the vicinity of 
Tientsin the enemy were in the greatest state of demoralization, flying 
in every direction and leaving their artillery in ditches and hidden in the 
millet fields. On the return journey he noticed that, finding they were 
not pursued, they had recovered most of their guns and were entrenching 
themselves at Peit’ang and other places. All the above we ascertained 
on the 28th inst., when the lad returned. 

What this lad told us about the dnasineion of the Chinese 
forces after the fall of Tientsin, and their subsequent recovery when 
they found they were not pursued, was made pretty clear to us by the 
behaviour of our own particular enemy, as will be seen later. 

The letter which was received on the 21st by the British Consul 
was the facsimile of several others I had sent on previous occasions, 
the number of casualties only being altered from day te day. By 
July 4th we had 46 killed and about double that number severely 
wounded; of these, 8 civilians had been killed and 11 wounded. The 
slightly wounded were not entered in the returns, and only went to 
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hospital to have their wounds dressed and then returned to duty. The 
letter gave the relieving force all needful information with regard to 
the position we held, and also pointed out that the water, or sluice 
gate, through the Tartar City wall afforded the easiest means of entering 
the Legation quarter. The Tientsin correspondent of the Times re- 
ported the arrival of my letter in the following words. ‘‘ This forlorn 
message seemed to bring men back from thoughts of petty intrigue 
to the duties of our nobler common humanity. Perhaps by the very 
absence of ‘passion displayed, it re-awakened in men’s minds the pas- 
sionate thoughts their own dangers had dulled. The inactivity to 
which the forces here are condemned by lack of proper transport facilities 
seemed to grow suddenly maddening. In the meantime, the world 
thinks only of what weighs upon us like a nightmare here—the safety 
of the sorely-tried besieged ; the ‘common interest’ which binds for a 
moment all the civilized nations of the earth.’’ 


July 5th.—At a European shop within our lines were found some 
Japanese fireworks. The light-hearted Japanese garrison amused them- 
selves at night by a pyrotechnic display, but one of their number dis- 
covered that a very effective missile might be constructed by opening 
these fireworks and filling them with nails, scrap-iron, etc.; this was 
accordingly done, and they were used against the Chinese with 
considerable effect. 

The enemy were during the morning very active in the Hanlin. 
A party under Captain Poole were out clearing the ruins. The fire 
became very severe and a retreat was ordered. Mr. David Oliphant, 
of my Consular staff, was busy cutting down a tree in company with 
the signalman of the ‘‘ Orlando,’’ and before he had time to obey the 
order was shot through the body and fell; the signalman stayed beside 
him under a shower of bullets until a stretcher was brought. The 
wound was mortal and the poor young fellow died and was buried the 
same afternoon. His loss was deeply felt by the whole British com- 
munity, with whom he was an immense favourite; owing to his cool- 
ness under fire, and his knack of commanding men, I had appointed 
him in charge of the eastern defences of the Legation, and I felt his 
loss very keenly. 


At midday a sentry in the upper storey of the students’ quarters 
sent word that the enemy were at work on the Imperial City wall. I 
proceeded to where the man was, and recognized him as the bad 
character of the detachment, but, as so often is the case, one of the 
best shots and craftiest fighters. Looking through my glasses I saw 
that the beautiful yellow-tiled coping had been removed for a distance 
of 14 feet or so, and in some manner two guns had been placed in 
position, how, it was difficult to surmise, for the wall was 20 feet high, 
but only three feet thick. I also saw with great distinctness a military 
mandarin looking along the nearer of the two guns in the act of taking 
aim ; dropping my glasses and seizing the Marine’s rifle, I took a steady 
aim at the spot where I had seen the mandarin, and pressed the 
trigger; as I did so a small cloud of white smoke rose from the yellow- 
tiled battery, and a 14-lb. round shot tore through the wall some three 
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feet above my head, but to the right, doing no damage, but covering 
us all with bricks and mortar. It was a good shot for a smooth-bore 
at 300 yards, but I trust mine with a Martini-Henry was better. 

This shot was the introduction to many more, all of which took 
effect on the buildings in the Legation, the Minister’s house, and 
upper students’ quarters being particularly favoured. The bombard- 
ment continued with intervals day and night for the next ten days, 
and over 150 round shot were fired into the Legation and Hanlin 
buildings alone. Curiously enough the only casualty resulting from 
this fire was an old Chinese woman, whose leg was broken by a round 
shot, from the effects of which she died. Some people were hurt by 
falling bricks, displaced by the shot, but no one seriously. There 
were, of course, some narrow escapes: the British Nordenfeldt, which 
was temporarily in action on the balcony of the nursery in the Minister’s 
house, was struck by a round shot, which came through the wall and 
broke the wheel. The seaman who was working the gun escaped 
uninjured. Another struck a chimney high up, fell down the same 
and rolled out of the grate on to the floor occupied by three young 
ladies of the garrison; one crashed through the smoking room of the 
Minister’s house and fell amongst the occupants, all ladies, but without 
touching any of them; another, after carrying away part of the coping 
of one of the bedrooms in the Minister’s house, smashed its way 
through a thick wall in the escort quarters occupied by the Maritime 
Customs and fell between two ladies without touching either; and, 
lastly, one entered the big dining room through the north wall, and 
passing behind a large picture of the Queen without in any way 
injuring it, pierced the south wall of the dining room and fell into the 
little central garden where the children were playing at Boxers, barri- 
cades, sorties, and mimic warfare generally. Though the enemy’s 
fire from these two batteries (for very shortly a second appeared some 
30 yards to the right of the first, also furnished with two smooth-bores) 
was ineffective, the same cannot be said of our return fire, which 
seemed to annoy the enemy considerably; the invaluable Italian gun 
was got into position, and the second shell exploded in the western- 
most battery, completely silencing one gun for the rest of the siege. 
The others continued to fire at intervals. Our rifle fire was so search- 
ing, however, that the gunners were unable to take aim. On the 
other hand, at that short range they could not help hitting some part 
of the Legation. The rifle practice, nevertheless, prevented the enemy 
from concentrating their fire on any one part of our defences and thus 
making a breach. Very shortly, owing doubtless to their losses at the 
guns, each embrasure was provided with an iron door, which opened 
at intervals, the muzzle of the gun was hastily protruded and the gun 
fired. The opening of these doors was a signal for a volley from our 
people, who had the range to a nicety. 

After the siege was over the batteries were found to consist of very 
elaborate gun platforms, 20 feet by 16 feet, made of scaffolding strong 
enough to hold guns of a much heavier calibre than those actually 
used; they could accommodate from 30 to 40 men, and were made of 
timbers, nine inches in diameter, some 700 to 800 being employed to 
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make each battery. The construction of the platforms must have 
taken from a week to ten days and occupied from 30 to 40 workmen 
apiece. Ramps 12 feet broad led up to the platforms; a small gallery 
supported by scaffolding ran along to right and left of the batteries 
just below the yellow-tiled coping on top of the wall—this gallery was 
loopholed for musketry. 

One day, July 3rd, when the whistle of bullets overhead was 
continuous, a pigeon, which had the temerity to cross the line of fire, 
came fluttering down, and was instantaneously snapped upon for the 
pot by eager hands. Almost immediately afterwards the Union Jack 
over the main gate slid slowly and silently down its staff and reposed 
in graceful folds at the bottom. Accompanied by two bluejackets I 
climbed up the little stair inside the gateway and found that the halyard 
had been severed by a bullet. One of the men, taking the cut end in 
his teeth, proceeded to swarm up the pole, but the fire was too hot. 
He was ordered down, and we all three crouched behind the parapet in 
consultation how we could circumvent the situation. Suddenly one 
of the men had an inspiration. Underneath where the huge flagstaff 
was fastened into the masonry just above the gateway was a small 
room. A hole was made in the floor of this and the masonry detached 
above. The flagstaff was slowly lowered until it reposed in all its 
stately length on the roadway beneath. The old flag, sadly but glori- 
ously tattered, was then nailed to the mast, laboriously pushed back 
through the hole, and flag and staff majestically reappeared on the top of 
the arch. It took some 20 to 30 men to hoist this heavy staff through 
the hole, prominent amongst them were the American and French 
Ministers. The latter said to me, ‘‘Ha! ha! Sir Claude, you can 
always now say that the Representative of France helped to hoist the 
British flag.’”? The speaker was M. Pichon, who, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, accompanied the French President to London last year. When 
the siege was over, the flag was sent as it was, nailed to its piece of 
staff, to Queen Victoria. It only reached Her Majesty a few weeks 
before her lamented death, and it was at once given a home in Windsor 
Castle, where it now is. 

A Russian Consular student, whose mind had, it appeared, been 
somewhat affected by the strain of the siege, suddenly left the French 
barricade in Legation Street, and before he could be stopped advanced 
alone and unarmed towards the Chinese barricade, some 60 yards 
distant. The enemy allowed him to approach to within 1o yards and 
then shot him down., Instantly several Chinese soldiers rushed forward 
to seize the dead body, but the French sharpshooters were on the 
alert, and man after man of the enemy dropped, until 11 had paid 
the penalty of their temerity with their lives. During the night the 
body was removed by the Chinese. Since the commencement of the 
siege this was the third, and last, European whose dead body fell 
into Chinese hands. 

There were now, July 7th, only 14 shells remaining for the Italian 
quick-firer, so this gun was only used when the case was urgent. The 
armourer of H.M.S. ‘‘ Orlando,”’ with considerable ingenuity, devised 
a new cartridge for the same. Taking one of the empty copper cases, 
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most of which had been converted into playthings by the children, but 
which were now collected, he cast some conical solid shot made from 
pewter vessels, teapots, candlesticks, etc., which had been found in the 
neighbouring houses, the charge consisted of pebble powder taken from 
the Russian shells, which had been fished up from a well where they 
had been thrown the day all the Legations were temporarily abandoned, 
the difficulty was the percussion cap; this was surmounted by removing 
the cap end of a .45 revolver cartridge, which exactly fitted the hole 
made in the copper case by the removal of the original percussion 
cap. One of these projectiles was used experimentally in the Italian 
gun and answered admirably. The shot being solid pewter and 
weighing more than the old shell, the shooting was not so accurate, 
neither was the effect of the solid shot so good as the explosive shell, but 
as a makeshift it was excellent. As soon as the shells were finished these 
projectiles were taken into use and continued until the end of the siege; 
so far as I know, though upwards of 70 were utilized, not one missed 
fire. 

July 8th.—At 2 a.m. a very heavy fusillade took place, but lasted 
only 15 minutes. It was so severe that the ‘‘ general attack *’ bell was 
rung and the garrison stood to their arms; the smooth-bores on the 
Imperial City wall joined in the chorus and the din was deafening. 
The morning passed quietly until shortly after 10, when the rattle of 
musketry burst out all round the north and the east of the Fu, accom- 
panied by the fire of the two Krupp guns, which were so close that 
they made the windows of the British Legation rattle again. At 10.15 
the following note was brought to me by a Japanese volunteer: 
‘* Pressed hard, please send strong reinforcement, Shiba.’’? Warned by 
the musketry fire a reinforcement was in readiness, a non-commissioned 
officer and six Marines, also six volunteers, were at once hurried over. 
I also wrote to the Russian Legation and they sent ten sailors. The 
attack had, however, in the meanwhile been repulsed, and their services 
were not required. The French Legation, to whom Colonel Shiba 
had also applied, had not been able to help, as they were themselves 
hard pressed, being subjected to a severe shell and rifle fire from the 
Hata Gate. Captain Thoman, of the Austrian frigate ‘‘ Zenta,’’ who 
had come up to Peking as a visitor, and had been unable to return to 
his ship, was killed on this occasion in the French Legation by a 
fragment of shell. He was a courteous and gallant officer, and his 
loss was much felt by those who knew him. 

On the previous day one of the gangs of Chinese converts at work 
under the supervision of Dr. Dudgeon, discovered in an old foundry 
within our lines, what appeared to be an old piece of iron, but proved 
on closer examination to be a small cannon; the trunnions had been 
knocked off, and it was one mass of rust and dirt. It was handed over 
to Mr. Mitchell, the master gunner of the American detachment, and 
after much hard work, scraping and cleaning, it presented quite a 
creditable appearance. It was first lashed to a heavy spar, when this 
was found unsatisfactory, it was mounted on a spare set of wheels 
belonging to the Italian gun. The shell of the Russian gun, when 
removed from its projectile, fitted, with some coaxing, the bore of this 
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new gun, which was found on closer examination to be rifled, and 
apparently either made of steel or fitted with a steel lining, and probably 
dated back to 1860, when the Anglo-French forces were in Peking. As 
the gun was found by Chinese converts in charge of a British subject, 
and was probably of either British or French manufacture, as it fired 
Russian ammunition, was mounted on an Italian carriage, and, further, 
was put together and fired by an American, it was with much truth 
christened ‘‘ the International Gun,’’ though our Marines more often 
called it the ‘‘ Dowager Empress,”’ or “‘ Betsy.’’ The performances of 
this piece of ordnance were erratic, but, owing to the close quarters at 
which the fighting was carried on, eminently satisfactory. The first 
shot was aimed at the corner battery on the Imperial City wall about 
300 yards distant (as there were no sights the aiming consisted of point- 
ing the gun generally in the direction of the object aimed at), the projec- 
tile went screaming over the battery into the Imperial City. The result 
was received with great cheering by the onlookers in the Legation, who, 
truth to say, had not much confidence in their new acquisition, and by 
an astonished silence on the part of the enemy, who were apparently 
startled to find that after so many days we had at length opened fire 
with comparatively heavy ordnance. The second shot went woefully 
short, but the third landed in the battery. This woke the enemy up 
from their astonishment, and the Mauser bullets began to whistle all 
round in uncomfortably close proximity. The ‘‘International’’ was tem. 
porarily withdrawn, and transported, not without considerable difficulty, 
over to the Fu, where it was twice fired under Colonel Shiba’s orders 
with telling effect at a barricade some 30 yards distant. The first shot 
carried away one of the enemy’s standards, and the second discharge, 
which consisted of old nails and bits of scrap iron, was fired into the 
barricade, and judging from the yells which followed did considerable 
damage. One drawback to this gun was that immediately the enemy 
located its whereabouts (which was not at all difficult to do, as the 
noise and smoke created by it were out of all proportion to its size) they 
opened a heavy rifle fire on the spot and the gun could not be used for 
more than three or four shots in succession from the same place. This 
defect was made up for by frequently shifting the locale. 

One of the Krupp guns suddenly turned its attention from the Fu 
to the Union Jack over the gateway; three shells in quick succession 
struck the gateway and several exploded on the tennis lawn, just missing 
the staff; as the latter was apparently drawing the enemy’s fire, and 
thereby endangering the women’s and children’s lives, the question of 
hauling the flag down, or at any rate moving it to another position, was 
mooted to me by the missionaries. Captain Strouts, whom I consulted, 
was of opinion that this would only encourage the enemy to further 
efforts, and would lead to great discontent and possible mutiny on the 
part of the British Royal Marines guard. Fortunately the enemy settled 
the difficulty by turning their attention to other parts of the defence, and 
never again made a deliberate target of the flag. 

In my diary I note that the temperature to-day registered 102 in 
the shade, it had not fallen below 90 for some days; the heat and a 
perfect plague of flies, together with the stench from dead bodies of men 
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and animals, was very trying, especially for the wounded; the poor 
living-—pony and mule broth—was beginning to tell on the children. 

July 13th.—-And a Friday.—This was the most harassing day for the 
defence during the whole course of the siege. During the night Tung-fu 
Hsiang’s men had been particularly active in the Hanlin; shortly after 
daylight the Fu was heavily shelled by four guns with shrapnel; the 
defenders could do nothing with such a hail of shot except keep close 
under cover; the attack became so severe that notwithstanding rein- 
forcements and a most stubborn resistance on the part of the Japanese, 
Italian, and British, they were compelled to fall back to the last position 
but one. Colonel Shiba had originally planned nine lines of defence, 
one behind the other; the 7th had been held since the oth inst., but had 
now to be abandoned as most of its buildings were in flames and the 
enemy’s Krupp guns were riddling them with common shell and shrap- 
nell at a range of 150 yards. 

About 4 a tremendous fusillade broke out on all sides, the ‘‘ general 
attack ’’ bell sounded, and as many men as could be spared were “‘ fallen 
in’’ ready to reinforce any part of the defences which was more than 
usually hard pressed. The sound of the firing seemed as if the 
defenders were being gradually driven back, and I expected every 
minute to see our people coming out of the Fu gate, crossing the canal 
and falling back on to the Legation. I had sent over every man that 
could be spared, for on all sides we, too, were being attacked. I wrote 
to the Russian Legation for reinforcements, and very soon ten Marines 
came over at the double. As soon as they had got their breath I sent 
them over in charge of Mr. Barbier, a Russian volunteer who did good 
service throughout, and who knew the geography of the Fu well. They 
had barely disappeared through the gate of the latter when a welcome 
messenger came from Colonel Shiba to say that he was holding his 
own well and had driven off the enemy and for the moment required no 
further men. I was about to recall the Russians when Herr von Bergen, 
Second Secretary, German Legation, came running across the lawn 
with an urgent message from the German Chargé d’ Affaires saying that 
he was very hard pressed and begging for immediate help. The ten 
Russian Marines no longer required in the Fu were at once sent to his 
aid, and arrived in the nick of time. The enemy, after a smart fusillade, 
had left their defences and charged into the open with waving banners 
and loud shouts; they were met by a volley which accounted for six or 
seven of their number; the rest wavered; the Russians coming up at 
that moment, the united forces under Lieutenant von Soden, charged 
with fixed bayonets and pursued the enemy, capturing one of their 
standards. 

In the meanwhile, the French Legation was being vigorously 
attacked, and shortly after 7 the Chinese exploded two mines underneath 
the Second Secretary’s house and the east side of the Minister’s. The 
explosion completely destroyed these buildings and set fire to those 
adjacent. Two French sailors were killed and buried under the ruins; 
Captain D’Arcy, the commandant, was also partially buried and badly 
cut about the head by falling stones; his wounds were fortunately not 
serious. The enemy not having properly judged the force of the 
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explosion suffered severely, and a spy stated that carts next day 
carried away 30 dead from the vicinity of the crater formed by the 
explosion. The command of the French detachment for the moment 
devolved upon Captain Labrosse, an officer of Marine Infantry, a visitor 
to Peking. After he had satisfied himself that it was impossible to 
recover the bodies of the buried men he ordered a retreat to the next 
line of defence. Aftc the explosion the Chinese, notwithstanding their 
losses, seemed to be greatly elated at the success of their mining venture 
and opened a sharp fusillade, but did not leave their defences. The 
French and Austrians now occupied a trench which they had prepared, 
and also the Legation chapel, which was loopholed, and held the enemy 
at bay. In spite of their severe repulse by the Russian and German 
detachments the Chinese attempted another attack along the road leading 
at the back of the German Legation under the City wall; the Americans 
were at this moment changing guard at this post; in the half light they 
detected the attempt, and the double guard opened a withering fire on the 
advancing enemy, who retired in confusion, leaving several dead in 
the road. 

While all this fighting had been going on in the east and north- 
east the enemy had also made demonstrations against the Hanlin, but 
had been kept in check by the fire from the loopholed defences and the 
upper windows of the students’ quarters; just in front of the west corner 
of the Hanlin’s defences against the Carriage Park wall there had been 
a temple; this had been burnt by the enemy on June 23rd, and only the 
four walls remained standing. Captain Strouts saw it was important 
to occupy this enclosure, as the enemy had pushed their attack to within 
a few yards of it; a hole was made through the wall and a party under 
Captain Poole dashed in and occupied the place. A heavy fusillade was 
opened, but by keeping close to the west wall no one was hit; here two 
sentry posts were established, so close to the enemy’s sandbag entrench- 
ment on the Carriage Park wall that amenities in the shape of bricks, 
stones and water melon rinds were freely exchanged between the 
besiegers and besieged, and our sentries could hear the enemy quarrell- 
ing over their rice rations and discussing matters generally. The net 
result of this day was that the enemy had undoubtedly lost heavily and 
had been severely handled, our defences had been pushed forward 
in the Hanlin, as shown above, but we had lost ground both in the 
French Legation and in the Fu; our losses amongst the fast diminishing 
garrison were very serious, amounting to five killed and double that 
number wounded. 

July 15th.—At 6.30 Mr. Warren, student interpreter, was brought 
in from the Fu mortally wounded by a splinter shell in the face; he 
died within a few hours without recovering consciousness ; he had only 
been in Peking a few months and was much liked by his fellow students. 

Colonel Shiba reported to me that the men of his detachment, sailors 
and volunteers, were quite exhausted, they had all been on duty night 
and day since the commencement of the siege, and had none of them 
even changed their clothes since June 20th, nor had they had more 
than three or four hours of consecutive sleep during that time. He 
begged that if possible half might be taken off duty for a clear 24 hours 
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and replaced by British Marines and volunteers, after which the second 
half might be relieved in a similar manner. I consulted with Captain 
Strouts, and it was arranged that although our people were in the 
same plight, an effort should be made to carry out Colonel Shiba’s 
wishes. The Marines and volunteers responded with alacrity to this 
call made upon them, for they knew what splendid work the Japanese 
had done and were doing. It was decided that the Japanese sentries 
should be relieved by ours at 7 o’clock on the following morning. 


July 16th.—At 7 a.m. Captain Strouts took over the relief party. 
He was accompanied by Dr. Morrison, Times correspondent, and after 
having posted the last sentry they were returning, and had just left 
the Italian post when a shower of bullets came over the barricade, and 
Captain Strouts fell mortally wounded. Dr. Morrison was severely 
wounded by the same volley. Colonel Shiba, who was coming towards 
them at the time, seeing Captain Strouts and Dr. Morrison fall, ran for- 
ward tohelp them. Stretchers were procured and both wounded men 
were brought into hospital. This was done under a heavy fire, a bullet 
passing through Colonel Shiba’s coat. From the first there was no 
hope for Captain Strouts, and he died within three hours of his entry 
into the hospital, to the inexpressible grief of all who knew him. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I have never met an officer who com- 
bined cool and fearless daring with judgment and skill to such an extent 
as did this young officer of Royal Marines. He was buried at 6 p.m. in 
the same grave with young Warren; the funeral was attended by all 
the foreign representatives, the officers commanding detachments, and 
as many of the garrison as could be spared from their defence duties. 
This day had been most disastrous to the defence, the death of Captain 
Strouts was little short of a calamity. Dr. Morrison, who had ren- 
dered splendid service, was incapacitated for the rest of the siege, 
the little garrison, both regulars and volunteers, had suffered severely, 
and, in fact, the end, to those who knew, was clearly in sight, for a 
very simple problem in ‘“‘ possibilities and probabilities ’’ showed that 
if our losses continued at the same daily rate, by the end of July, or 
even before then, there would be nobody left to oppose the entry of 
Tung-fu Hsiang’s bloodthirsty ruffians, but women and children and 
120 grievously wounded men. 


But the night is darkest before the dawn. While the funeral 
of the two young Englishmen was actually in progress and 
most of us were standing by the grave side with very full 
hearts, a messenger with a flag of truce was signalled coming from the 
direction of the North Bridge. Whether to accelerate his movements 
or because the troops in that quarter belonging to the anti-foreign 
leaders objected to the peaceful purport of the letter he carried, two 
shells were fired over his head, the fragments from which tore through 
the trees of the little cemetery in which we were standing. 


The letter which the messenger carried was from ‘‘ Prince Ching 
and others,’’ and practically initiated a species of armed truce, which 
lasted until ten or twelve days before the entry of the relieving force. 
For the first day or two the enemy for the most part were embarrassingly 
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demonstrative in their endeavours to be friendly; they came out un- 
armed from behind their barricades in considerable numbers, and 
advanced towards ours. They had repeatedly to be warned back, for 
we were afraid of treachery, neither did we wish them to see how few 
were the defenders behind the barricades which otherwise looked formid- 
able to them. 

As time wore on this friendliness became less and less apparent, 
and by the beginning of August matters had become almost normal, 
and the attacks and counter-attacks were as brisk and determined as 
ever. The precious days of blessed and holy calm which followed the 
16th were utilized by us in working with increased energy at our 
defences and in giving rest to the weary garrison. The messenger, 
besides the official despatch from Prince Ching, brought a cypher 
telegram for Mr. Conger, American Representative, from the State 
Department at Washington; this, he said, he had received from the 
Tsung-li Yamen. 

The arrival of this telegram created great excitement amongst the 
besieged, as it was the first news we had had from the outside world 
since the commencement of the siege. There could be no question 
of the genuineness of the message, as it was in a cypher possessed only 
by Mr. Conger and the State Department. Mr. Conger replied in 
the same cypher. This message was duly forwarded by the Yamen 
and duly arrived at Washington. When I was passing through 
Washington a year later the officials at the State Department told me 
that as they had quite made up their minds that we had all been 
massacred, the reply telegram was supposed to have been sent by the 
Chinese Government, who had possessed themselves of the cypher. 

uly 17th.—At the east barricade in the Fu, the Chinese came from 
behind their defences in considerable numbers and advanced up to 
Colonel Shiba’s post; six of them were forthwith made prisoners; the 
rest beat a hasty retreat. Colonel Shiba reported the matter to me and 
I ordered the men to be released with a message to their commander 
‘to the effect that if more than two left their barricades together, they 
would be fired on. The same afternoon I was on the Tartar City wall 
inspecting the defences, together with Mr. Squiers, whom I had 
appointed Chief of the Staff. The Colonel Commanding Tung-fu 
Hsiang’s troops in the opposing barricade some 60 yards off had shouted 
a message across for permission to bury his dead which were lying 
at the foot of our barricade; the result of the sortie of the 3rd inst. 
This permission, as may be imagined, was readily granted. The 
Chinese barricade was swarming with men, at least 250 being visible 
on it and the adjacent walls; their arms were all out of sight; they were 
dressed in a variety of uniforms, the scarlet and black of Tung-fu 
Hsiang’s men predominating. Six of the Chinese soldiery descended 
with spades and large pieces of matting on which they proceeded to 
carry away the rotting corpses. Through our interpreter, I requested 
the Colonel to come and have a talk with me; after some demur he 
consented. I offered him a cigar, which he gladly accepted, and we sat 
on the top of our barricade and chatted until our cigars were finished. 
He told me that he belonged to the Kansu troops, but was at present 
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under the immediate orders of Yung Lu, who was desirous of stopping 
the fighting. I remarked that the fighting was none of our doing, but 
we were quite prepared to defend ourselves whenever attacked. I said 
that, to prevent misunderstanding, it would be better if not more than 
two men left their barricades at a time. If more than these did so, I 
should be compelled to open fire. He said he thought it would be a 
good thing if some such understanding were arrived at and suggested 
my writing a letter to Yung Lu to this effect; he assured me that any 
letter handed to him for Yung Lu would most certainly reach its 
destination. On my return from my interview, whilst standing on the 
top of our barricade, I could see the enemy’s positions stretching away 
to the north until they disappeared in the direction of the Imperial 
City. There were barricades in the streets below the wall; a large 
temple was loopholed and put into a state of defence and full of men; 
more men were ainongst the ruins west of the Russian Legation and 
a species of mound which commanded this Legation and the Mongol 
Market was gay with the uniforms of hundreds of Imperial infantry. 
Following the line west of the Mongol Market, the tops of the houses 
carried nests of these bright-coated soldiery ; altogether from my position 
I saw some 1,500 to 2,000 men, and many more must have been hidden 
behind the walls and ruined houses. From where I stood I noticed 
that the men in the opposing barricade could overlook certain portions 
of our position on the wall, and would probably remark the very small 
garrison we were able to maintain. I therefore requested the Americans 
and Russians to send up as many of their reserve men as could be 
spared, with orders to show themselves as much as possible on the 
barricades; this order was promptly and quietly carried out, and very 
shortly our position was occupied by a goodly number of Russian 
and American sailors, as well as by some 20 of our Royal Marines. 
On my return to the Legation I wrote a despatch to Yung Lu 
and stated that in view of the negotiations which had commenced with 
the Tsung-li Yamen the defenders of the Legation would not fire 


unless they were fired at, but to prevent misunderstandings it would ° 


be better if not more than two soldiers left their barricades, and these 
must be unarmed; any armed soldier leaving his barricade would 
at once be fired at. I also added that if the enemy were making new 
barricades in advance of those already existing fire would be opened 
on their working parties even if they were unarmed; this letter was 
delivered into the hands of my friend the colonel, who promised to 
deliver it to Yung Lu. 

The commanders of all portions of the defence reported that the 
enemy had ceased firing and showed a friendly disposition and a desire 
to enter into eonversation with the besieged; this was much less the 
case in the north and west, where they were decidedly treacherous and 
unfriendly, though they had evidently received the same orders as 
their comrades. From information picked up by the Japanese at 
their barricade it was evident that the cause of this sudden change 
in the demeanour of our assailants was due to the news which the 
high authorities, whoever they may have been at that time, had 
received of the capture of the native city of Tientsin by the Allies, 
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and the rout of the Chinese Army. By some friendly soldiers we 
were warned against mines, which were especially to be directed against 
the British Legation. 


On July 18th a messenger who had been sent out by Colonel 
Shiba returned from Tientsin with a mesage from the Japanese Head- 
quarters Staff at that place, giving the news that the native city had 
been taken by the Allies and that a relief force was being organized, 
consisting of 4,000 Japanese, 4,000 Russians, 2,000 British, 1,500 
Americans, and 1,500 French, and would leave on or about July 20th 
and advance on Peking. This notice was posted on the Bell Tower; 
it was the first news we had had from Tientsin, and was joyfully 
welcomed by the besieged, though many were disappointed that the 
force was not already well on its way. Asa matter of fact, the message 
was far less hopeful in its character; it mentioned the heavy losses 
sustained by the Allies, and also spoke of the absolute absence of 
transport; to keep up the spirits of the besieged, however, the message, 
as posted, was made as cheerful as possible. 


The Japanese also started a small market for eggs, which the 
Chinese soldiers brought over hidden in their capacious sleeves and 
sold to our people; the eggs were mostly distributed by the Food 
Supply Committee to the Hospital and amongst the women and children. 
The weather was very hot, and the latter began to feel the want of 
proper food. Between now and the arrival of the relieving force, six 
of the younger ones died in the Legation. 


On the 20th it was reported to me that the Chinese were heard 
mining in close proximity tothe Hanlin. I descended our countermine 
and heard them distinctly at work; they seemed quite close but some- 
what above my level, a pick was handed down and at the first few blows 
the enemy stopped working. From that time a strict watch was kept 
at this countermine, but the enemy had either abandoned their mine 
or had changed direction, for the sounds gradually died away and then 
stopped altogether. 

After the entry of the relieving force the mine was thoroughly 
examined and opened up by the Royal Engineers. It was found to 
commence in one of the large buildings in the Carriage Park enclosure 
and to proceed straight for our barricade in the Hanlin, it arrived 
within a few feet of our countermine, and then suddenly changed 
direction to the south and followed parallel to the dividing wall for 
some 40 feet till it arrived opposite the centre of the building facing 
the students’ library and mess room, when, instead of turning east 
under this building it turned west, described a curve, and finally ended 
at a point some 30 yards due south from where it started. 


There is no doubt that our countermine checked the enemy’s 
advance underground and headed them south, but why, when they 
again got to a convenient striking point, they went away from their 
objective it is impossible to say. 


1 This mine is shown in the plan of British Legation defences, top left-hand 
corner. 
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On July 18th, one of Yung Lu’s men advanced with a flag of 
truce along the City wall and came down to the German defences with 
a letter for me from Yung Lu accepting the arrangements which | 
had suggested with regard to terms of a truce. This man was very 
intelligent and friendly. He had been specially selected to come, as 
he had had to do with foreigners, having been a policeman on the 
Peking-Tientsin Railway, he was recognized by one or two foreigners 
in the Legation. The same afternoon another soldier came in with 
his ear partially severed; he had been in the employ of Sir Robert 
Hart, and was bugler to the regiment at the Hata gate, he came 
in, he said, to have his ear seen to as he knew that foreign surgeons 
were good and humane men, he said his officer had wounded him with 
a blow of his sword for not being sufficiently proficient on his instru- 
ment! He informed us further that the men were very discontented, 
and were sick of fighting the foreigner. The same story was told 
by three soldiers who strolled along the wall from the direction of the 
Hata Gate to the American barricade. It was very evident throughout the 
siege that the enemy on the east, t.e., Prince Ching and Yung Lu’s 
men, were much more friendly and had not the same stomach for 
the fight as our friends in the north and west. From this direction 
not a single man ever came in, neither did any of our messengers 
ever succeed in getting out. My conversation with the Colonel on 
the City wall was the only instance of a friendly act on that side. 


Even when the truce was at its height, from the 17th to the 2oth, 
it was unsafe to show oneself for an instant at the barricades in the 
Hanlin. On the 19th some of the enemy held out a water melon at 
the end of a pole at one of the Hanlin barricades. One of our volunteers 
advanced to take it and was instantly fired at, the bullet passing within 
an inch of his head. On the 2oth and subsequent days several of our 
people, mostly Chinese converts, were hit whilst working at the defences ; 
this was, of course, in accordance with the terms of the truce, and we 
returned the compliment. 


On the 24th the supply of eggs began to dwindle down, and the 
men who brought them reported to the Japanese that their officers 
had threatened to execute anybody found bringing in anything to the 
besieged. On the 23rd two men were beheaded for this reason within 
sight of the Japanese. The firing also became more general, in other 
words the inaction of the Allies through want of transport, and perhaps 
national jealousies, at Tientsin, was beginning to re-act upon us. 


During the early days of the armistice, from their barricade on 
the east of the Fu, the Chinese adopted a novel way of communicating 
with the Japanese defences. One day a large dog trotted into the 
Japanese barricade with a note tied round its neck; this was from the 
Chinese General commanding in that quarter pointing out the futility 
of further defence and recommending unconditional surrender. A reply, 
declining the suggestion in somewhat forcible terms, was tied on the 
dog’s neck, with which it trotted back, this was repeated several times, 
the dog seeming to enjoy the fun, the advisability of surrender being 
urged with greater insistence each time, the answers varied only in 
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the strength of their language. Letters demanding and suggesting 
surrender were also tied to arrows and shot into the Japanese lines. 

In the afternoon of July 29th, the Chinese began to throw out 
heaps of bricks and stones at the corner of some ruined houses on the 
east end of the north bridge over the canal. This bridge was com- 
manded by the north stable picket and by the caponier in front of 
the main gate of the Legation, called by the Marines Fort Halliday. 
The road across it is one of the main arteries of the city from east to 
west, and to avoid the bridge the Chinese had to make a considerable 
detour through the Imperial City. It had always been a source of 
surprise to us that no barricade had been constructed across the bridge; 
in addition to allowing passage across, the fire from it would command 
the whole length of the canal with the roads on either side, and also 
sweep the south bridge, which was one of our means of communication 
(the only one for carts) between the east and west defences; during 
the night time the north bridge was undoubtedly used by the enemy, 
but in the day time the fire of our pickets was so deadly that after 
losing several men they gave up all attempts at crossing it. 

It soon became evident that the heap of brick and stones was the 
commencement of the long expected barricade; immediately a lively 
fusillade was opened on the inoffensive looking heap, and bricks and 
stones were sent flying, but as soon as they were shot away others 
appeared in their place, very shortly, wooden cases evidently filled 
with bricks and stone, were pushed forward from behind the heap, 
the barricade stealthily crept forward. The enemy’s sharpshooters in 
the ruins on the other side of the canal were in the meanwhile very 
busy, and some very pretty shooting took place, they had the most 
modern rifles with smokeless powder, and the men in the north stable 
picket had some very narrow escapes, bullets pattering round their 
loopholes and even coming through. Having been musketry instructor 
of my old regiment, the 74th Highlanders, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of trying my luck, and, borrowing a Marine’s rifle, at the third 
shot carried away a large brick which was being placed on the top of the 
barricade by visible hands belonging to invisible workers. With the 
brick went, I think, portions of a human hand; recollecting that I was 
breaking one of my own regulations regarding the waste of ammunition, 
[I ‘‘ ceased fire’’ and handed the rifle back to its owner. As I did so, a 
bullet flicked viciously through my loophole, the only comment my 
friend the Marine made was “‘ nearly had you that time, Sir!” 

The International gun was at that time doing good service in the 
French Legation, so could not be used, but the Italian one-pounder 
with its solid pewter bullets was hauled up into a sandbag battery 
on the roof of the cow house, which formed part of the north stable 
picket, and opened fire. The enemy were not slow to return the com- 
pliment, and the Mauser bullets soon began to knock the sandbags 
about at this close range, 60 yards, cutting them into shreds. The 
Italian gunner behaved with great coolness; unfortunately, as he was 
laying the gun, his hand was smashed by a Mauser bullet, and he 
was taken to hospital, the sergeant commanding the Marine detachment 
immediately went up and fired the round, but the enemv’s fire now 
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became so hot—pieces of silk damask curtains, and sand being scattered 
in every direction by the hail of bullets—it was found impossible to 
continue the gun in action, it was also impossible to remove 
it; this was eventually done under cover of darkness. On the 
following morning it was found that the enemy had succeeded in 
building a barricade six feet high, the whole length of the bridge, a 
distance of 35 or 40 yards. In the correspondence which was at this 
time proceeding between the diplomatic body and the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as represented by ‘‘ Prince Ching and others,’’ expostulations 
had been made respecting the strengthening of our defences, attention 
was therefore drawn to the building of this formidable work by the 
Chinese Imperial troops; the reply received was that ‘‘ we must not 
be alarmed as the troops of Tung-fu Hsiang were only engaged in 
mending the road !’’ Fire was immediately opened from this barricade, 
and the road along the canal became very dangerous; to obviate this 
a large traverse was run across the road at the smaller gate of the 
Legation and a barricade was constructed across the south bridge. 
Correspondence between the Chinese Government and myself at this 
time was not lacking in humour, not that the former intended to be 
funny, but there being two opposing parties made them so; thus our 
friends the pro-foreign party, wrote me a charming despatch conveying 
the condolences of the Chinese Government on the death of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, as I was about to respond in my best diplomatic man- 
ner, the anti-foreign party landed a 2-in. shell in my bedroom, and 
blew both my windows on to the flower beds in front. 


From about August 4th or 5th the attack began to close in on all 
sides; the bullets were coming much lower and women and children 
were as much as possible kept indoors. From spies we ascertained 
that a new General had arrived from Shansi who had sworn to the 
Empress Dowager to take the Legations in five days. 


On August 6th, in consultation with Mr. Squiers, a plan of the 
Chinese and Tartar Cities was drawn up showing clearly the position we 
held on the Tartar City wall marked by three flags, American on the 
east, Russian on the west, and British in the centre. Under the 
British flag was the water gate which led direct unto the Legation 
quarter; accompanying the map we sent full directions in cypher as 
to the best means of entrance, these were sent out by trusty messengers 
to the British and American Generals; they reached their destination 
safely and, as will be seen, greatly facilitated the entry of the British 
troops. 

August roth.—At 3 in the afternoon a tremendous fusillade took 
place against the Fu and all our defences: Hanlin, Carriage Park, 
and Mongol Market; the big gun fire had entirely ceased since the 
commencement of the armistice, but the rifle fire was very heavy, and 
cut our fortifications about considerably. 

On this day a messenger, who had been sent out on the 6th to 
the advancing forces, returned with the following letter from General 
Gaselee, dated August 6th:—‘‘Ts’ai Ts’ung; strong forces of Allies 
advancing, twice defeated enemy, keep up your spirits.’’ Colonel 
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Shiba also received a letter from General Fukushima :—‘‘ Camp at 
Chang Chiang, 2 kilometres north of Nan Ts’ai Ts’ung. 8th August; 
Japanese and American troops defeated enemy on 5th instant near 
Pei-tsang and occupied Yang-tsun; the Allied force, consisting of 
Americans, British, and Russians, left Yang-tsun this morning, and 
while marching north I received your letter at 8 p.m., at a village 
called Nan Ts’ai Ts’ung. It is very gratifying to know that the 
foreign community at Peking are holding out, and, believe me, it is 
the earnest and unanimous desire of the Lieut.-General and all of us 
to arrive at Peking as soon as possible and relieve you from your 
perilous position. Unless some unforeseen event takes place the Allied 
force will be at H.S.W. on the oth, Ma-ton roth, Chang-chia-wan 11th, 
Tung-chow 12th, and arrive Peking 13th or 14th.’? These dates were 
accurately kept by our gallant allies. 


August 12th.—From various quarters of the defence reports came 
in that the enemy were very active, and it became evident that the 
relief force was nearing. From the Russo-American position on the 
Tartar City wall, numerous bodies of troops were reported leaving the 
Chien Men. From the north stable picket bodies of cavalry were seen 
to advance up to the bridge, dismount and lead their horses across 
under cover of the barricade; their movements were considerably 
accelerated by our riflemen from that post and the Main Gate caponier. 
The Krupp gun by the Hata gate, which had been silent for several 
days, again opened—nickel-plated bullets fired at a range of 20 yards 
pierced our defences in the Mongol Market and elsewhere. In their 
eagerness to press forward the enemy overthrew one of their own 
barricades; instantly our sharpshooters opened a deadly fire, and the 
Nordenfeldt was brought to bear. Before they could escape this hail 
of bullets, 27, including their leader, were shot down. The next day 
‘* Prince Ching and others ’’ wrote an indignant protest saying that the 
‘*converts ’’ had again opened fire on Imperial troops, killing an officer 
and 26 men. We subsequently heard that the officer was none other 
than the General of Division whose rash oath has been recorded. 


When the evening closed in the enemy had made no advance in 
our direction and had lost severely; our casualties were few, but they 
included Captain Labrosse, of the French Staff, an officer who had 
done excellent service, both in the French Legation and on the Tartar 
City wall. In this capacity, he came particularly under my notice, 
his reports being very lucid and of great service to the defence. In 
him the French Army lost a smart and capable officer. 


The morning of the 13th commenced with sharp firing in every 
direction, which lasted with scarcely an interval throughout the day. 
Towards evening it was reported to me that the enemy were at work 
in the battery.on the Imperial City wall. I immediately proceeded 
to the north stable picket, and in the failing light, through glasses, saw 
that work of some kind was being carried on. The sergeant of the 
picket reported that previous to my arrival he had seen what he thought 
was a modern piece of artillery, owing to the light catching on to the 
brass mountings. As the enemy had not fired from this battery since 
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July 16th, I thought that it would be advisable to ‘“‘let sleeping dogs 
lie’’ and not draw the fire unnecessarily, as the relief force was so 
close ; but to be on the safe side before the light died away, the Austrian 
Maxim was brought into the North Stable picket and careful aim taken 
at the battery; the American gunner in charge of the automatic Colt 
in the main gate caponier was instructed also to lay his gun on the 
embrasure. Both had orders that immediately fire was opened from it, 
the two machine guns were to return the fire; the ranges were 200 and 
350 yards. Shortly before 8, a tremendous rifle fire opened all round, 
and instantly the above-mentioned battery joined in; the sergeant 
had been right in his surmise, for instead of our old friend the smooth- 
bore, it was a 2-inch quick-firing Krupp which opened on us with 
segment and common shell. Hardly had the crash of the first exploding 
shell taken place when the Austrian Maxim and the American both 
rattled out their reply; at the seventh round the gun was silenced, 
but not before it had done considerable damage. Every shot had told, 
two had struck the main gate caponiers, the remainder had practically 
destroyed the back premises of the Minister’s quarters; in ten minutes 
this gun had done more damage than the smooth-bores had effected 
during a five weeks’ bombardment. 


The enemy seemed particularly active in the Mongol Market. 
Reinforcements were urgently requested from this quarter and were 
promptly sent; the Chinese officers were heard inciting the men to 
charge, laying stress on the fact that they far outnumbered us, and 
the distance was very short. The firing ceased and an ominous 
silence followed, as if they were in reality gathering for the attack; it 
was then that our commandant sent for reinforcements; before they 
arrived the enemy had evidently thought the better of their intention 
to attack with the bayonet, and had recommenced firing and throwing 


bricks. 

In the very early dawn, while the moon was still shining brightly, 
a new sound was added to the din to which we had grown accustomed, 
it was the far away boom of heavy field guns, the rattle of quick-firers, 
from the direction in which our hopes were centred, from Pung Chan 
away to the eastward, and it told that the avenging army was drawing 
near. Instantly the Legation grounds were alive with men, women 
and children of many nationalities, shaking hands, dancing, laughing, 
crying, and going mad with joy. A sight which will never fade from 
the memories of those who participated. 


Mr. Squiers reported about 6 a.m.: ‘‘ On the wall there has been 
no sign of the approach of our troops beyond the firing of the machine 
guns. The direction of the firing seemed to be the Chinese wall just 
to the right of the part where it joins the Tartar City wall. There 
is no commotion in the Chinese City or at either of the gates. Your 
flag staff was shot away during the night, the flag failing over the 
wall. Fortunately it was secured and pulled back before the Chinese 
had a chance to capture it. If you will send a carpenter I will attend 
to repairs.’” The armourer and signalman of the ‘‘ Orlando’”’ were 
sent, the staff was mended and the flag re-hoisted. 
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At 11, Mr. Squiers again reported: ‘*‘ Large numbers of Chinese 
soldiers are passing through the Chien Men into the Imperial City.” 

The defending troops were evidently being withdrawn from the 
Chinese City to meet the Japanese attack, on the east gate of the 
Tartar City. 

Shortly before 2 p.m. a breathless messenger from the Tartar City 
wall arrived to say that foreign troops were under the City wall 
opposite the water gate. I immediately followed him, and arrived in 
time to receive General Gaselee and his staff as they came through the 
water gate and stood in the canal road. From there I led them through 
the Russian Legation to the British, where they were welcomed by 
the rest of the besieged garrison. The regiment which first entered 
the Legation quarter was the 7th Rajputs, under Major Vaughan. 
With them was Major Scott of the 3rd Sikhs, attached to the 1st Sikhs, 
with a few men of this regiment. This officer with several men ran 
along the canal road from the south bridge to the gateway opposite 
the First Secretary’s house, and were the first to enter the British 
Legation. On arrival in the Legation which was still being 
hotly attacked by the enemy from the Hanlin and Mongol Market, a 
small detachment of the 7th was sent into the main gate caponier to 
assist in repelling the attack; a man of this regiment was almost 
immediately seriously wounded, one of the ladies of the garrison was 
also wounded on the lawn. In the meanwhile, Mr. Squiers, with a 
small party of American and Russian Marines, Captain Vroubleffsky 
and Captain Percy Smith, had proceeded along Legation Street and 
to the Chinese gate, which they opened, allowing the Sikhs under 
Colonel Pollock and the Hong Kong Artillery to enter, the Chinese 
making a stand here and charging up to the Maxims of the artillery. 
The American troops under General Chaffee, and the Russians under 
General Linievitch, had with considerable loss forced the north-east gate 
of the Chinese City, and proceeding underneath the wall, had entered, 
some by the water gate and some by the Chien Men. Two guns of 
Major Johnson’s battery, R.A., had also been got through the water 
gate and up an improvized scarp on to the canal road; one of these 
guns was brought on to the south bridge, and effectively shelled the 
north bridge barricade and the battery on the Imperial City wall. The 
besieged lost no time in taking the offensive. As has been seen, the 
American and Russian Legations were instrumental in opening the 
Chien gate. The Germans attacked the enemy and drove them to the 
Hata gate, capturing their guns and banners; the Italian and Japanese 
detachment in the Fu drove the enemy from their positions and re- 
occupied the entire Fu; a detachment of British Marines and volunteers 
under Captain Poole cut a hole through the Carriage Park wall and 
occupied the whole of this enclosure, driving the enemy before them 
with loss. 

During the siege 66 foreigners, i.e., Europeans and Americans, 
were killed and 126 severely wounded, the slightly wounded are not 
included ; 166 cases were treated in the international hospial, i.e., the 
Chancery of the British Legation; 40 of these cases were of sickness, 
mostly enteric and dysentery, of whom 2 died; 17 of the wounded died 
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in hospital. Of the 166 cases treated, 142 were soldiers and sailors, 
the rest civilians; one woman was wounded the day we were relieved. 
None of the 77 children who went through the siege were wounded. 
A few days after our troubles were at an end, I was approached by 
the American missionary, the Rev. A. H. Smith, who went through 
the siege with us, and from whose works I have quoted. He said, 
‘* With your permission I should like to preach a sermon in the British 
Legation, which has been so welcome a refuge to us all during this 
terrible time, for the purpose of pointing out to those who have been 
through the siege in how special a manner and how often the hand 
of God has intervened to help us in our dire straits.”” My friend then 
proceeded to remind me of some happenings which, I venture to think, 
bear out his contentions in a very remarkable manner, to these I added 
some experiences which had come under my special knowledge :— 

(1) The arrival of the Legation guards by the very last opportu- 
nity. Had they delayed ancther day they never could have 
reached us. The very day after the arrival of the guards the 
Boxers commenced destroying the line to Tientsin. 

(2) Rather more than 3,000 souls had to be fed daily. How was 
it that food sufficient for this large number was found in our 
small area? When, early in June, the Boxers were revelling 
in an orgy of fire and slaughter they set alight to a street 
up which was coming a long procession of carts bearing the 
annual tribute of grain to the Court from the Province of Honan. 
The procession was consequently deflected into the Legation 
quarter, and quietly annexed, as ‘‘ bread sent from Heaven.”’ 
This little help consisted of 200 tons of wheat, besides moun- 
tains of rice, white and yellow, and Indian corn. The spring 
races held in May provided an abnormal number of racing 
ponies. These were all eaten, with the exception of some 
few, including the particular one I have mentioned. 

(3) The restraining hand of God on the Chinese when they tried 
to burn us out, the providential change of wind on several 
occasions, but notably in the Hanlin—this last a very ‘‘ close 
call.” 

(4) The extraordinary immunity from disease amongst the besieged, 
nearly goo people cooped up in a confined space during the two 
hottest months of the Peking summer, when the thermometer 
frequently rises into the hundreds, and does not often, in the 
day time, fall below the nineties; living under the most in- 
sanitary conditions, closely surrounded by the rotting corpses 
of men and animals; poor food, starving ponies and mules, 
and no vegetables. Yet there was no contagion and no 
epidemic. 

(5) A spirit of dissension amongst our enemies, the pro and 
anti-foreign parties fighting against each other, and on more 
than one occasion coming to blows. 


To these I added the numbers of times when the defence had been 
on the point of breaking down owing to the heavy and incessant fire 
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of the enemy on one particular section, when suddenly, and for no 
reason whatever, they ceased and never again fired a shot at that 
particular, and almost broken, link in the chain of defence. I do not 
think I can better end this narrative of never-to-be-forgotten days and 
nights by quoting the concluding words of the sermon which was 
duly preached by the Rev. A. H. Smith in the British Legation, 
the Sunday after we were relieved. He said, ‘‘ In all these things we 
see the hand of God in the siege of Peking. In many of its aspects 
it is fully and comprehensively anticipated in the Psalm cxxiv., especi- 
ally the 7th verse, which was sent home as a telegram the day after 
relief came; we honour the living for their heroism in defending us, 
we cherish the memory of the brave dead, but most of all we thank 
the Lord who has brought us through fire and water into a safe place.” 


DISCUSSION. 


{During the reading of the lecture, the Chair was vacated by Lord Methuen, 
and taken for the remainder of the meeting by General Sir Edmund Barrow. } 


General Sir Edmund Barrow: Ladies and gentlemen, Lord Methuen requested 
me to apologise to you for having to leave the Chair as he has been called away ‘“‘ to 
another place,’’ where he has important duties. 

Before inviting remarks on the very interesting Lecture which Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald has just given, I desire to take this opportunity of calling attention to a 
somewhat interesting episode to which he alluded in his lecture. In the course 
of his remarks he told you of a cypher despatch which he sent out from Peking. 
That despatch was addressed to my old and gallant chief, Sir Alfred Gaselee, and 
reached him on August 8th, at Tsai Tsun. As his chief of the staff, I took the 
opportunity on that occasion of retaining the original cypher despatch, and I have 
it here to-day. (Producing the document). You will see that on the back there 
is a plan of the Chinese city and of the Legations, and on the reverse side 
there is the cypher message which he sent us. I shall have great pleasure in 
handing this cypher to the Secretary of this Institution, to be retained in the 
Museum, if the Council so approve, as it is an_ historical! document 
of some interest. I may say, that owing to this cypher despatch, we not only 
had the satisfaction of being the first to rescue the people in all the Legations, 
for as you have seen from the maps and photographs that have been shown, 
the Legations were all close together, but we were also enabled to enter the 
Legations without any loss of life: only two of our men were wounded at the 
entry. 1 see one or two officers here who I hope may favour us with some 
remarks, particularly Admiral Sir _Edward Seymour, and General Sir Alfred 
Gaselee. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward Seymour: Ladies and gentlement, I did 
not come here expecting to be called upon to say anything, but I am much 
obliged to my friend General Barrow for inviting me to do so, because I can 
assure you that [ have listened with the greatest interest and satisfaction, if 
I may use such a word, to the admirable account that we have just received 
from Sir Claude MacDonald, of the defence of the Legations in Peking. The 
siege of the Legations was a very extraordinary one, and I am_ even 
surprised at many of the things he has mentioned. Nothing is more extraordinary 
than the fact that we did succeed in defending the Legations against the Chinese, 
and the reasons why we were able to do that which Sir Claude has emphasized 
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in the last part of his Lecture, must have impressed themselves on all his 
hearers. I was also very much interested in the reference he made to our little 
Expedition, which was the commencement of the Boxer Rising. I feel, and always 
have felt, that it was a very great piece of good fortune for us that Sir Claude 
MacDonald, a distinguished and experienced soldier, was there to take charge 
of the defence of the Legations. 


General Sir Alfred Gaselee: Ladies and gentlemen, as I have been called upon 
by name to say a few words I feel I must comply, but at the same time I can 
add very little to the admirable lecture we have heard to-day as a contribution 
to the historical interest of that memorable siege. You have heard enough to tell 
you what a remarkable event it was, and how difficult must have been the task of 
Sir Claude MacDonald, who, under the stress of circumstances, was called to take 
control of such a mixed body of defenders. I can only say for myself and for those 
who were with me who had the very great pleasure and satisfaction of being able 
to arrive in time to help in relieving the Legations, that at one period things 
looked very dark indeed, in fact, even up to the moment when we arrived within 
sight of the walls and saw the three flags flying, which have been mentioned, we could 
hardly believe that those we had come to relieve were in the land of the living. 
Dead silence reigned over the whole scene, and it was not until we heard the bugle 
sound summoning us to advance that we were able to realize that we had arrived 
for any good purpose. Ladies and Gentlemen, | will not trespass any further upon 
your time, except to add my quota of thanks to Sir Claude MacDonald for his 


very admirable lecture. 


General Sir Edmund Barrow: Ladies and gentlemen. Apparently there is 
nobody else who is prepared to speak, and as time is getting on it only remains 
for me to propose a vote of thanks to Sir Claude MacDonald for the very interesting 
lecture he has given us to-day. I can only say that it has afforded me great 
pleasure, knowing as I do so well the places that we have seen depicted on the 
walls, to have been present this afternoon to hear Sir Claude’s description of the 
stirring events that then occurred. He has given you a clear account of what took 
place. The events were of such extraordinary complexity that it is difficult for 
people who were not there to follow what actually took place, without such a 
description. Amongst other matters Sir Claude has told us how providential were 
the various events which followed one upon another, but I have always thought, 
and still do, that the most providential fact of all was that an old soldier of the 
British Army was present in Peking as Her Majesty’s Representative in China. 
It was the fact that he was the senior soldier there that made all the people there 
obey him, and it was owing to his great popularity with the representatives of all 
the nationalities and classes gathered together in the Legations, that he was able 
to exert the influence which he did so happily for our country and for those others 
whose fate was linked with his. In your name, ladies and gentlemen, I tender to 
Sir Claude MacDonald our grateful thanks for his interesting lecture. 


Sir Claude MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. In a very admir- 
able play which you have al] seen, no doubt, called ‘‘ The Great Adventure,’? when 
they have buried the wrong man in Westminster Abbey, the society lady says that 
she knows what everybody was thinking about while they were there; they were 
not thinking about the poor man they were burying, but of how they were going 
to get their afternoon tea, and I am sure you are all thinking of that now. There- 
fore I will not detain you any more, but simply beg to thank you most heartily 
for the very sympathetic way in which you have listened to my lecture. 








NOTE ON THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS AT PEKING 
ON AUGUST 14th, 1890. 


By GENERAL Sir E. Barrow, G.C.B. 





IN the course of his lecture on the ‘‘ Defence of the Legations,’’ Sir 
Claude MacDonald referred to a cypher despatch sent out by him on 
August 6th, 1900. That despatch was delivered to General Sir Alfred 
Gaselee at Tsai Tsun on the afternoon of August 8th. 

The particular cypher used by Sir Claude was not in our posses- 
sion, So we at once sent off an officer, Captain Griffin, D.S.O., 1st 
Bengal Lancers, with a small cavalry escort to ride through the night 
to Tien Tsin and obtain the translation from our Consul-General 
there. This duly reached us at Ma Tou on August roth. 

It gave a rough sketch showing the position occupied by the 
Legations and particularly drew our attention to that part of the south 
wall of the Tartar City marked by the flags of America, England and 
Russia, and advised us to force an entry by the sluice gate under the 
wall at that point. It also advised us to enter Peking by the south 
gate of the Chinese City, advance straight up the main street and then 
turn off in the direction of the sluice gate aforementioned. 

On the 11th we got another cypher message, dated 1oth, saying 
that the Legations could hold out as far as food was concerned for some 
days. 
The course proposed in the message of the 6th inst. commended 
itself to Sir Alfred Gaselee, and we decided that we would keep it 
strictly to ourselves till the last moment. 

On August 12th a conference of the allied generals was held at 
the Russian headquarters near Tung Chao late in the afternoon. 
After much discussion it was decided (1), that the 13th was to be a 
day of reconnaissu.ce, the 14th of concentration on a line within 
striking distance of Peking, and 15th, day of assault; (2), that the 
Russians and Japanese, followed by the French, were to take the routes 
north of the canal, while we and the Americans marched by the roads 
south of the canal. General Linievitch (Russian), who was the 
senior general, was most persistent in urging the postponement of 
the attack till his supplies had come up, while we and the Japanese 
wanted to attack on the 14th, as we knew the Legations were running 
short of food, but we eventually gave way so far as to accept the above 
compromise. A great fight had been made as to which contingent 
was to have the honour of taking the right of the line, but on this 
point we gracefully gave way, as in accordance with Sir Claude’s 
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suggestion we really wanted the left of the line. On the 13th outposts 
were pushed forward towards Peking, and the reconnaissance duly 
carried out. 

At 2 a.m. on the 14th we were awoke by the sound of heavy firing, 
which appeared to come from our advanced post, so Sir Alfred at 
once gave orders to march. By 3 a.m. we were in movement, but it 
was 8 a.m. before we reached the front. We then gradually ascer- 
tained what had happened. The Russians, anxious to be the first into 
Peking, regardless of the agreement, had pushed on during the night 
and commenced the attack on the eastern face of the Tartar City, 
but were beaten back, and had called on the Japanese to support them. 
This premature movement committed us all to attack at once in a 
haphazard manner, and at noon we (British) advanced to the assault 
of the eastern gate of the Chinese City. To our amazement we met 
with no opposition, as practically all the defenders of this part of the 
wall had been drawn off to the Tartar City to oppose the Russo- 
Japanese attack further north. After bursting through the gate we 
pushed along the main road, and then, having crossed the road leading 
to the Hati-Men Gate, from which we were sniped, we diverged into 
the narrow lanes of the Chinese City towards the sluice gate, led by 
Mr. Boyce Kup, a China merchant, who knew Peking well, and whom 
we had attached to our headquarters for this very purpose. The heat 
was stifling, the stinks were sickening, and progress was slow, 
as the exhaustion was considerable; but at last, about 2.45 p.m., we 
struck the moat nearly opposite the water gate, and there on the wall 
in front of us we saw the flags of America, England and Russia just as 
described in the cypher message. There was, however, an ominous 
silence, and not a defender to be seen. For a moment we feared that 
the worst had happened and that the flags were but a lure to draw us 
into the open between the Chien-Men and Hati-Men Gates. Suddenly 
we saw a flag wagging, “‘come on by the water gate,’’ in the best English 
style of flag signalling. With a cheer, we—some 70 officers and men, 
Headquarter Staff and 7th Rajputs at the head of the straggling 
column—dashed across the moat under an ill-directed fire from the 
Hati-Men, and in a few moments were safe under cover of the vaulted 
arch of the water gate. It was barred against us, but we quickly burst 
our way through, assisted by eager hands from inside, and then amidst 
the clapping of the Chinese Christians and the frantic cheering of 
the Europeans on the canal bank we struggled th. ugh the slime and 
mud and up the bank, and found ourselves at 3 p.m. the first to achieve 
the rescue of the Legations, with Sir Claude waiting to welcome us, 
clad in immaculate tennis flannels. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


IN the records of every department of human activity certain well- 
marked personalities will be found whose position in reference to their 
time is very difficult to estimate. They are commonly fore-runners 
of more famous men, and while of evident genius yet lack that measure 
of achievement which is necessary before a man can be called un- 
doubtedly great. 


Carteret the statesman, Chatterton the poet, the soldier Moore, 
are examples of such: Hood is the most notable instance in our naval 
history. The difficulty of assessing their admittedly great abilities 
not uncommonly arises from early death putting a close to their 
promise, or stagnant times hindering their full fruition; Hood suffered 
from neither of these limitations. 

Born nearly half a century before Napoleon he died the year 
after Waterloo, entering the world when men could remember the 
Dutch Wars, and living to see the end of the revolutionary epic, he 
forms a remarkable link in our naval history and took part in a 
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development of warfare such as the world has rarely seen. With 
these apparent advantages his record of accomplishment is singularly 
small and, indeed, of his ninety-two years of life barely five are of 
importance to the historian who wishes to gauge his talents; even 
of those few years the majority were spent in subordinate positions. 
To the casual student he appears merely one of the many efficient 
but commonplace officers who have always formed the true basis of our 
naval power; and such a reader must needs be surprised at the apparent 
influence he had on more famous men, and the respect with which his 
name is spoken of by those who have come into closer contact with 
his life and thoughts. We have to account for a small harvest of 
deeds, and to decide what honour shall be given him by more subtle 
considerations than an analysis of brilliant actions and gallant exploits. 


Our chief help in estimating his worth is his correspondence, of 
which more will be said later. His letters abound in reasoned war- 
plans, and it may be said of his views, which were generally opposed 
to those of his commanders, that they were invariably sound and 
almost always justified by results. His exploits in the West Indies 
were indeed many, but, with a few notable exceptions, they were the 
work of his brain and pen rather than of the sail and sword. With 
regard to his final service in the Mediterranean, it is not easy to follow 
his mind so clearly, but there again it may be said that the intellect 
was unclouded and vigorous but the instruments deficient and un- 
willing. Yet, allowing for these feats of the brain, his lack of achieve- 
ment must be accounted for if we are not to consider him a pure 
theorist, a type for which he had a scorn, as evinced in his summary 
of Graves’ character. 

The reasons for his failure may be considered under two heads. 
Firstly, he had no luck. Fortune never smiled on him, and without her 
aid no commander can hope to win great fame. Hood had ever to 
struggle against incompetent superiors, inefficient material, contrary 
winds and tides. Time and again Fate cheated him of opportunities for 
glory, and it was surely with a sense of irony that he chose for his motto, 
‘* Ventis secundis’’ (with favourable winds). The second reason was 
his own character. The text which stands at the head of this essay 
had simply no meaning for him, and in a world where the majority 
of his colleagues were vastly his inferiors mentally, it was a serious 
defect. Not only did he refuse to suffer fools gladly, but he declined 
to have any patience with them at all, and in his passionate, ungram- 
matical epistles he reveals a character utterly intolerant of human 
failing or error. In his official papers he wields a more measured pen, 
but even so his scorn is generally visible, while it is very evident that 
his conversation was unsparing in its revelation of the weaknesses of 
those with whom he came in contact. 

The caustic letters to Jackson, taken in conjunction with the excel- 
lent portraits we have of him, show very plainly why Vaughan and 
Douglas were well pleased to break off conversations and render 
easily comprehensible his disputes with the army in the Mediterranean 
and his final removal from active service. 
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1724-1780. 


An arrangement of this sketch has been adopted which it is hoped 
will give as much space as possible for the discussion of Hood’s merits 
as a commander, while avoiding mere biographical details which can 
be found far better related elsewhere. Since, however, a total omis- 
sion of his service previous to 1780 would give an unbalanced and 
distorted view of his later years, a brief account of the more important 
incidents follows. 

Samuel, first Viscount Hood, the eldest son of a Somerset parson 
of Dorset stock, was born in 1724, thus being six years younger than 
that other Somerset man, Rodney, who plays such a prominent part 
in his later life. Though the Hood family was not of ancient lineage 
it already had naval traditions, and these, together with the command 
of some influence, caused Samuel and Alexander to enter the Navy 
in 1741. Both boys died peers of the realm. 

Samuel Hood’s early service was for the most part uneventful, 
and he was promoted to lieutenant after five years’ service in various 
ships as subordinate officer. During this period he served under 
Rodney, then a young post-captain, and these two men whose fame 
is so intermingled first met separated by the gulf that lay between 
the captain’s cabin and the midshipmens’ berth. It is possible that 
this relationship coloured all their future intercourse and rendered real 
intimacy impossible. 

In 1754 he received his first command, a sloop on the North 
American coast and was praised for his zeal by Boscawen. As a 
result of this commendation he was selected by Commodore Holmes 
to serve as his acting flag-captain, and this appointment was confirmed, 
Hood being posted in 1756. 

It was an excellent time for a man of his stamp to commence a 
career. Byng was about to face his firing party as the reward of 
irresolution: Anson had largely reorganized the naval service: seven 
years of most glorious warfare in every quarter of the globe were to 
give innumerable opportunities to those capable of using them, yet, 
curious to relate, Hood had but little share in the great events of the 
struggle. He missed all the general actions and, indeed, appears to 
-have had singularly little experience of work with the battle squadrons 
during his service in the ‘“‘ Antelope’’ (50) and the ‘‘ Vestal ’’ (32). 

In the latter ship he captured a French frigate after a severe 
struggle, and also distinguished himself at the bombardment of Havre 
in 1759. Rodney selected the ‘‘ Vestal’’ to fly his flag in during 
the inshore work, .and specially mentioned Hood’s zeal and ability; 
a valuable tribute from an officer always vigorous in his condemnation 
of incompetence or misconduct in others. An earlier episode while 
he was in the “‘ Antelope’’ is, however, more characteristic. In 1757 
he attacked the French ship ‘‘ Aquilon’’ (50) in Audierne Bay. After 
a short engagement he drove her ashore and then, on that ill-omened 
coast and at a great risk to his own vessel, repeatedly returned to the 
attack, and not till the enemy was a helpless wreck did he beat off 
clear of the land. The incident is unimportant historically, but it showed 
that passion for complete victory which always burnt in Hood’s soul. 
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After the war, Hood served for the most part in command of 
guardships, but for three years was commodore on the North American 
station: an important position in those days when revolt was openly 
brewing. In 1777 he was made a commissioner of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and, as the post was for life, his active service seemed to be 
at an end. Worthy enough, it cannot be said to have been brilliant. 
Of his 24 years as captain 14 had been passed ashore or in guard- 
ships, and it seemed that a creditable career had reached a fitting 
close in the dignified semi-retirement of a dockyard official. The 
general esteem in which he was held as a capable man is evident from 
his selection to supervise the entrance of the Duke of Clarence into 
the Navy and the baronetcy conferred in 1778. 

These marks of the Royal favour no doubt told on his behalf 
when, in 1780, the Tory Government were at their wits’ ends to secure 
a suitable second for Rodney in the West Indies. That admiral was 
unsparing in his criticism of all subordinates who did not please him, 
and openly attributed his failure on April 17th, 1780, to misconduct 
on the part of his captains. The ministers were bound to support 
Rodney—their own choice—and, indeed, his continued success was 
essential to them as being the one bright spot in the war, but capable 
officers were hard to find. The Keppel-Palliser controversy had split 
the Navy on party lines and many of the best-known men refused to 
serve under Sandwich as First Lord. 

Hood’s abstention from politics, his known capacity and his 
previous service with Rodney marked him out as a suitable man. 
In September, 1780, he was specially promoted to rear-admiral and 
in November sailed for Barbadoes to commence those brilliant two 
years on which his fame principally rests. 


HOOD AS A SUBORDINATE.—1781—1783. 
Ist Period. January—April, 1781. 


NARRATIVE.—On January 4th, 1781, Hood joined Rodney, bringing 
the latter’s force up to about 20 sail of the line. Against this con- 
siderable fleet there were only four French ships at Martinique, but 
it was known that upwards of 4o ships of the line were at Brest, re- 
fitting after the autumn’s arduous work. 

The war in the West Indies had been as indecisive as it was 
elsewhere; a few islands had changed hands, but as a whole matters 
were in a condition of deadlock and Rodney did little in spite of 
his superiority. At the end of the month news was received that 
war had been declared with Holland. At once it was decided to seize 
St. Eustatius and later to reduce Surinam, Guiana and Curacoa— 
the latter operation to be carried out by Hood. 

St. Eustatius possessed a peculiar importance in the war. Desti- 
tute of harbours and products, as a neutral port it had become a 
centre for trade with the rebels and French: as a great deal of con- 
traband passed through it Rodney had found it a thorn in his side. 
The island fell without resistance on February 3rd and with it a 
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vast quantity of wealth stored there. The plan of campaign was 
changed and the attacks on Curacoa and Guiana abandoned. Informa- 
tion having been received from a Captain Linzee that a French force 
of 12 ships was on the way out, Hood was despatched on the 12th 
to cruise to windward of Martinique, but these orders were cancelled 
in March, and in spite of Hood’s protests he was compelled to blockade 
Fort Royal to leeward. On April 28th 20 sail were sighted to 
windward, and although Hood tried his utmost to keep close in 
he was unable to, and the next day the Comte de Grasse effected a 
junction with the ships already in harbour, bringing his number up 
to 24. With these he attacked Hood in a desultory manner but 
refused close action, and on the 3oth the latter was obliged to haul 
off with one of his ships badly damaged. 


CoMMENT.—The details of the transactions at St. Eustatius will 
not be discussed here, but as the riches seized had a most disastrous 
effect on the war and a considerable influence on Hood’s career some 
reference must be made to them, and in any account of these affairs one 
must have a clear conception of Rodney’s character and reputation 
at this time. He was now 62 and shattcred physically, financially 
and mentally by his own excesses. Proud as the aristocrats of the 
‘‘ancien regime ’? among whom he had lived and aloof as an autocrat, 
he established no spiritual bond with subordinates, whom he looked 
down on as narrow-minded and provincial. Rapacious, irresolute and 
unscrupulous he combined the typical vices of the eighteenth century 
oligarchs with but little of their capacity or decision. In his two 
successful actions he was guided by the advice of his flag-captains, 
and in one case was actually in bed during the engagement.’ His 
reputation for greed of gold was notorious and had already caused 
much ill-feeling in the service. Such was the private character of 
the man who now held the keys of the treasure house. His profes- 
sional ability has long been rated high: we shall see how far his 
behaviour justifies his place in the naval Pantheon. 

St. Eustatius was of no strategic value as the possession of a 
belligerent. To seize it as a convenient way of damaging the enemy 
was a sound and obvious move so long as our naval supremacy was 
undisputed. The retention of the island was, however, a very second- 
ary consideration compared with the destruction of the enemy’s fleet. 
Wars are not won with captured dollars. Similarly the reduction of 
Curacoa would have been a useful and legitimate operation so long 
as it was not considered the main business of the fleet, and its accom- 
plishment depended entirely on the possibility of French re-inforce- 
ments from Europe. 

Hood believed that none could arrive before the middle of April, 
justifying his belief with reasoning, and he evidently put no trust 
in Captain Linzee’s—his brother-in-law—information which, indeed, 
proved to be mistaken. His account of the real reason for abandon- 
ing the Curacoa expedition is interesting for the light it throws on 
the state of mind of the commanders. General Vaughan had 





1For this remarkable ‘incident, see “ Barham. Papers,” Vol. I. 
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originally suggested the attack, but after seeing the spoils of St. 
Eustatius refused to give Hood any men which, as the latter remarked, 
‘‘was very surprising, and not what he expected from General 
Vaughan.’’ The soldier ‘‘made no reply, but turned away and 
addressed himself to someone else.’’ It was evident that Vaughan was 
not going to trust Rodney alone with the booty. 

It is interesting to note that in the opinion of Rodney’s flag- 
captain, Young, the capture of Curacoa was easy, and he bewails the 
fact that more has not been done. It appears, however, that Hood 
was contented enough to blockade Martinique provided he had been 
allowed to conduct matters in his own way, and this he was not 
permitted to do. At the beginning of March it was evident to all 
that Linzee’s fleet would not arrive, and Hood then applied for his 
ships to be refitted and ‘‘the poor fellows given what refreshment 
we could,’’ but Rodney’s only answer was to transfer the blockading 
force to leeward. The reasons for this ‘‘unmeaning station of the 
fleet’’ are hard to discover, if we wish to give Rodney credit for first- 
class abilities. The impossibility of maintaining a close blockade to 
leeward was clearly pointed out by Hood in his letter of April rst, 
and it seems incredible that Rodney should not leave to the man on 
the spot what was in essence a tactical question. The stupidity of 
Rodney becomes even more amazing when we consider that on April 
16th he knew the French were expecting 24 ships and, while informing 
Jamaica, omitted either to tell Hood or to join the force which was 
bound to bear the brunt of the attack 

There seems to be but little doubt that Hood’s strictures were 
justified, and the commander-in-chief was really disturbed by the 
thought of the four ships in Fort Royal interfering with his buccaneer- 
ing transactions. If this was the case it can only be said that Rodney 
sold the cause of his country for private gain as much as if he had 
been in traitorous communication with the enemy. The almost un- 
disputed entrance of De Grasse into Fort Royal Bay commenced the 
operations which ended five months later when Cornwallis marched 
out of Yorktown, a prisoner. 

Hood’s operations in the presence of the enemy were very vigorous 
and gained him great credit from both sides. In spite of the odds 
against him he was resolute to force a close action, and only the 
baffling winds under the land prevented him doing so. If we consider 
that—through no fault of his own—his fleet was nearly 2,000 short 
of complement from disease, and many of the ships were in very bad 
repair, it will be evident that he did well to get off with only one ship 
seriously damaged. The day had at least taught the English that 
the French were unenterprising and our foes that they could not rely 
on our squadron keeping quiet, however inferior. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TOBAGO. 
May—June, 1781. 


NARRATIVE.—Rodney at last concentrated his fleet at Antigua on 
May goth, and as it was much shattered by the prolonged cruising 
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and the previous action he had to avail himself of the dockyard there. 
Meanwhile De Grasse, after detaching a small force to Tobago 
attacked St. Lucia with his main body. The troops at this latter 
island fought with vigour and success so that the French were com- 
pelled to return to Martinique, sailing shortly afterwards for Tobago, 
where they arrived on the 31st. On the 27th Rodney, at Barbadoes, 
had received information of the French advance guard and a request 
from the governor of Tobago for assistance, but not till the 29th did 
he send Rear-Admiral Drake with six ships there, and the latter had 
a narrow escape from the main body of the enemy, having to beat 
a hasty retreat. 

On June 3rd Rodney with 20 sail-of-the-line sailed and the next 
day, arriving off Tobago, tound it had surrendered. On the 5th the 
enemy’s fleet of 24 ships was in sight to leeward, but no attempt 
was made to attack them, and on the 8th the British fleet arrived back 
at Barbadoes. 

COMMENT.—Rodney’s action throughout was weak and undecided. 
He neither took vigorous steps to avail himself of the Heaven-sent 
opportunity which the French detachment at Tobago gave him nor 
to help St. Lucia. Owing to the trade winds the time taken to reach 
Tobago was calculable, and if Rodney had sailed on the 27th with 
his whole fleet he was certain to arrive there before any French rein- 
forcements could. Hood urged the advantage of this plan repeatedly 
and in writing, but without effect. He pointed out that the arrival 
of our fleet would lead to the annihilation of the three French ships, 
the encouragement of the colonists, and, finally, that, as when De 
Grasse did arrive he would only have 21 ships against the English 
20, a decisive battle in our favour would be possible. 

Instead of carrying out this reasoned scheme Rodney sent six 
ships, a totally indefensible step. To divide one’s force in the presence 
of an enemy known to be superior is madness, and if De Grasse had 
given us an opportunity by dispersing his fleet the English admiral 
was courting irretrievable disaster by following his example. It is 
interesting, as showing his instability, to note that ten months later 
we find him refusing to distribute his forces when it was not only 
justifiable, but imperative. 

It is possible that in Rodney’s eyes it was essential to guard the 
northern islands, and as commander-in-chief on the spot he had a 
right to his own opinion: in that case Tobago should have been 
abandoned without further effort as being outside the main strategical 
area. The failure to attack the French on June 5th is another blot 
on Rodney’s reputation. On May 21st Hood had written that he 
had no doubt Sir George with his 20 would attack the French 24, 
‘‘and I trust a very good account will be given of them.’’ Rodney 
himself had publicly declared his intention of fighting at the first 
opportunity, and there were the French to leeward and in some dis- 
order; yet nothing was done and they passed out of sight without 
a shot being fired. True, the odds were against the English, but 
to a man whose chief title to fame is as a tactical innovator, that 
should have been only a stimulus to action. 
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It is probable that he wished to keep his fleet intact, but if that 
was his idea he cast away all the past traditions of the service and 
adopted that method of warfare which so often led the French to 
disaster. 

Hood’s commentary on these events is singularly just, and, while 
clearing him from all responsibility for the blunders fills us with respect 
for his intellect and regret for his lack of opportunity. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE CHESAPEAKE. 
July—October, 1781. 


NARRATIVE. 
English. French. 
July 2nd.—Graves writes to Rod- July 5th.—De Grasse leaves Fort 
ney informing him that the | Royal. 
French expect large reinforce- July 26th.—De Grasse arrives Cap 
ments on North American Francais. Learns that great 


coast. effort is proposed in America 
Aug. iIst.—Rodney goes home | against Yorktown if possible. 

with convoy, leaving Hood in Obtains troops and money. 

command. Aug. 5th.—De Grasse sails for 
Aug. t1oth.—Hood sails to join | Chesapeake with 28 ships. 


Graves with 14 ships. 
Aug. 16th.—Graves learns French 
are on the move. 


Aug. 27th.—Hood~ looks into | 
Chesapeake. ‘ 
Aug. 28th.—Hood arrives off | 

Sandy Hook. 


Sept. 1st.—Graves sails for Chesa- 
peake with 19 ships. 


Sept. 13th.—Graves returns to 
New York. 
Oct. 18th.—Cornwallis surrenders. ' 


| Aug. 15th.—Rebels know French 
are coming. 

Aug. 24th.—Washington com- 

mences march to Yorktown. 

|Aug. 27th.—Barras leaves Rhode 

Island for Chesapeake. 

| Aug. 30th.—De Grasse anchors in 
Chesapeake. 

| Sept. 5th.—De Grasse comes out. 

Indecisive action. 

| Sept. oth.—De Grasse 

Barras having joined. 


returns, 


CoMMENT.—These operations, decisive of the war, are as interest- 





ing as any in naval history, but we can only consider them here as 
they affect Hood’s fame. It must be frankly admitted that De Grasse 
obtains most of the honour, for that admiral, usuatly timid in con- 
ception and irresolute in action, behaved during these months with 
both vigour and ability. It may be remarked that his operations 
bear a striking resemblance to those of Marlborough before Blenheim 
in the sudden transfer of overwhelming force, the secrecy as to the 
objective and the importance of the result. 


Hood on this occasion was undoubtedly ignorant of the plans of 
the enemy, for on June 24th he wrote that the French would ‘‘ prob- 
ably send a few ships to Rhode Island’’; while as late as August 
2yth his secretary, presumably in his confidence, considered the 
American cause to be tottering and that the French would not send 
more than 12 ships from the West Indies. Graves seems to have 
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had a more correct view as to the probable seriousness of the situation, 
and his letters are full of the impression of impending danger. 


After the action of September 5th Hood showed his usual vigour 
and acumen. He saw the serious state of affairs and the necessity 
for taking drastic steps. It was then that he formed the bold plan 
of seizing the enemy’s anchorage in the Chesapeake, and actually 
wrote to Graves advising him to do so, but his superior would have 
none of it. 

It is a little difficult to blame Graves. A commonplace man, 
hopelessly outnumbered in force and conscious after the 5th of his 
inability to control those ships he had, he would have been acting 
in a manner totally at variance with his nature had he staked the 
fate of the Continent upon a throw. It is also possible that, puzzled 
and confused by his responsibilities, the touch of scorn which runs 
through Hood’s letters was sufficient to drive him into the opposite 
course. 

His subordinate knew well that ‘‘ desperate cases require bold 
remedies’; but Graves, gallant, muddle-headed man that he was, 
could not appreciate Hood’s cool brain and fiery spirit. Thus De 
Grasse returned safely to the Chesapeake and the fate of North 
America was decided. ‘‘ Sir Samuel would be glad to give an opinion, 
but he knows not what to say in the lamentable state to which we 
have brought ourselves.’’ When the fleet had returned to New York 
Hood, with forebodings in his heart, urged an early return and 
attempt to bring the enemy to action, but, ‘“‘though every moment 
is precious,’’ delays occurred; soon he heard ‘‘the most melancholy 
news Great Britain ever received,’’ that Cornwallis had capitulated 
on October 18th. In his opinion it was a ‘‘ most heartbreaking 
business,’’ as ‘‘ his Lordship ought to have been succoured before the 
French returned to the Chesapeake, which Mr. Graves had it in his 
power to effect.’’ This is Hood’s conclusion as to the strategy ot 
the autumn. 

Hood’s views on the action of September 5th are interesting, 
for on that day he came in contact with the old ‘‘ Fighting Instruc- 
tions’’ on one of the last occasions of their use, and he also has left 
us his views at some length on the tactics employed. He blames 
Graves severely for not attacking the van of the straggling French 
line vigorously and overwhelming it before the rear could come up, 
a tactical idea more in accordance with the practice of the next war 
than of the eighteenth century. On the other hand, it appears that 
Hood considered the preservation of the line vitally important and 
in his memo. to Middleton he appears much averse to a mélée. In 
the action itself he even remained out of action much of the time 
rather than disorder our line by running down to attack. ‘‘I never 
heard it suggested that too strict an adherence could be paid to the 
line of battle.’’ It is evident that Hood was not an innovator in 
this respect, but it must be remembered that against a superior enemy 
who is capable of manceuvring—as the French at that time were— 
there will always be danger in disordering one’s fleet, and there is 
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much to be said for Hood’s idea of keeping in a compact and well- 
ordered line, ready to take advantage of an enemy’s blunder. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF APRIL 12th. 
February—April, 1782. 


NARRATIVE.—In our consideration of Hood’s service as subordinate 
we now have to pass over a few months and resume the narrative 
of events at the end of February, 1782, when Rodney, somewhat 
restored in health, resumed the command in the West Indies. On 
February 22nd the British were united at St. Lucia, and four days 
later De Grasse returned from St. Kitts to Fort Royal to await 
reinforcement. On March 16th Hood was sent to cruise off Point 
Salines to intercept the French coming from Europe, but on the 
2oth they arrived at Fort Royal, having made the northern islands 
instead of their usual landfall. 

On receipt of this information Hood was recalled. 

The French now had 35 sail of the line in Fort Royal; four at 
Cap Francais, while 13 Spaniards were lying at Guanica in Porto 
Rico. It was known that they proposed a combined attack on 
Jamaica. Rodney had 36 ships at St. Lucia. On April 8th Rodney 
heard that the French were getting to sea and at once sailed in 
pursuit. In the calms under the islands his fleet became scattered 
and Hood’s division had on the gth to stand a sharp attack which 
was not pressed home. The English then concentrated and, after 
two days’ manoeuvring in light air, were able to force an action on 
April 12th. 

CoMMENT.—During the operations previous to the arrival of the 
French reinforcements at Martinique Hood appears in his usual and 
thankless rdle as an adviser to deaf ears. He alone saw how urgent 
it was to intercept the French squadron, which might amount to 14 
ships and was to be expected at any moment. He also urged that 
the commonest prudence on the part of the enemy would cause them 
to avoid St. Lucia and make Guadaloupe their landfall. In accord- 
ance with these ideas he advised Rodney to divide his forces, 18 
ships cruising off Martinique and a similar number off Deseada. 
Each detachment would be ample to deal with any possible force 
of French, while being to windward they could easily unite shoulda 
De Grasse show any activity. This was sound strategical dispersion - 
and combination. 

Rodney’s reply to this scheme was wrong in every particular. 
He just said that the French could certainly not sail till March and 
that there was time and to spare. He added that the French were 
certain to make Cape Salines and that it would be dangerous to divide 
his forces. It is curious to note this passion for concentration when 
we remember his reckless dispersion during the operations off Tobago. 
However, with his customary instability he changed his plans on the 
20th, just one day too late, and adopted Hood’s ideas, but altered 
them again on the 23rd and assembled his fleet once more. Mean- 
while, unknown to him, the French force had reached Fort Royal, 
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having justified Hood’s reasoning in every particular. The situation 
was now serious, but hardly sufficiently so to justify Hood’s saying 
that nothing but a miracle could save the English cause. It was 
apparent to the meanest intelligence that De Grasse must be attacked 
before he could unite his forces, and Hood wished to keep up a 
blockade of Fort Royal, knowing how difficult manoeuvring was in 
the light airs under the land. Rodney decided, perhaps rightly, to 
remain in readiness at anchor. 

The commander-in-chief was, during the next few days, to have 
an opportunity of gauging for himself the difficulties under which 
Hood had maintained the blockade of Martinique in the previous year. 
The separation of Hood’s division on the 9th was, perhaps, inevitable 
under the prevailing weather conditions, though his subordinate 
thought that he did not show much judgment in permitting it. 
Be that as it may, the enemy might have inflicted irreparable injury 
had they acted with vigour, although it is evident from all accounts 
that Hood’s division kept up a very severe fire against their opponents. 
The admiral expressed himself as perfectly satisfied with his second’s 
conduct and asked for advice from him immediately afterwards; so it 
appears that the handling of the van division was above reproach, in 
spite of the curious incident of the single French ship which nearly 
collided with the English line without a shot being fired at her. If 
it had not been for Rodney’s approbation there might be a suspicion 
that Hood was sulkily refusing to act without orders, but in the absence 
of comment on the incident at the time, we can come to no decision. 

The roth and 11th passed without episode, and on the latter date 
Hood in a note to his chief, said, ‘‘ I hope we shall do most effectua: 
business to-morrow.’’ The pity is that Hood was not able to make it as 
effectual as he both could and would. ° 


The 12th April. 
Hood’s share in the success of 12th April, 1782, resolves itself into 
two portions. 
(a). His operations during the action. 
(b). His behaviour after the victory. 


(a) Hood’s share in the important stage of the action was small, as 
his division being in the rear simply had to follow the centre through the 
enemy’s line, after which it lay for some time becalmed to windward. 
He made every effort to run down on the scattered and demoralized 
French, ordering his division to chase, but it was not till the evening 
that he had the gratification of bringing the Ville de Paris to action and 
receiving De Grasse’s sword. 

His views on the tactics of what has often been described as an 
epoch-making victory, would be very interesting, but it does not appear 
from his letters that he noticed any peculiarity in Rodney’s manceuvre 
of breaking the line, though he realized better than his chief the con- 
fusion into which it threw the French. The unusual lack of definite 
criticism in his letters on this occasion is unfortunate, as it makes it 
difficult for us to gauge his tactical ideas. His clearest expression on 
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the subject is in his comment on Graves’ Memo in November, 1781, 
where he states that if the enemy is thrown into disorder—as was the 
case on 12th April—the British line should be kept compact and 
thrown on the most vulnerable part of the enemys’. It may be asserted 
that this idea, if logically worked out, would lead to cutting the line, 
but in the absence of any fleet action fought by Hood on equal terms 
it would be dangerous to dogmatize as to his ideas. We can only 
remember that he was Nelson’s teacher. 

(b) Hood after the action, is, like the chorus of a Greek play, com- 
menting on the failings of the characters. The sunset of the 12th 
found Rodney with 36 ordered ships to windward of a scattered and 
damaged mob of 25 who had already lost their admiral and five of their 
number. In the islands, to which they could easily run, were sufficient 
French and Spanish ships to form a formidable force if united; by 
their desertion of their admiral, the enemy were evidently for the 
moment demoralized, and not without reason, for they had suffered 
terribly. It was an occasion for a decisive blow to end the war, and as 
Hood said, ‘‘ to set poor old England on tip-toe.”’ 

It need scarcely be said that Rodney proved incapable of using 
his unique opportunity. He had five prizes: that was enough for him, 
he had done ‘‘ very handsomely.’’ The days after the battle were to be 
devoted to caring for these tangible and valuable proofs of victory, to 
the total neglect of all military considerations. Hood protested with 
his customary vigour and was met with blank refusal. Douglas, the 
flag captain, also urged energetic measures, and was handsomely 
snubbed. It was a pity that these two able, but very dissimilar men, 
should not have united in giving the advice, but Hood thought 
Douglas a fool and made no disguise of it, so not unnaturally he 
lost the flag-captain’s valuable support. It would have been difficult 
for Rodney to have sesisted the combined opinions of the two cleverest 
men in the fleet. His arguments for not pursuing, which he produced 
later, will not stand much examination. 

Finally Hood, on the 17th, was ordered to keep hull down ahead 
of the fleet in order that the passage of the prizes to Jamaica might 
be covered, but Rodney rather curiously gave his second discretion 
to proceed, if he thought requisite, direct to a rendezvous off Altevela. 
Hood needed no second bidding. Running with ‘‘steering sails alow 
and aloft, day and night ’’ for the Mona Channel, which he considered 
to be the probable route of the French, he was rewarded on the roth 
by sighting four sail close to Porto Rico. At once a general chase 
was ordered, and though the enemy ran into a narrow and dangerous 
channel near the shore, they were pursued and captured. The 
French consisted of two ships of the line and two frigates, the main 
body having passed by on the previous day. 

This little piece of service was very characteristic of Hood’s genius; 
the correct choice of objective, the energy displayed in the pursuit, and 
the thoroughness of the result, were such as always marked operations 
which he undertook when free from interference. It may be remarked 
that he deviated from the direct course to his rendezvous on his own 
responsibility, and this disposes of the charge which has been made, 
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that he lacked initiative and was inclined to sulk when carrying out 
orders he disliked. 


Final Service in American War. 


After the 12th April Hood was left to cruise off Jamaica to watch 
the enemy, a task he bitterly resented, knowing that if full use had been 
made of the late victory naval operations would have been ended and the 
offensive taken against the enemy’s possessions. Rodney was recalled 
in July, being relieved by Admiral Pigot. No operations of interest 
took place during the remander of the war, though Hood’s organization 
and control of the Cap Francais blockade showed he was determined if 
possible to fight a decisive action. The immobility of the enemy and 
incompetence of Pigot robbed him of his desire. 

The period is chiefly noteworthy from a personal point of view. 
At this time there were serving under his command two officers destined 
to be known to fame. The least important was the future king, 
William IV., who was under Hood’s care, a connection much valued 
by the Admiral, whose reverence for his sovereign was deep and 
genuine. There was also in command of the ‘‘ Albemarle,’’ 28, Horatio 
Nelson, who, in those years gained that deep respect for the character 
and opinions of Hood which influenced all his life. 

We here conclude our consideration of Hood’s service as a subor- 
dinate, and it is hoped that some idea of his intellectual ability has 
been given. Before we consider his achievements in independent 
command it will be as well to examine his character and personality— 
a task rendered easier by our knowledge of his previous service. 

Without a conception of Hood as a man it is impossible to appre- 
ciate his exploits fully. 


Hood’s Character. 


Hood’s character was one of rare complexity and strength, but 
fortunately it is much easier for us to form an estimate of it than is 
the case with most 18th century admirals. His letters, written during 
the American War, are invaluable in the glimpse they give of a remark- 
able personality, and objectionable as they may be to the grammatical 
purist, I know few documents which surpass them in fiery vigour and 
directness. , 

The first impression one obtains on reading them is somewhat 
painful, for the worst of Hood’s faults lay on the surface, as we can 
see in the sardonic, strong-featured face of Abbott’s portrait. His un- 
restrained criticism of his superiors, his intolerance of fools, his intel- 
lectual pride are all only too evident. No charge is too bad to bring 
against Rodney, from reading his subordinates’ letters, to stealing 
prize-money. Hood’s acid tongue is turned mercilessly against those 
weaker in brain than himself, while he has never a suspicion that his 
own conduct can ever be in question. ‘‘I am perfectly conscious of 
no one omission in the whole of my conduct.’’ ‘‘ Had I the honour of 
commanding His Majesty’s noble fleet the flag of England would have 
graced the sterns of upwards of 20 sail of the enemy.’’ ‘‘ Sir George 
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requires a monitor as much as a forward child.’’ Sir Charles Douglas 
is ‘no more fit for the station he fills than I am to be an archbishop.’ 
Graves ‘‘ may be a good theoretical man, I know he is a cunning man.”’ 
Pigot ‘‘ is very unequal to the command of so great a fleet.’’ The list 
of scathing comments and bitter criticisms could be prolonged indefi- 
nitely and leave an impression as to Hood’s character anything but 
agreeable. Whatever ability a man may have, such letters written by 
a subordinate may well seem inexcusable. That impression would be 
false. 

Hood must be considered essentially as a forerunner, and judged 
not by any absolute standard but by what went before and what followed 
him. He was one of the first fruits of that growth of the spiritual 
which put an end to what has been well called the Prose Age. Since 
the days of the Puritans mankind had become lapped in the bonds 
of materialism, and where the spirit burnt at all, as in Hawke and 
Chatham, it was sub-conscious and unexpressed. Such stolid admirals 
as Herbert, Rooke and Anson no doubt loved their country, but it 
cannot be said that they burned with the fire that we see in Nelson’s 
eyes. That fire was part of the movement of the soul which in France 
hurled the armies of the Revolution against Europe, and in England 
inspired that glorious outburst of poetry which fills the early 19th 
century with song. Hood was one of the earliest to feel this influence, 
and it is this which explains the apparently factious nature of his 
letters. ‘‘My feelings are so strong that I must express myself to 
you to give vent to the perturbation and anguish of my mind.’’ He 
was filled with a consuming love of his country, and in his expression 
of it we repeatedly find him anticipating Nelson. It is impossible to 
avoid the feeling that similar remarks dropped from his lips in the 
hearing of the young captain of the ‘‘ Albemarle.”’ 

‘‘T feel too much and my mind is too greatly depressed with 
the sense I have of my country’s calamities to dwell longer upon the 
painful subject.’”’ ‘‘I have really fretted myself ill, for nothing but 
a miracle can now retrieve the King’s affairs in this country. Iam 
of that frame and texture that I cannot be indifferent where the service 
of my King and country is so materially affected. I must, however, 
endeavour to do it or I shall soon be tossed overboard. + 

‘‘This proves the different frames of men’s minds: some are full 
of anxiety, impatience and apprehension, while others are , Perfectly 
cool, tranquil and indifferent. Mine is of the former cast.’ 

His disregard of prizes is also a characteristic trait. He ‘“‘is 
abundantly happy in being at a distance”’ from St. Eustatius. “‘If 
officers cannot be found that will make the glory of their King and 
country to take place of every other consideration there is no salvation 
for us, the labour and toil of a few will not affect it. Whenever an 
officer under my command departs from the great line of service on 
the score of private considerations I shall take notice of him.”’ 

It is a new voice among the host of: Pococks and Arbuthnots that 
grew wealthy during the naval wars of the time. 

It may be remembered that there is no evidence that Hood ever 
allowed his intolerance of mismanagement to overstep the bounds of 
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discipline, and his notes to superiors are couched in respectful if slightly 
sardonic language. ‘‘ But I most readily submit to your superior 
knowledge and shall cheerfully obey your commands on all occasions 
with the utmost fidelity. I am perfectly sensible you mean everything 
for the best and most sincerely hope and trust it will prove so.”’ 

We have now seen something of Hood’s strength and weakness: 
this sketch would scarcely be complete if it did not make some refer- 
ence to a rather unexpected feature in his character. A censorious 
subordinate, a critical colleague, he yet gained to a rare degree the 
confidence and affection of those serving under him; nothing could 
exceed the feeling. with which he writes of the sufferings—often unne- 
cessary—inflicted on the seamen. The comfort and health of the ‘‘ poor 
fellows ’’ is always a consideration with him, and he repeatedly insists 
on the necessity for rendering their lives more bearable. 

After April 12th, when he was at Jamaica, a banquet was given 
by the merchants to Rodney. Hood told his Admiral that the money 
would be better laid out in buying necessaries for the poor seamen, 
who were much in need of attention, ‘‘ but the vanitv of the one and 
the inordinate appetite for feasting of the others prevented my advice 
being followed.’’ Finally, as a contrast to the bitterness of his attacks 
on superiors I will give this letter, which he wrote immediately after 
St. Kitts. 

‘‘ When the squadron was without bread I procured yams for 
the people to help out with the flour: and though the men were under 
arms from January 25th to February 15th they performed their duty 
with a cheerfulness and good humour that charmed me. I therefore 
take the liberty to propose to their Lordships that the yams should be 
a present upon this extraordinary occasion. It will show the poor 
fellows they are attended to.’”! 

Hood stands at the parting of the ways, a curious blend of Nelson 
and Jervis. He was the precursor and in many ways the direct in- 
spirer of that band of seamen who in the next war swept the seas and 
ultimately saved Europe. If sometimes his ardent spirit chafed against 
the bonds which impeded its full development, are we to blame him ? 

Hood’s genius is treated of elsewhere in this essay, but we can also 
admire him as a man. 


HOOD AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
‘ I.—St. Kitts. 


The first period we have to consider in describing Hood’s service 
as Commander-in-Chief lasts from November, 1781, to February, 1782. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis in October, 1781, the only obyec- 
tive for the French fleet in North America was New York, and it was 
evident that no attempt on that place would be made during’ the 
approaching winter. Hood therefore wished to return without delay to 
his station though he was bound to be very inferior to the enemy, 
and in order to reduce this inevitable disadvantage he was urgent with 


1 Compare his assistance in introducing lemon-juice in 1793. ‘‘Barham Papers.” 
Vol. III. 
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Admiral Digby to detach as many ships as possible from the Northern 
Squadron to the West Indies. This, as Hood remarked, would be 
but reciprocal, for every liner that could be spared had left the islands 
in August. Digby, fearing to denude his own station, only consented 
to give Hood four ships, and the latter prophesied truly that he would 
be forced to assume the defensive and unable to prevent mischief. 

Hood wished to keep this addition to his force secret, and imitate 
De Grasse’s exploit of August on a small scale by arriving with 18 
ships instead of 14, which might enable us to surprise a French detach- 
ment. Digby, however, took no precautions to prevent the informa- 
tion leaking out, although if the French knew their opponents’ force 
De Grasse could always dispose of a superior one. 

Hood, with his 18 ships, arrived at Barbadoes on December 5th 
to find all the English stations in the West Indies depleted of naval 
stores and provisions which were urgently required. The French to 
the number of 30 had reached Port Royal on November 24th and also 
refitted their fleet. Thus there was a pause in the war in those 
latitudes. 

On January 8th, 1782, Hood learnt that the whole French fleet 
was at sea, but received no information as to their destination till the 
16th, when he heard that they were attacking St. Kitts. Hopelessly 
inferior as he was, he followed at once with 22 ships of the line. Heavy 
gales impeded his passage, but on the 23rd he left Antigua, having 
taken on board 700 troops under General Prescott. 


The plan he had formed for attacking the enemy was remarkably 
daring. The French fleet and transports were anchored in a confused 
mass off Basse Terre, which was in their possession, the garrison of 
the island having retreated to the impregnable fortress of Brimstone 
Hill, where they were besieged by 6,000 men. Hood intended to arrive 
at daylight on the 24th and attack the windward end of the enemy, his 
ships tacking in succession so as to keep the whole English fleet 
circling round the exposed French ships. It is easy to conceive what 
confusion would ensue in a fleet attacked in this manner, and it is a 
thousand pities that the plan could not be put into execution. , 


It is, however, a fair question as to whether it might not have 
been better to have stood boldly into the midst of the enemy and 
anchored two ships to each one of his, as Nelson did at Aboukir and 
Suffren tried to at Porto Praya. This would probably have been more 
decisive than the bombardment projected, but it must be remembered 
that such a manoeuvre was very difficult to accomplish in the smoke 
and confusion of action, and that with the English so inferior any of 
the chances of battle might cause a disaster. Under the circumstances 
of the moment the usual réles were reversed, and it was for the French 
to strive for a decisive action and the English to think of their mission. 


The ingenious operation projected was baulked by the gross careless- 
ness of two lieutenants. Two ships collided in the night, and so much 
time was lost that all hope of surprise was at an end. This is an excel- 
lent instance of how much may depend on the skill and vigilance of a 
junior officer; had the officers on watch behaved with proper judgment 
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a most brilliant chapter might have been added to the history of the 
navy. As it was the French got under weigh during the afternoon of 
the 24th, and Hood had to devise another plan, which he did without 
hesitation. The idea of seizing the enemy’s anchorage, which he 
had wished to try in the Chesapeake, was now to be carried out. 

The night of the 24th was spent in luring the enemy, who had 
29 of the line and three 50-gun ships, away from and to leeward of 
Basse-Terre. These manoeuvres continued on the 25th, when both 
fleets being off Nevis and the French to leeward, at noon Hood altered 
course to the northward and stood for Frigate Bay under all sail. 
De Grasse, as soon as possible, attacked the centre and rear, but the 
captains in that portion of the line behaved with such conduct and 
courage that during a smart action little impression was made on them. 
The British van commenced to anchor at 3.30 p.m., and the rear came 
to supported by the fire of those already anchored about 6 p.m. De 
Grasse, baffled, then stood to the southward. The next day Hood 
re-ordered his line and beat off two attacks of the enemy.? 

The position was now very curious. Hood commanded Basse- 
Terre road and forced the French to change their base to the incon- 
venient Old road; he was also well placed on the French lines of com- 
munication to Martinique, and while he remained there the French fleet 
was forced to remain concentrated and under weigh, a to attempt 
any of our other possessions. 

On the other hand, the increase in the numbers of the French 
fleet, which finally numbered 38, absolutely prohibited any active move 
on Hood’s part, and the small force of his troops rendered a direct relief 
impossible. The inhabitants of the island were disaffected, and so 
closely was Brimstone Hill invested that all attempts at communication 
failed even when they were undertaken by single persons who knew 
the country. The only message received from the garrison said they 
were in good condition and confident. Hood therefore resolved not 
to abandon the ‘‘ gallant old soldier,’’ General Fraser, while he could 
be of any assistance, especially as Rodney was known to be on his 
way out with considerable reinforcements. 

The disposal of the troops with the fleet was now a matter of some 
difficulty. It was evident that it would be impossible to force a way 
into the besieged stronghold, and even if successful the addition of 600 
men to the garrison would chiefly mean further difficulty with regard to 
food, for it was already impregnable to assault. Hood, therefore, was 
anxious to land them near Basse-Terre to cause a diversion, and after 
some grumbling on the part of Prescott, this was done on the 28th. 
After a preliminary success the troops were forced to re-embark next 
day. The Admiral then wished the landing party to be made up to 
2,500 men with marines and seamen and a post established ashore. 
Prescott negatived this idea and was sent back to Antigua at his own 
request. 

The English remained at anchor beating off periodical attacks of 
the scene lh and hoping for Rodney, till on n February 13th Brimstone 
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Hill surrendered, and there being no reason why Hood should remain 
he evacuated his position at 11 p.m. on the 14th. The French were 
completely baffled by the silence and celerity with which this difficult 
operation was carried out, and failed to bring the English to action. 

It is needless to comment on the technical skill and military deter- 
mination which the admiral showed throughout these operations. 
They have been universally admired by both French and English, and 
the fame which the exploit gained at the time has only shone brighter 
with the passing years. Praise may be left to those whose apprecia- 
tion is of more value than that of the present writer. 


Note on the military conduct of the Expedition. 


The campaign of St. Kitts was the first combined operation Hood 

undertook, and as such it is interesting as throwing light on dealings 
with the army 12 years later. The only previous occasion on which 
he had been closely associated with the military forces was during the 
bloodless capture of St. Eustatius, where, as we have seen, Vaughan’s 
conduct was not such as to impress the admiral with a high opinion 
of the army’s vigour. On the other hand, it would be ridiculous to 
assert that he was in any way prejudiced against the land forces, for 
in all his very outspoken letters not one criticism is to be found as 
to the conduct of the war ashore, and he speaks in generous terms of 
‘Lord Cornwallis and his gallant troops.’’ : 
' So far as appears in Hood’s letters, his relations with Prescott 
were amicable if not cordial. It was certainly impossible to land 
the troops near Brimstone Hill in the face of the enemy’s fleet, 
and the only alternative was a diversion as proposed by Hood. It is 
probable that this diversion was useless, but as was pointed out the 
retreat would always be secure, and it was galling to remain within 
reach of a besieged fortress yet making no efforts to assist it. It must 
also be remembered that were the enemy to operate unchecked ashore, 
they could by erecting batteries render the position of the ships very 
unpleasant, and it was probably this consideration which made Hood 
wish a fortified post to be established. 

In spite of these opinions he wrote ‘‘in all matters relating to the 
shore I readily submit to your better judgment,’’ when Prescott decided 
nothing more was to be done, and detached frigates to take his troops 
back to Antigua. 

In relation to these facts it is interesting to read the following 
little fairy tale penned by a brilliant and heroic soldier some years 
later. In Sir John Moore’s diary, under date June 4th, 1797, we find 
after a description of Brimstone Hill :— 

‘‘ When besieged last war by the Marquis de Bouille, General 
Prescott offered to join and reinforce the garrison with 700 or 800 
men if Lord Hood would land him at Charles Fort at the foot of the 
hill or at the back of the island. Such was his knowledge of the 
country that he expected to reach Brimstone Hill by paths over the 
mountains unknown to the French. Both proposals Lord Hood re- 
jected, and proposed to the General to land at some distance from 
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Basse-Terre to make a diversion. General Prescott endeavoured to 
show the absurdity of this. His Lordship was, as usual, deaf to reason, 
adhered to his opinion and told the general that if he did not choose 
to land the troops he would land the marines. The general submitted, 
and was forced to re-embark. Lord Hood remained at anchor three 
weeks after this till the garrison surrendered.’’ 

In itself this farrago of nonsense is not worthy of consideration, 
but when such a talented military historian as the late General Maurice 
heads it ‘‘ How Hood lost St. Kitts,’’ a few words are necessary. 

The French fleet is not mentioned or hinted at; there is no Fort 
Charles in St. Kitts, there is one in Nevis; the investment was so 
close that even individuals could not get through; Hood’s remaining 
at anchor was all he could do—in fact, the only vestige of truth to be 
gathered is that the admiral may have been blunter in his speech with 
the general than appears from his letters. 

Now, Moore, when he wrote this passage, was either jotting down 
gossip without thinking matters out, or else—and he was on the spot— 
he knew the circumstances and saw the terrain, yet completely mis- 
understood the naval situation and the function of the fleet. In either 
case it makes us regard Moore’s diary with some suspicion as a trust- 
worthy witness. That diary is of some considerable importance in 
Hood’s life. 


The Mediterranean—1793-94, 


We have now to consider what is in many ways the most unsatis- 
factory period of Hood’s life. Seventy years of age and called upon 
during his final command to exercise the qualities of an admiral, a 
diplomat and a soldier simultaneously, it is scarcely surprising that 
his behaviour has given rise to criticism, much of it unjust, but some 
of it well merited. 

It was part of his persistent misfortune that he should be constantly 
placed during this period in positions where his failings had full scope, 
while his qualiies had little chance of display. His character has 
already been sketched from his letters written during the American 
War, and the years between 60 and 70 are not those in which new 
virtues are gained or former faults removed. We may, therefore, 
expect to find Hood with his old defects emphasized, while it would not 
be unnatural if some of his vigorous daring had been replaced 
by the timidity of old age. It will be seen how far this expectation is 
fulfilled. at es: 


Toulon—1793. 


On February 11th, 1793, war was declared between England and 
the French Republic. After the usual delays, which in those times 
attended the fitting out of fleets and the dragging together of their 
crews, a fleet was collected in May to proceed to the Mediterranean, 
and the command of this force was given to Lord Hood. By the 
middle of July he was off the coast of Provence with 21 sail of the 
line and established a close blockade. 
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The fleet had been sent to the Mediterranean as part of the general 
attack which Europe was then making on revolutionary France. The 
First Coalition was pressing that insurgent country on all sides, and 
while the bulk of our scanty military resources were employed assisting 
the Austrians and Dutch in Flanders, the eyes of Ministers had early 
turned towards the south of France as a suitable field for our exertions. 
The cause of the Republic seemed almost hopeless. Brittany, La 
Vendee and Lyons were in open revolt, and as the South was known 
to be disaffected towards the new authorities in Paris it seemed as if a 
decisive blow might be struck in Provence. As early as July 19th Pitt 
talked of detaching troops from Belgium to the Mediterranean, and 
by August 23rd he had made arrangements to have 50,000 men available 
for an attack on Toulon. On that day an event occurred which pro- 
foundly altered the aspect of affairs. 

After much confusion and intrigue the various parties in Toulon, 
ranging from moderate Republicans to extreme Royalists, were alarmed 
by the approach of a Jacobin army into a show of unity, and sent 
commissioners to Hood to request protection. The admiral, presum- 
ably knowing the Ministerial plans, at once seized the opportunity and 
undertook that if the port and fleet were handed over to the English, 
they should be returned intact to the French king at the conclusion 
of the war. After further negotiations directed towards securing the 
inaction of the French fleet, Hood anchored in the outer road on the 
27th and occupied the principal fort; later in the same day a Spanish 
fleet of 17 ships arrived and also landed troops. Hood issued a second 
proclamation that all the ships and stores would be held in trust for 
Louis XVIJ. The news of the occupation did not reach England till 
September 7th, when the Ministers promptly repudiated their admiral’s 
declarations. 

Pitt’s attitude towards the war was peculiar. He had entered it 
in order to prevent the Low Countries being absorbed in France and 
was very anxious not to involve himself as a champion of the Bourbons; 
therefore the proclamations embarrassed him. In this matter I am 
inclined to think Hood was of the opinion of Burke that it was essential 
to make the war a battle of principle, a crusade for monarchy against 
anarchy; his whole being was imbued with respect for the kingly 
authority, and I have read his character very wrongly if he was not 
proud to be fighting against regicides. It may be urged that he was 
wrong to force his opinions on the Ministers directing him, but he 
had little alternative, for the support of the inhabitants was essential 
to him. His force was totally inadequate to control a hostile city of 
30,000 souls and a powerful fleet. The action ot Ministers proved 
most unfortunate, as they convinced Frenchmen that we intended to 
retain Toulon as a second Gibraltar. From that time the cause of the 
Republic became the cause of the patriot, and our hope of extensive 
local support was at an end. 

The situation soon began to bristle with difficulties for Hood. It 
was obvious that only a large force could hold the 15 miles of ramparts 
which surround Toulon, and though the Republican General Carteaux 
was incompetent and inactive, the combined English and Spanish 
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troops only numbered a bare 5,000: the latter were under the gallant 
and capable Gravina, and internal dissension did not as yet weaken 


the allies. 


In the middle of September the attack commenced and the French 
batteries under Major Bonaparte opened from the west of the town. 
The home authorities were doing their utmost to collect reinforcements 
but it was a slow process, and on September 26th Hood wrote that 
the French batteries caused perpetual alarm. Gradually succours 
drifted in from all quarters, and by the end of October a motley force 
of English, Spanish, Sardinians and Neapolitans had arrived to the 
number of 16,000, but few of these were either properly equipped or 
trustworthy. Most of the principal heights were then seized, but our 
hold on them was very precarious. On October 27th the Cabinet 
had decided to make Toulon the chief centre of our operations, and 
Pitt, with absurd optimism, anticipated that a mixed force of 60,000 
men would be there by the end of the year. 


Meanwhile, Hood’s position was becoming more perplexing every 
day. The Spanish Admiral Langara demanded the chief command 
and surrounded the English flagship with three-deckers to enforce his 
claim, but Hood was adamant, and the Government supported him. 
It was more than suspected that the Spaniards were intriguing with the 
enemy, and they resolutely prevented the French ships being removed 
to a place of safety. General O’Hara, who had come out to command 
the troops, stated that the allied position was untenable, and urged 
evacuation. On October 28th Hood wrote that he was much alarmed 
by the military situation, which could only be saved by large reinforce- 
ments. Everything depended on whether the Austrians would fulfil 
their promises and send a considerable contingent from Italy. 


As if these problems were not sufficiently distracting, the admiral 
was pestered by the demands of Paoli—‘‘a compound of art and 
deceit ’’—for assistance in driving the French out of Corsica. A 
squadron was actually sent to act on the coast, though, naturally, no 
troops were available and it achieved little. 


As the month of November wore on the situation became more 
desperate. No further help arrived, while the enemy were constantly 
being strengthened, and on the 30th General O’Hara was captured in 
a skirmish. His successor, Dundas, was an able officer, but unenter- 
prising, and he could see nothing but the difficulties of the situation— 
which were indeed formidable. No frame of mind could be more 
repulsive to Hood’s temperament, and here were laid the foundations 
of an unfortunate feud between the two services. 

At the end of November Hood learnt that no troops were to be 
expected from Austria, and at once sent an urgent appeal for help, 
which did not reach England till December 23rd. On the 17th the 
French stormed the principal heights and evacuation became inevit- 
able. The night of the 18th the destruction of the French fleet and 
dockyard was commenced, but owing to the negligence of the Spaniards 
and the confusion caused by the enemy’s fire it was only partial. By 
noon on the 19th the troops were embarked without the loss of a man, 
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and with 15,000 of the inhabitants on board the fleet stood out to sea, 
leaving some thousands of unfortunates to fall victims to the wrath of 
their countrymen. 


Hood has been greatly blamed, especially by military writers, for 
not evacuating Toulon earlier, and undoubtedly the hurried retreat was 
unfortunate in many ways. Not only were we unable to arrange for 
the safe embarkation of all the inhabitants who had trusted in us, but 
the haste with which the destruction of the dockyard and fleet had to be 
carried out left a thorn in our side for many years. 


It must be remembered, however, that Hood was in a most difficult 
position. His personal honour and the credit of his country were 
concerned in not abandoning the town or damaging the ships while 
there was the least chance of saving either, and he also had to consider 
the situation from the general point of view of the war. The military 
officers looked on the case merely as a tactical problem, but the admiral 
knew that the Government intended to make Toulon the base for our 
chief effort, and it was vital to maintain it as long as possible. The 
phantom armies which Pitt wrote of might arrive at any time and 
change the whole outlook. 

It must be admitted, however, that Hood carried his tenacity to 
excess. When all hope of Austrian aid had gone he should have seen 
the hopelessness of struggling against overwhelming forces and re- 
treated. The probable reason why he did not do so was that intolerance 
of his character which has already been spoken of. The military 
officers were unenterprising and despondent from the first, and Hood 
decided they were fools and determined to disregard them. The more 
they advised evacuation the more he determined to hold on and prove 
their timidity unjustified. In this he was wrong, and dangerously 
wrong; it is no part of an admirai’s duty to enter into a dispute with 
trained soldiers about their profession, but while admitting his errors 
and condemning his mistakes it is difficult not to admire the spirit 
of the old man. 


Fighting on an unfamiliar element, surrounded by vigorous foes 
and treacherous allies, disappointed in promises of assistance, he yet 
took the grand line of considering the war as a whole, and was as 
resolute as he had been at St. Kitts not to retreat while there was hope 
of serving his country. 


Corsica—1794. 


NARRATIVE.—In response to the appeals of Paoli it had long been 
intended to offer some assistance to the insurgent Corsicans, and after 
the evacuation of Toulon that island was an obvious objective. Nego- 
tiations were entered into, as a result of which it was agreed that 
Corsica should be placed under the protection of George III. when the 
French were driven out. After some inevitable delays operations com- 
menced against San Fiorenzo on February 7th, a small squadron 
assisting the troops. The outlying fortifications having been stormed, 
the French abandoned the town on the 17th, retreating to Bastia. 
That town, being closely blockaded by sea and attacked by land, 
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‘capitulated on May atst, which left Calvi the only post in French hands. 
On June 5th the French with seven ships put to sea, and Hotham, who 
had been left to watch Toulon, fell back. On the 9th Hood joined 
him, bringing our force up to 13, and two days later the enemy were 
chased into Golfe Jouan. He intended to attack them there, but was 
prevented by unfavourable winds until they had strengthened their 
position so much as to make an attack impossible. An attempt with 
fireships failing, Hood returned with four ships to commence the siege 
of Calvi on June 20th. Calvi surrendered on August 1toth. The 
enemy remained inactive for the remainder of the year, and at the 
beginning of November Hood, who was suffering from ill-health; had 
his request to return home for the winter granted. In the following 
spring he quarrelled with the Admiralty and was removed from the 
Mediterranean command and made Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
a post he held until his death. 


COMMENT. 
A.—Hood as Admiral. 


The ruinous state of the French fleet gave Hood little opportunity 
to display those qualities which entitle him to fame. From a purely 
naval point of view the attack on Corsica was well carried out, though 
the impossibility of effective interference by the enemy’s fleet rendered 
the problem easy. The stationing of a sufficient force to blockade 
Toulon, while a squadron remained off Corsica to give assistance to 
the troops, was sound and shows that as of old Hood was never afraid 
to divide his force when it was necessary in order to secure strategic 
combination. It must be remarked, however, that during the siege of 
Calvi the army complained that they could not obtain sufficient help 
from the navy. Large ships are probably always necessary in such 
operations to act as auxiliaries to the troops by supplying men and 
stores. 

With the sight of the enemy’s ships Hood regained all his former 
skill and vigour. As soon as the French anchored in Golfe Jouan his 
plan was ready, and was framed, as usual with him, to obtain decisive 
results. Ten of his ships were to engage the five leading ships of the 
enemy, anchoring on each side of them, while the remaining three kept 
the batteries in play and destroyed the enemy’s frigates. It was the 
plan on which the Battle of the Nile was fought four years later, and 
Nelson undoubtedly obtained his inspiration from Hood’s scheme. 
In the later action the force of the French fleet was superior, but it was 
practically undefended by batteries and the navigation was easier. 
Only Hood’s persistent bad luck robbed him of a most glorious day, 
as 12 years earlier he had been robbed at St. Kitts. 


The projected use of fireships is of some interest. Hood had sug- 
gested their use at the Chesapeake and seems to have been one of the 
few men then serving who believed in their efficacy. Collingwood 
detested them, while Gambier considered them not only ‘‘ hazardous 
and desperate,’’? but ‘‘ horrible and unchristian.’’ Not till 1809 did 
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Hood see Cochrane carry out his ideas with brilliant effect, and it 
would be very interesting to know if he had any hand in inducing the 
Admiralty to force the plan on the reluctant Gambier. Lord Mulgrave, 
who was then at the Admiralty, had known Hood in the Mediterranean. 


It is pleasant that this episode—his last dealings with an enemy’s 
fleet-—should have given him an opportunity to show his undiminished 
energy and resolution, for the next facts to be considered reveal the 
worst side of his character, and cannot but affect his fame. 


B.—Hood and the Army. 


It may be thought that the tone of this essay is too laudatory, and 
indeed it is difficult for a biographer to avoid making something of a 
hero of his subject, but I have always tried to insist on the fact that 
Hood was no superhuman and faultless being. Without his weak- 
ness he could not have had his strength; in this last section it is chiefly 
his failings that must be dwelt on, and we have an excellent devil’s 
advocate in Sir John Moore. 

Nelson was wrong when he said that Hood was equally great in 
all situations which an admiral can be placed in. The commander of a 
combined expedition requires rare qualities, and it must be said that 
few men could have been less suited to such a position than Hood at 
this time. He was far older than any of the military officers; his ill- 
health had increased his natural irritability, and his previous experi- 
ences of the army had given him a contempt for it. Vaughan, Pres- 
cott, and finally Dundas at Toulon, had uniformly shown an unenter- 
prising and pessimistic spirit; indeed, it appears that all the military 
officers of that period were singularly despondent in the face of diffi- 
culties. Even Moore seems to have invariably looked at the worst 
side of any operation, and the pages of his diary during his heroic 
dash to Sahagun show a gloom which contrasts strangely with the 
buoyancy of Hood’s letters during the not dissimilar venture at St. 
Kitts. 

Moore’s remarks on Hood’s conduct are so evidently coloured by 
personal dislike that many of his charges against the admiral can be 
disregarded. Hood was certainly the last man who could complain of 
intolerant criticism, but when his enemy accuses him of stupidity, 
meanness, and of never reasoning, the statements are so ridiculous that 
they make us view the whole of Moore’s diary with mistrust. While 
making all allowances, however, for individual bias and professional 
prejudice, there yet remain a number of incontestible facts which must 
be dealt with in any account of the admiral’s career. 


The charges to be faced are that he insisted on attacking Bastia 
by land after the general had refused to do so; that he tried to obtain 
opinions from subordinates unfavourable to the general; that when 
Bastia surrendered from hunger he took all the credit for his land 
attack ; and, finally, that when the capable and energetic Stewart had 
insisted on complete control of the army, the admiral sulkily refused 
to give him adequate assistance in the siege of Calvi. These are 
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serious faults, but they are consonant with what we know of his 
character. 

Hood’s contempt for the generals was not unnatural. Moore 
admits Dundas to have been unenterprising, while his strictures on 
the incompetent D’Aubant bear a striking resemblance to the admiral’s 
opinions of Rodney. It seems that Hood saw Moore’s ability, and 
giving the senior officer up in despair tried to obtain his assistance. 
Sir John’s account of the incident is probably partial, but even so it was 
a most improper course to pursue and is difficult to excuse. 


Nor can his attack on Bastia be justified. No naval officer should 
interfere in the technical decisions of another profession, and this is 
what Hood attempted to do. When he found that the army was 
immovable he determined—as he had at Toulon—to prove them in the 
wrong. The general said Bastia could not be taken, the admiral would 
show him it could. It does not seem likely that he was much influ- 
enced by Nelson’s opinions; he was not a man to be ruled by his 
subordinates. That intellectual pride which was his curse drove him 
to take all the credit for a surrender which he certainly knew was due 
to the blockade and not to his insignificant land operations. The late 
General Maurice considered that he was playing to the gallery at 
home, but that was not Hood’s nature. He was playing to himself 
and satisfying his own pride. 

His inaction during the siege of Calvi is more difficult to judge. 
He detached Nelson and a considerable contingent from his own ship 
to assist the army, which was perhaps as much as he could justifiably 
do. The French were known to be rapidly increasing their fleet, and 
he probably considered the enemy’s ships his first objective, which, 
under the circumstances, was sound enough strategy. 

Amongst the many accusations of Moore’s diary there is one inci- 
dent noted which shows Hood as he really was. During the voyage 
to Corsica in a gale, the captain of the ‘‘ Victory’? came down and 
awoke the soldier, telling him the ship might be wrecked at any 
moment. ‘‘ He passed on and we could hear him make the same 
report to Lord Hood. .My cot was immediately opposite the admiral’s 
door, which was open. I turned round to observe his countenance. 
It was not the least discomposed. I could see him dress himself with 
the greatest deliberation. This had such an effect upon me that I very 
soon fell asleep.’’ There we see the confidence which the great sailor 
could inspire on his own element. 


CONCLUSION. 


With this jarring note Hood’s career closes, for I have no materials 
by which to judge his dispute with the Admiralty in 1795. Disagree- 
able as it is to end our consideration of a noble life with such an anti- 
climax, perhaps it was time for him to withdraw from active service 
to make way for his pupils, Nelson, Cornwallis, Saumarez, and a 
host of lesser men. He had served his country for 54 years, and the 
seed he had sown was about to bear glorious fruit. It is interesting 
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to contrast two opinions on his departure from the Mediterranean. 
Sir John Moore writes: ‘‘ Lord Hood’s mind is borné and illiberal to 
a degree. We have just heard he does not return. I am glad of it, for 
he is so false and unmanageable that it is impossible to carry on 
service with him.’’ Almost at the same time the captain of the 
‘* Agamemnon,”’ who was destined to carry out so many of Hood’s 
ideas, wrote of the admiral whose merits he could so well appreciate : 
‘*O miserable Board of Admiralty ! they have forced the first officer in 
our service away from his command.”’ 

The greatness of Hood’s genius as a military seaman, and his 
strength and weakness as a man, should have appeared sufficiently from 
the foregoing pages. Any panegyric here would be to confess failure 
as a biographer, for the lessons of his life are easy to read, and we 
may learn as much from his defects as from his merits. 

In an age when officers thought more of prize-money than victory 
and of their party than their country; when admirals feared to think 
and made war by rule of thumb, Hood loved his country and fought 
her battles ‘‘ with all his heart, with all his mind, with all his soul, and 
with all his strength.’’ It is to be hoped that his influence is still felt in 
that service to which he devoted his life. 
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COAST FORTRESSES DURING THE AMERICAN 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


By CoLone, W. R. W. James, R.A. 





THOSE who remember my opening statement last year, regarding 
the study of military history, may feel disposed to challenge my 
choice of this period for examination. 

At first sight it may appear impossible that conditions, similar 
to those which gave rise to this contest, can possibly recur. 

But is this so? 

It is true that, in theory at any rate, all our great Colonies are 
self-governing, and to all intents and purposes independent, and that 
the British Parliament is hardly likely to attempt to enforce on any 
one of them laws passed by itself. Let us, however, state in the simp- 
lest form possible -the political considerations which gave rise to this 
struggle. 

Great Britain, finding herself obliged to maintain her supremacy 
over a dependency by force of arms, is unable to find sufficient troops 
to crush the revolt in one short campaign, thanks to her habitual 
neglect to maintain a standing army sufficient for her needs, or even 
the machinery necessary to expand her forces on an emergency arising. 

France and Spain, realizing her difficulties, are thus given abundant 
time to mature their plans, and make arrangements to repay old scores. 
They therefore, for their own ends, ally themselves with the Colonists, 
and embark on a naval war, only lending sufficient help on land in 
America to engage Britain’s land forces, and not enough to secure 
decisive results, and thus terminate the Anglo-American quarrel. 

The campaign in question is little studied by soldiers, and the 
opinion popularly accepted is that .Great Britain, by violent and 
oppressive measures, drove an exceedingly loyal and long suffering 
population to unwilling revolt, and then, owing to the blundering 
methods of unskilful and pedantic generals, was soundly beaten by 
raw levies of patriotic but undisciplined colonists, and was forced to 
accept a humiliating peace. 

The real facts, however, were shortly as follows :— 

The Colonies, especially those of New England, had for many 
years enjoyed practical independence. During the struggle with the 
French in Canada, which ended by its cession to Britain at the Peace 
of Fontainebleau in 1762, self interest had obliged them to actively 
participate in the war. After the termination of the struggle, fear of 
a powerful neighbour being removed, their attachment to the Mother 
Country was not strong enough to induce them to bear their just 
share of the expenses of safeguarding the Empire. 
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The British Government’s tyranny simply consisted in asking 
the 13 States to provide for their own defence, and it was only after 
a deliberate refusal that the notorious Stamp Acts were imposed, as 
a means to raise the money to pay for their own defence. 

It is a well established fact that the leaders of the American 
patriotic party, when stirring up the States to active resistance, never 
considered the Navigation Acts as an excuse for their revolt. 

The ostensible cause of the appeal to arms arose through a ques- 
tion that might again become acute, viz., Imperial defence. 

But in real truth the rupture was brought about by the machima~ 
tions of a comparatively small party, who, by reason of their solidarity 
and determination, were able to carry with them a considerable propor- 
tion of the population. 

It is instructive to note the methods pursued by the revolutionary 
party, their eagerness to utilize the services of Imperial troops in 
putting down riot and disorders, the bad treatment and injustice meted’ 
out to these same troops, when brought into collision with the civil! 
population, by the officers of the law in sympathy with the revolu-. 
tionary party; the elaborate system of boycott devised as a weapon 
against the Mother Country, the wholesale use of accusations of 
brutality against the British soldier; all these are- the same counters. 
used in the game played in modern times by disaffected sections in 
any part of the Empire. 

Though no British statesman would nowadays propose to directly 
tax any self-governing dependency for any purpose whatever, it is 
perfectly conceivable that quarrels might arise within those countries: 
themselves, which might easily lead to a state of civil war calling 
on Great Britain to intervene. 

But putting aside vexed questions of Colonial politics, a war in 
India, either a rising of the population, or waged against external 
enemies, might produce the call for all available British forces in 
lands distant from the Mother Country, and give a rival naval power, 
or coalition of powers, the watched-for opportunity. 

The essential factors we have to keep in mind are that when France 
and Spain declared war in 1778, 

1. Great Britain was trying to maintain a struggle in a distant 
land, which involved the maintenance in the field of every available 
soldier she could raise. 

2. She had long lines of communication over the ocean to safe- 
guard. 
3. Her adversaries’ main bases were widely dispersed over the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of Europe, making it exceedingly 
difficult to keep watch on all of them. 

4. The allied naval forces were very much on a par with those 
of Great Britain as regards numerical strength. 

As our present business is with the attack and defence of coast 
fortresses, the briefest description of the situation at the time when 
France concluded her treaty with the revolted Colonies regarding 
the land campaign must suffice. 
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The schemes of the revolutionary leaders in Boston were not 
delayed by the political disputes on the subject in the British Parlia- 
ment. Whilst men in England talked, those in New England acted. 
The drilling of the local militia was hurried on, arms and supplies 
were collected. At Rhode Island the populace had seized the King’s 
fort and cannon. Gage, the commander-in-chief, who with his scanty 
force had to all intents been besieged in Boston for some time past, 
was compelled by circumstances to act. 

An attempt by him to seize and destroy the magazines created at 
Concord,! 20 miles from Boston, led to the unfortunate affair of Lexing- 
ton, involving a loss of 250 men to the British. 

This was the signal for instant aggressive action on the part of 
the Americans. 

The weakly-held British posts on the lakes were seized, and Canada 
invaded. 

The revolutionary party at New York seized the magazines and 
provision ships there. 

The occupation of the heights around Boston forced Gage to 
fight the action of Bunkers Hill on June 17th, 1775, in which the 
British sustained an unnecessary loss of over 1,000 out of 2,500 
engaged. Through contempt of the enemy the army was committed 
to a purely frontal attack on entrenchments held by expert marksmen. ' 

This action finally committed England to a serious war without 
the means of carrying it through. 

‘‘ Taking America as it at present stands,’’ wrote General Harvey, 
who, as Adjutant-General was, in the absence of a Commander-in- 
Chief, the highest military official in the kingdom, ‘“‘ It is impossible 
to conquer it with our British Army. To attempt to conquer it 
internally with our land force is as wild an idea as ever controverted 
common sense,’”? 

The best opinions urged a simple occupation of the coast towns 
and general stoppage of trade as the best means to bring the colonies 
to their knees. 

But the representations of the loyalists, ‘‘ who urged that the mere 
presence of British troops in certain’ quarters would be sufficient to 
rally the entire population t6 the Royal standard,’’> overbore the counsel 
of experts. 

Fortescue adds, ‘‘ It was resolved to base the military operations 
on the presumed support of a section of the inhabitants; of all founda- 
tions whereon to build the conduct of a campaign this is the loosest, 


the most treacherous, the fullest of peril and delusion. 
* * * * 


‘* The temptation to the British Ministry in 1775 was great, for the 
loyalist party was very strong in America, and, it is, I think, unques- 
tionable that the American revolution was, as is generally the case, 





1 April 19th, 1775. 
2 ** History of the British Army,” vol. 3, p. 169. 
3 Ibid, vol. 3, p. 170. 
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the work of a small but energetic and well-organized minority, towards 
which the attitude of the mass of the people, where not directly hostile, 
was mainly indifferent.’”’ 
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All through the remainder of the year the Government remained 
undecided what plan of campaign to adopt, in spite of the energetic 
protests of the Adjutant-General, and advice from the Commanders 
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on the spot; but, even if their minds had been made up, the troops 
to carry it out had yet to be raised. 

Roughly the scheme suggested by the Military authorities was to 
isolate the New England States, the centre of disaffection, by occupying 
the line of the Hudson, and operating simultaneously by columns 
from New York and Boston; and to this plan, whenever the erratic 
fancies of British politicians permitted, those directing the actual 
operations reverted. 

But it was already well on in 1776 before sufficient forces to act at 
all were available. 

In the meantime, on March 17th, 1776, the British troops were 
withdrawn from Boston, which had practically become untenable owing 
to the energy with which Washington had been pushing his siege 
operations, and were awaiting reinforcements and supplies in Halifax. 
During 1776 Carleton, who received reinforcements in April, cleared 
the Americans out of Canada, and had advanced as far as Crown Point. 

General Howe sailed for New York on June 7th: but was only 
able to commence operations on the arrival of Clinton on August Ist. 

Clinton’s force had been diverted by the British Government to 
make a demonstration in the neighbourhood of Cape Fear in order to 
assist the loyalists; but had been repulsed in an endeavour to capture 
Fort Moultrie, the key to Charleston Harbour. 

The action is not without interest to troops employed in Coast 
Defences, but must be dismissed in a few words, as our object is to 
consider Naval Bases in relation to belligerent Navies, and, as yet, 
there was no opposing Naval Power to contest. (Maritime supremacy, 
though the Americans possessed a considerable number of commerce 
destroyers—Government cruisers as well as privateers.) The escorting 
squadron, consisting of eight frigates (ships not sufficiently powerful to 
match themselves against heavy fixed armament) engaged the works at 
long ranges, whilst the troops were told off to storm the fort. Misled 
by false information, the troops were unable to reach their objective, 
as the shoals through which they had to wade were unfordable. The 
lesson here would appear to be the need of thorough reconnaisance 
before attempting a coup de main. 

One of. the attacking squadron was burnt, and two hundred men 
killed and wounded. 

In August 1776, Howe having now a force of 25,000 men was able 
to assume the offensive. 

His objective was New York, covered by Washington with about 
18,000 men. 

It is instructive to note that, although Great Britain was in 
undisputed possession of the sea, no attempt was made to engage the 
fixed defences commanding the North and East Rivers, the passages 
of which were partially obstructed with sunken ships. Howe landed 
his forces on Long Island. Brooklyn itself was guarded by an 
entrenched position, and, again covering these, the hills to the South 
East were strongly occupied. The manner in which the Americans 
were forced out of this strong position showed that the British Generals 
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were not incapable, and when Washington found that Howe had no 
intention of repeating the tactics of Bunkers Hill against the Brooklyn 
entrenchments, but broke ground for a formal siege, he withdrew the 
10,000 men with which he had manned these lines, and subsequently 
evacuated New York. The campaign for the remainder of the year 
was anything but discreditable to the British arms, and the British 
forces were left in possession of New York and a very considerable 
portion of New Jersey. 

It is no part of my intention to give a narrative of the different 
actions, but only to deduce from the general results that the British 
commanders, when supplied with adequate forces, and unhampered 
by political considerations, were quite as efficient as we have any right 
to expect the average commander to be at the present time. Of course, 
it must not be forgotten that Washington had his trials as well. For 
years he had to endure the results arising from a badly disciplined 
extemporized force, and an ignorant, jealous, and indifferent govern- 
ment, but are not these normal circumstances attendant on such a 
struggle? It must not be forgotten, too, that Washington was no 
tyro. He had served on the staff of more than one British General, 
and had seen a good deal of fighting in the intricate and forest clad 
country that covered such a large proportion of the theatre of war. I 
would also call attention to a factor that had to be reckoned with in 
this campaign, which must be familiar to many of us to-day. I will 
give it in the words of Fortescue. Page 197, Vol. 3. ‘* Attachment 
to the King had increased amazingly in New Jersey during the 
victorious advance of the British, and the inhabitants had come in by 
hundreds together, in response to a proclamation by Howe to take 
the oath of allegiance. In a very short time numbers of these people 
were to be captured in arms against the British, with General Howe’s 
protection and certificates of loyalty in their pockets.”’ 

The British Government was greatly embarrassed during the 
session of 1776, by the tactics of a strong opposition, who led by Fox 
and Burke, openly deplored the British successess. The _ political 
situation was anything but bright. Spain was supplying the Colonists 
with money and gunpowder. Holland selling them endless stores, 
using the Dutch Island, St. Eustatius, as a convenient depédt. France 
was supplying cannon, small arms, clothing and other stores. 
American privateers were permitted to use French Ports as bases, and 
French ships were preying on our commerce under the American flag, 
and worst of all, the French Government was secretly considering an 
offensive alliance with the Americans. In Fortescue’s words, page 
199, “‘ It was above all things necessary to end the war as early as 
possible ; and this could only be accomplished by a great effort and by 
the employment of an overwhelming force.” 

Just at this critical juncture an appalling disaster was brought 
about, not by the inefficiency of our Generals, or the worthlessness of 
our troops, but by the inherently vicious system of our constitution, 
which hands over the direction of our forces to politicians. 

In the present instance, chance had made a particularly unfortunate 
selection for Secretary at War. 
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That Lord George Germaine, who held this office, had been 
publicly degraded for misconduct at the Battle of Minden, and was now 
in authority over the army, and had private grudges against both 
Carleton and Howe, was not likely to facilitate the progress of the 
campaign. 

The advice of the men on the spot was ignored, Burgoyne was 
ordered to advance by the Hudson with 7,000 men, whilst -Howe’s 
command was deflected to Pennsylvania, where he could render no 
support or assistance to the former. 

To show in what a haphazard manner this matter of vital 
importance was dealt with, I must again quote Fortescue’s words, 
page 210, ‘‘ A few days later it seems that a despatch was drafted, 
giving Howe positive orders to march up the Hudson, but that 
Germaine, finding it unready for signature, when he called at the 
office on his way to the country, left it to take care of itself. The 
natural result was that this despatch was never sent at all; so that Howe 
was left with directions to attack Philadelphia, and Burgoyne with 
positive and unconditional commands to advance to Albany, and 
there to place himself under Howe’s orders.”’ 

Howe, utilizing the command of the sea, landed in Chesapeake 
Bay with 15,000 men, leaving Clinton at New York with 9,000 

His movements puzzled Washington at first beyond measure, for 
he could not believe in the possibility of the entire desertion of 
Burgoyne, but when he knew definitely on August 22nd, 1777, that 
Howe was in the Chesapeake, he wrote, ‘‘ Now let all New England 
turn out and crush Burgoyne.”’ 

Howe’s campaign was attended with success. He defeated 
Washington at Brandywine, and again at Germantown, then, after 
occupying Philadelphia,’ he, in conjunction with Lord Howe’s fleet 
in the Delaware below Newcastle, after hard fighting, captured the 
American works at Mud Island and Red bank, and opened the 
navigation of the Delaware for British vessels by November 1 5th. 

In the meantime disaster had fallen on Burgoyne’s columns. 

This force starting from Cumberland Point on the 20th June, 1777, 
led with energy, and skilfully handled, had captured Ticonderoga by 
July 5th; and after more than one successful action had forced its 
way as far south as Fort Edward by the end of July, when General 
Schuyler withdrew his command to Stillwater. 

Burgoyne then found the problem of supply practically insoluble. 

He had not the men to keep open his difficult line of communication 
in a densely wooded country, with the enemy’s numbers daily 
augmenting on front and flanks, he therefore attempted to surprise 
an American magazine at Bennington. The detachment was 
surrounded and annihilated after a very gallant fight. But still 
Burgoyne persisted in his forlorn hope, eventually managing to 
advance as far as Stillwater, and attack the American camp cn Bemis 
Heights o on n September oth. 
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After this indecisive though gallant action, Burgoyne held his 
position till October 7th. 

His orders were peremptory, and he feared, by retiring, to release 
the large force, whose attention he was occupying, and allow over- 
whelming numbers to fall on Howe, and further, he knew General 
Clinton, with a small force, was pushing his way up the Hudson to 
aid him. 

The latter did indeed capture the American works at Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton, and force his antagonists to burn their 
flotilla sheltered by these works to prevent .it from falling into his 
hands. 

On October 7th, Burgoyne made a further attempt on Bemis 
Heights against very superior numbers, and on October 8th, effected a 
retreat to Saratoga. Here on October 17th, finding he was absolutely 
surrounded by 18,000 to 20,000 men, and his men reduced to absolute 
starvation, he capitulated. 

His force by this time had been reduced to 3,500 men. 


To make good my assertion that it was not through incompetence 
that the British forces failed, I again quote from Fortescue. 

‘“‘A stronger man might indeed have retreated, whatever his 
instructions, after the reverse at Bennington; but Burgoyne’s 
instructions were undoubtedly positive, nor could he tell how far 
other operations might be dependent on his advance. His movements 
were extremely skilful, and the quickness with which he hit the 
vulnerable point of Gates’s position shows that he was a capable 
commander. Even more to his honour is the unfailing loyalty and 
confidence of his troops towards him, while their behaviour in the 
field was beyond all praise.’ 

_ “*In the whole history of the army I have encountered no grander 
display of stedfastness and fortitude than the heroic stand of the 2oth, 
21st and 62nd, with their little handful of gunners, on September 19th; 
and it is surely a marvellous instance of gallantry and discipline, that 
1,500 men should have moved out cheerfully and confidently, as they 
did on October 7th, in spite of much hardship and heavy losses, to 
attack an enemy of five times their number; that, when forced back, 
they should have retired with perfect order and coherence, and that 
though fighting all day, and marching or entrenching all night, they 
should never have lost heart. Assuredly too, it is not every commander 
who can command such unwavering devotion. In fact what men could 
do, Burgoyne and his army did.” 

This regrettable incident was the turning point in the war, as it 
decided the French Government to conclude a treaty with the revolted 
coloniés, and thenceforward an unfortified harbour was no safe base 
for the operations of the army. 

It was also made the excuse for the renewal of the violent agitation 
against the war on the part of the opposition. It must not be imagined 
that there was any real hope of ending it by possible concessions, for, 
““even with the depression of Burgoyne’s success at Ticonderoga still 
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heavy upon them, the Colonies had named the cession of Canada, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland as essential conditions to the conclusion 
of a federal treaty, offensive, defensive, and commerical, with the 
‘* Mother Country ”’; and how little the Whigs as a body were prepared 
to concede such terms may be judged by Chatham’s last speech on 
April 7th, when he called on his countrymen to fight the whole of 
Europe, rather than yield the independence of America from dread 
of foreign powers. 

It is impossible for me to give a more concise appreciation of 
the situation occasioned by the intervention of the French than by 
quoting Fortescue :— 

Page 251, ‘‘ The forces of England were widely dispersed, setting 
aside India, there were troops in America, at New York, on the Dela- 
ware, in Florida, Quebec, Halifax, and on the lakes; in the West 
Indies at Jamaica, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, Bermuda, and the 
Bahamas; in the Mediterranean at Gibraltar and Minorca. Ambherst, 
being consulted, gave his opinion that 40,000 men would be required 
for offensive operations in America, and recommended a naval war 
only. Forty thousand men, at a moment when every British garrison 
needed reinforcement, was quite out of the question for America; 
and, until Burgoyne’s army could be replaced, it was obvious that 
New York, at any rate, must stand on the defensive. There was also 
the question of keeping the French well occupied by some offensive 
movement, so as to distract them from sending succour to the 
Americans. 

‘* Every consideration pointed to the desirability of concentrating 
the British forces as far as possible; and the King early made up his 
mind that Pennsylvania must be evacuated. 

‘* But he still clung tightly to every other post which he held 
in America, not only to Halifax, and to New York, which were essential 
to naval operations, but also to Rhode Island, which was superfluous,? 
and to the stations in Florida, which were of no value, commercial 
or strategical, and were most unhealthy for the troops. 

‘Most unfortunately, too, the Governors of North Carolina and 
Georgia had, during the past summer, urged upon Germaine the 
fruitlessness of operations in the North, and had begged that the 
British arms might be turned upon the Carolinas; arguing that not 
only would many loyalists be heartened to come forward for the King, 


1 The value of Rhode Island as a naval station was a much disputed point. 
Clinton, who was afterwards abused for abandoning it in 1779, not venturing to 
decide a question of naval strategy, consulted Admiral Arbuthnot, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the North American station. The latter first approved its 
evacuation, and then too late, changed his mind. 

Rodney subsequently severely criticised the measure (vide Clinton’s despatches 
71, 73, 76). It must not be forgotten that its ultimate occupation by the French 
as a naval base was a decisive factor in the fall of Yorktown in 1781. The 
lesson seems to be that to deny a strategic point to an enemy may be as important 
as its retention for one’s own occupation.—wW.R.W.]J. 
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but that the supplies of indigo and tobacco, with which the Colonies 
paid for their arms and ammunition would be cut off. 

‘‘Germaine was not yet cured of reliance on the loyal section of 
the American population, and the King was tempted by the thought 
of retaining the Southern Provinces, even if he should be forced to 
part with New England. Thus the old fatal principle was once more 
made the pivot upon which all operations were to turn.” 

Howe remained inactive at Philadelphia the whole of the winter 
1777-1778, and Washington watched him from Valley Forge in order 
to restrict the country open to British foraging parties. 

It is difficult to explain the situation in a few words. 

There is no doubt activity on Howe’s part would have tended to 
encourage the loyalists, whom Washington was treating with great 
severity, with the view of preventing them furnishing supplies to the 
British Army, and the troops would have been kept healthy and in 
good discipline. In both these respects Howe’s command suffered. 
On the other hand, expert military opinion was against an attack on 
Valley Forge. 

It is not easy to learn how far Howe was really controlled by 
political considerations. Washington’s letters during this period 
allude to negotiations with the British Government. 

From the same source we may also gather that Washington’s army 
was melting away on account ot discontent, owing to hardships pro- 
duced by neglect on the part of Congress to supply the barest 
necessities. 

He complains in a letter, on December 23rd, to the President of 
Congress, that he was unable to move out against the enemy foraging 
in the direction of Derby, on account of a dangerous mutiny, occasioned 
by starvation, which had broken out the night before. In the same 
letter he states, ‘‘ We have by a field return, this day made, no less 
than 2,898 men now in camp unfit for duty because they are bare- 
footed, and otherwise naked. By the same return it appears that our 
whole strength in Continental troops, including the Eastern brigades, 
which have joined us since the surrender of General Burgoyne, exclu- 
sive of the Maryland troops sent to Wilmington, amounts to not more 
than 8,200 in camp fit for duty.’’ He adds that since the 4th inst. 
his numbers have decreased by nearly 2,000 men, and that numbers 
had to sit up by the fire all night because they had no blankets to 
cover them. 

But this was not all that Washington had to contend with, the 
difficulty of getting and retaining decent officers, on account of the 
scanty inducements offered them, is a constant cause of complaint in 
his letters, so also was the neglect of Congress to raise the 40,000 
regular soldiers promised him. His distrust of Militia and other 
auxiliary bodies is also apparent. 

Further he was much concerned lest the political advances of 
Lord North should influence the people, and was most urgent on the 
necessity of immediate French support, failing which he feared the 
collapse of his cause. 
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Last, but not least, a strong cabal was working to deprive him of 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

All these considerations point to the conclusion that a more 
vigorous policy on the part of Howe might have had considerable 
influence in terminating the war. . 

The news of the alliance with France was celebrated in the 
American army on 7th May, by firing a feu-de-joie. 

We can now at last turn to the naval situation. 


Part II. 


France, discontented with the position in which she was left by 
the war, which had terminated by the Treaty of Paris, signed on 
February 1oth, 1763, had steadily turned her attention to the restoration 
of her Navy. Then, as in recent years, England viewed with 
disquietude the steady growth of a rival naval power. Mahan 
mentions two opportunities during the period 1763-1787,) ‘‘ which a 
resolute, ready, and not too scrupulous government might easily have 
converted into causes of war,’’ one the cession by Genoa of Corsica 
to France in 1764, the other a hostile descent on the Falkland Islands 
by Spain in 1770, but England stayed her hand. 

Mahan quotes a French naval author (Lapeyrouse, Bonfils) to 
show the steady policy pursued by the French Government. 

The passage runs as follows:— ‘‘to follow the tendencies of 
British commerce; to observe in England the state of the troops and 
armaments, the public credit and the ministry, to meddle adroitly in 
the affairs of the British Colonies; to give the insurgent colonists the 
means of obtaining supplies of war, whilst maintaining the strictest 
neutrality; to develop actively, but noiselessly, the navy; to repair 
our ships of war; to fill our storehouses, and to keep on hand the means 
for rapidly equipping a fleet at Brest and Toulon, while Spain should 
be fitting one at Ferrol; finally, at the first serious fear of rupture, to 
assemble numerous troops on the shores of Brittany and Normandy, 
and get everything ready for an invasion of England, so as to force 
her to concentrate her forces, and thus restrict her means of resistance 
at the extremities of the empire.” 

I think it would be as well if the newspaper editors, who after 
all, by influencing the masses, control in a great measure the policy 
of our country, would study history instead of disseminating theories 
supported by nothing better than the pious opinions of irresponsible 
individuals. Recall the recent redistributions of our naval units, the 
increasing concentration of our fighting strength in home waters, are 
not these identically the consequences that French statesmen in the 
eighteenth century foresaw must follow when a nation complacently 
settles down in the conviction that a passive defence of its country 
can ensure freedom from agression? Nor are even official statements 
made in Parliament indisputable proof of preparedness for any 
eventuality. 


e 7 The Influence of Sea Power, page 334- 
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The following extract from a ‘‘statement by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty made in the House of Lords in November, 1777’ has such 
a familiar aspect that it might almost be taken from a modern 
Parliamentary Report.? 

‘“We have now 42 ships of the line in commission in Great 
Britain (without counting those on foreign service) 35 of which are 
completely manned, and ready for sea at a moment’s warning. I do 
not believe that either France or Spain entertains any hostile disposition 
towards us; but from what I have now submitted to you, I am authorized 
to affirm that our navy is more than a match for that of the whole 
house of Bourbon.”’ 

Nevertheless, Admiral Keppel had to go to sea in the following 
June with only 20 ships, fight the Battle of Ushant on July 27th with 30, 
against an equal number of the French under D’Orvilliers. 

The battle, as might be expected, was wholly indecisive, and was 
followed by the usual storm of public indignation, and culminated in 
the trial of the British Admiral by court martial. All this is now 
forgotten, and the selfsame seed is now being sown, to produce in the 
future the same crop. 

Whilst Keppel was matched against D’Orvilliers there was no 
force to keep the French Mediterranean Squadron in check, and 
Admiral Comte d’Estaing sailed for America from Toulon on April 
15th, 1778, with a fleet of 12 sail of the line. 

Fortunately for Great Britain, d’Estaing’s progress was slow, and 
he did not reach the Cape of Delaware until July 8th. Had it been 
otherwise, the army in Philadelphia might have fared badly. 


Washington wrote on August 2oth, 1778 :— 

**The length of the passage, in the first instance, was a capital 
misfortune; for had even one of common length taken place, Lord 
Howe, with the British ships of war, and all the transports in the 
River Delaware, must inevitably have fallen; and Sir Henry Clinton 
must have had better luck, than is commonly dispensed to men of his 
profession under such circumstances, if he and his troops had not 
shared at least the fate of Burgoyne.”’ 

Clinton, who succeeded Howe in command on May 8th, owing 
tg an insufficient number of transports, determined, in pursuance of 
his orders to evacuate Philadelphia, to retreat to New York by land. 
This he successfully carried out, fighting a very clever rearguard 
action at Freehold on the way. 

Thanks to Lord Howe’s energy, the stores and supplies were 
successfully embarked, and the British fleet safe out of the Delaware 
with its convoy, ten days before d’Estaing arrived. 

Lord Howe then ferried the army over from Sandy Hook to New 
York, and took up a position to bar the entrance of the port against 
the French fleet. 

Although his fleet presented little more than half the force of the 
French, d’Estaing did not attack him, but turned his attention to Rhode 


1 The Influence of Sea Power, page 341. 
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Island, in order to operate with the American General Sullivan against 
the British garrison of some 5000 men under General Pigott. 

D’Estaing arrived on July 29th. 

Washington sent Sullivan 1500 regulars, the French on carried 
4,000 soldiers, and there were about 9,000 New England irregulars 
available. 

Pigott, however, had not been content with a passive defence, 
**but had by two sudden descents upon Providence already made such 
destruction of the American boats and other stores as greatly to retard 
their preparations for attack; and it was August 8th before d’Estaing 
and Sullivan were in a position to concert their plans of action.”’ 

Howe, who had been receiving reinforcements of scattered ships, 
and whose squadron was now about two-thirds the strength of the 
French, by his skill manoeuvred the French out of Newport, and 
though owing to a storm arising no general engagement followed, 
his action sufficed to relieve the situation. 

Though Sullivan actually invested Pigott’s camp, he made little 
progress, and when d’Estaing announced that he intended to return 
to Boston to refit, the American irregulars melted away, and Sullivan 
retreated, still harassed by Pigott. 

As soon as the retreat of the French fleet opened the port, Clinton 
arrived with 5,000 men just too late to cut off Sullivan. 

I think there is a great lesson here for coast garrisons. Had 
Pigott been contented with a passive defence, there is little doubt 
that his force would have been obliged to capitulate to the combined 
American and French armies. 

I think this is a point that cannot be too often insisted on. 

This same war presents a case of the collapse of a purely passive 
defence, just before the arrival of relief. When Suffren attacked 
Trincomalee in 1782, if the capitulation had been staved off for two 
days, the siege would have been raised by Hughes. 

Now, Suffren himself admitted that the possession of Trincomalee 
was a vital necessity to him. 

Had an active defence been adopted, it is inconceivable that so 
strong a place should have been reduced in five days. 

With the exception of a few raids on sundry small ports, the 
burning of privateers, and the destruction of stores, operations in the 
north came to a standstill, though the consequences of the want of 
success in their first combined operations showed themselves in riots 
at Boston between French and American seamen, and general ill-will 
amongst the officers. 

It is interesting to note that the British Government were unable 
to despatch reinforcements to restore our naval superiority in American 
waters for nearly two months. Byron’s squadron did not sail till 
June oth, whereas d’Estaing left Toulon on April 15th. 

D’Estaing on November 4th, in accordance with his instructions, 
sailed for Martinique, to carry the war into West Indian waters. 

By her treaty with the Americans, France was prohibited from 
attempting to regain any of her former possessions on the Continent, 
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and, as has already been indicated, the French Government was not 
anxious for the speedy success of the American arms, so that there was 
much to tempt her to the West Indies. 

Most of the British West Indian Islands were in sympathy with 
the revolted States, and had more or less openly assisted them by 
supplying them with stores, and sheltering their privateers; they 
therefore seemed to offer easy objectives, and moreover possessions. that, 
if once acquired, could be retained permanently. 

Let us consider the strategical situation in the West Indies. In 
those days of sailing ships, a position to windward was an all-important 
matter, and the French were very strongly posted, holding, as they did, 
three excellent harbours in St. Lucia, Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

It is true the British headquarters at Barbados was still more to 
windward, but this island had no secure harbour. 
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The French forces already in Martinique had begun this campaign 
by the capture of Dominica. 

On the same day that d’Estaing sailed from Boston, Commodore 
Hotham, with five 64 and 50-gun ships, left New York, convoying 
5,000 troops under Major-General Grant. 

The transports arrived in Barbados on December 1oth, and 
Admiral Barrington commanding there sailed with his whole force to 
seize St. Lucia on December 12th, and anchored in Cul de Sac Bay on 
the afternoon of December 13th. Immediately troops were landed, and 
a battery at'the head of Castries Bay captured, and the next day the 
Morne Fortuné was taken after a slight resistance. 

‘*Before evening the British were in possession also of the 
Peninsula of Vigie, on the north side of the harbour, with all the forts, 
batteries, magazines and 59 guns.’’ Thus a fortified naval base was 
gained, so to speak, ready made, at a trifling cost. 

Hardly was the fortress in possession of the British when d’Estaing 
arrived from Martinique with his fleet, and transports containing 9,000 
soldiers. 
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Barrington had moored his ships right across the entrance to Cul 
de Sac Bay so skilfully that d’Estaing, after passing twice along the 
line at long range, decided in favour of a land attack, although his ships 
outnumbered Barrington’s by two to one. 

Troops were landed in Anse du Choc in order to attack the Vigie, 
whilst the British fleet was blockaded in Cul de Sac. 

An attempt on the part of the French ships to enter Castries Bay, 
in order to cut off supplies from the fleet to the army, was defeated 
by the powerful armament of the Vigie, which was able to keep the 
French ships at a sufficient distance to enable the British boats to 
evade their vigilance by night. 

The British forces were disposed as follows :— 

‘Four battalions under Sir Henry Calder had been left to guard 
the heights round Cul de Sac Bay, to prevent attack on the transports 
from the land and to maintain communication with Morne Fortuné. 
Five more battalions held Morne Fortuné itself, to secure the southern 
shore of Port Castries; while the remaining three, under Medows, 
occupied the Peninsula of Vigie.’’ 

The approach to the Vigie lay across an isthmus little more than 
200 yards wide at its narrowest point. 

Medows’ dispositions are worth studying. 

The British troops, owing to the tactical situation, were unavoidably 
separated into three groups, against any one of which the French 
could have turned the greater part of their forces. 

Their ultimate objective was the destruction of the British fleet 
with the transports, for if they succeeded in this, the land forces would 
be cut off from their base of supplies. If they could gain the heights 
round the Cul de Sac the British ships would be driven into the clutches 
of d’Estaing’s fleet, the superiority of which would make its destruction 
a foregone conclusion. 

This ultimate object could be gained either :—(1) by overwhelming 
the Vigie by massing their whole strength against it; (2) by masking 
the Vigie and Morne Fortuné, and pushing on with the bulk of the 
forces on Cul de Sac. 

Medows was an old campaigner, and he recognized that, if he 
massed his command behind the isthmus, a comparatively small force 
could detain him there, and prevent him acting on the flank of an 
attack on either of the other groups. 

Beyond the neck of the peninsula were two low hills, and on these 
he stationed five light companies as an advanced post, in order to keep 
a passage open for egress. 

The French force posted at right angles to Medows’ line, only 2 
miles off, had pushed forward their outposts so near that the ‘‘ French 
sentries could, and in one case actually did, exchange pinches of snuff 
with the British.”’ 

There can be no doubt that Medows’ dispositions influenced the 
French General to launch his whole force against the Vigie. 
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I must now quote entirely from Fortescue’s narrative, I cannot risk 
spoiling his stirring description of the subsequent action by attempting 
any paraphrase. 

‘*On the morning of December 17th, 1778, a French deserter came 
into Vigie with intelligence that d’Estaing intended to attack Medows’ 
brigade forthwith with 12,000 men. 


‘‘The British commander could hardly believe the news, which, 


however, was not unwelcome to him. He was a veteran of the Seven 
Years’ War, and his troops, though numbering but 1,300 men, had 
been hardened like himself by the actions of Bunkers Hill, Brooklyn, 
Fort Washington, and Brandywine. 

‘‘ They consisted of the 5th Foot, and of the flank companies of 
the 4th, 15th, 27th, 28th, goth, 46th, and 55th, massed, together with 
those of the 5th, into a Grenadier battalion and a light battalion. 
At the moment they were probably without any exception the finest 
troops in the world. 

‘Throughout the night of the 17th rain fell heavily, continuing 
until nearly 7 o’clock on the following morning, when it was observed 
that the French were nearer to the British advanced posts than usual, 
and in greater numbers. The main position of the British, in rear of 
the neck of the peninsula, lay on the slope of a low rugged hill, 
covered with scrub. Beyond the neck five light companies were 
stationed upon two low hills; and this was the point which appeared to 
be threatened by the enemy. Medows and two of his battalion 
commanders rode to it to see what might be going forward, when to 
their horror the officers in the main position saw two strong French 
battalions emerge suddenly from a belt of low brush wood, and move 
up against the front and flank of the advanced light companies, as if 
to cut them off. So imminent seemed the danger lest they, and the 
general with them, should be isolated and overwhelmed, that many 
doubted whether the main body ought not to advance to their rescue. 
But presently Medows came back, perfectly cool and composed. ‘The 
light infantry will take care of themselves,’ he said ; ‘as for you, 
stand fast.’ 


‘*Then was seen the potency of the tactics learned in America. 
Advancing in skirmishing order and keeping themselves always under 
cover, the light companies maintained at close range a most destructive 
fire upon the heavy French columns. If the enemy attempted to 
extend, they threatened a charge with the bayonet; when the French 
closed up, they were already extended and pouring in a galling 
fusilade; when the French advanced with solidarity and determination 
they fell back and disappeared, but only to renew their fire, themselves 
invisible, from every direction. At last one of the enemy’s battalions 
fairly gave way, and the light companies followed them to complete 
the rout with the bayonet. But meanwhile, the main body of the 
French came up slowly in massive columns to the assault of Medows’ 
principal position, unobserved by the victorious light infantry, who 
were returning to the defence of their advanced posts. ‘Come back, 
come back,’ yelled their comrades from the rear; but the five companies 
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would not hear until, regaining the hill, they saw their danger and 
dashed into the scrub to join the main body. They made their escape 
in safety, thanks in part to the density of the brushwood, but chiefly 
to Captain Downing, Lieutenant Waring, and Privates Rose, Duffy 
and Hargrove, who stood alone and unsupported to cover their retreat. 
For long they parried the bayonet thrusts until Waring was pierced 
through the body, when Downing, responding to the chivalrous appeal 
of a French officer who had saved him from the like fate, surrendered 
with his three gallant companions. 

‘‘ The French now developed their attack upon the main position, 
filling the scrub at the foot of the slope with their light troops, while 
the battalions in solid columns continued their slow and steady advance. 
Medows now opened fire from four 3-pounders and two 12-pounders 
which had been captured at the Vigie, silencing the lighter guns of 
the enemy, and the British Grenadiers, who began to fall fast under 
the bullets of the French sharpshooters, likewise commenced their fire 
in perfect order and without confusion, husbanding every cartridge, 
for they had but 30 rounds a man. Meanwhile the French columns 
never discharged a shot, though whole files of them were swept away 
by the British cannon. The men endured the punishment with all 
the bravery of their nation, but made no progress, though they kept 
changing direction to right and left, as if looking for the easiest way 
to ascend the hill. One‘column broke twice, and was twice rallied; - 
and at last the whole came to a dead halt, and stood within range 
indeed of their adversaries, but no longer tormented by the blast of 
their musketry. 

‘*For the British ammunition, though d’Estaing knew it not, had 
failed, and Medows had given the order to cease fire. Boats had long 
since been sent over to Morne Fortuné for the reserve cartridges; and one 
officer of the Grenadiers, a man of gigantic strength named Hill, had 
taken a box from the two men who were staggering under it and brought 
it unaided to the front. The box was opened and the cartridges upon 
being handled fell instantly to dust from rottenness. Medows had been 
wounded early in the action and was now almost disabled by the pain 
of the hurt, but he was still master of himself and gave his orders to 
Major Harris, later Lord Harris of Seringapatam, who commanded 
the Grenadiers. All firing must cease at once; the firing line must 
charge the enemy with the bayonet, when they had advanced near 
enough, and rally upon the main body for a final charge under the 
General himself, ‘to conquer or fall.’ So perfect was the discipline 
of the British that not another shot was discharged; indeed it is 
recorded that some of the Grenadiers, who had received the word 
‘Present’ brought their muskets down instantly upon the word 
‘Recover.’ The men quietly resigned themselves to endure the 
punishment of the enemy’s sharpshooters. Harris hurried forward to 
the firing line. The French, having recovered themselves, were 
advancing rapidly when they were staggered by two last shots from 
the captured 12-pounders, and many of them turned about to 
retire. Harris, seeing that the decisive moment was come, ordered the 
Grenadiers to fire upon the most disordered portions of the French 
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columns; and presently the whole body of the enemy faced about and 
retired, with no indecent haste but with evident disinclination to advance 
once more. The fight had lasted for three hours, from eight till eleven 
in the morning. 

‘*The casualties of the British numbered 171, of whom only 13 
were killed, 90 of the fallen belonging to the Grenadiers,. and 60 to the 
Light Infantry. Medows himself visited every injured officer and man 
before he would permit a surgeon to attend to him. The loss of the 
French was appalling; 400 killed outright, and 1,200 greviously 
wounded. Yet the odds against the British had been nearly ten to one; 
and the defeat of the French was due, partly indeed to the two heavy 
guns which the British had acquired at the capture of the Vigie Fort, 
but chiefly to superiority of tactics and discipline.”’ 

The capture and retention of St. Lucia is quite the most important 
British success of the campaign, here is Mahan’s commentary on the 
action, page 366. 

“*It seems scarcely necessary to point out the admirable diligence 
of Admiral Barrington, to which and to the skill of his dispositions 
he owed this valuable strategic success; for such it was. St. Lucia 
was the island next south of Martinique, and the harbour of Gros [lot 
at its northern end was specially adapted to the work of watching the 
French depét at Fort Royal, their principal station in the West Indies. 
Thence Rodney pursued them before his great action in 1782.” 


But one hardly gathers anything of the part the coast fortress 
played in the matter from Mahan’s account of the affair, and yet the 
slightest reflection will show that had not the scene of action been 
equipped with fixed defences it could not have had been held, yet all 
Mahan mentions of the land action is this :— 

‘* Abandoning his intentions against the fleet, he moved to another 
bay, landed some French soldiers and assaulted the position of the 
British troops. Failing here also, he retired to Martinique; and the 
French garrison, which had been driven into the interior of the island, 
surrendered.”’ 

My motive in calling attention to this is not the same as that of 
Sir Frederick Maurice when, in his life of Sir John Moore, he made that 
trenchant, but just attack on Mahan for ignoring the part the army 
played in the West Indian campaigns. 

There are many passages in Mahan’s works which fully acknow- 
ledge the necessity of naval bases, and the adequate provision of fixed 
defences for them. ‘Take the following quotation : 

Extract from ** The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire,’”’ Mahan, Vol. 1, page 321 :—*‘ Properly every 
seaport should be able to hold out for a length of time, longer or shorter, 
according to its importance, entirely independent of the fleet, the latter 
will then be able to exert its great faculty, its mobility, unfettered by 
considerations of what is happening at the port. For so long the latter 
is safe; meanwhile the fleet may be absent. The best coast defence 
is a navy, not because fortifications are not absolutely necessary, but 
because beating the enemy’s fleet is the best of all defences.’ 
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Vol. 1, page 341 :—‘‘ A wisely co-ordinated system of defence does 
not contemplate that every point is to hold out indefinitely, but only 
for such time as may be necessary for it to receive the support which the 
other parts of the whole are intended to supply. That the navy is the 
first line of defence, both in order and in importance, by no means 
implies that there is or should be no other. This forced and extravagant 
interpretation, for which naval officers have been largely responsible, 
of the true opinion that a navy is the best protection for a sea frontier, 
has very much to do with that faulty strategy which would tie the fleet, 
whatever its power, to the home ports, and disseminate it among them. 
Navies do not dispense with fortifications, nor with armies.”’ 


No, I call attention to the matter because I recognize in his neglect 
to emphasize the part borne by these integral portions of the naval 
system, the source of the error fallen into by such writers as Colomb and 
Sir Cyprian Bridge, the former a naval officer who was entrusted with 
the education of the present generation of our sea service, the latter, a 
man who has held high command. 


The fallacies so freely disseminated by these writers bore particularly 
disastrous fruits later on, when they led to the wholesale dismantling 
of strategic positions which had been proved invaluable by the stern 
test of war. 


As long as the vital necessity of naval bases with fixed armament, 
and an adequate and thoroughly efficient garrison is not lost sight of, 
it is undignified to dispute as to which unit of the forces of the Empire 
the credit should be given; but those who decry such _ needful 
preparations incur a terrible responsibility. Moreover, the injury that 
has been done to the personnel of coast fortresses by these doctrines will 
take years to eradicate. , 


It is heartbreaking work to try and instil into men any enthusiasm 
for their profession, when they are perpetually being reminded of the 
general opinion that their value in the system of national defence is a 
negligible quantity. 

That General Grant, the soldier responsible for the defence of St. 
Lucia, thoroughly grasped its strategical importance as a means of 
attaining and maintaining naval supremacy in the West Indies, was 
amply proved by his subsequent actions ; for he worked energetically at 
strengthening his defences, and steadfastly refused to send weak 
detachments to garrison the islands, though he “‘ cheerfully lent Byron 
two additional regiments, the 5th and 4oth, to man the squadron.”’ 


Even when ordered by the Secretary at War to provide garrisons 
for all the islands, he wrote ‘‘ small detachments are no security against 
invasion, if troops are not kept together in the West Indies the best of 
them will soon cease to be soldiers, I shall therefore send none to the 
islands. Their safety must depend on the fleet.’’ 


This expression of opinion, coupled with the record of his actions, 
proves beyond dispute that he differentiated very clearly between 
holding a strategical naval base, and providing local defence for ‘‘ spots 
of territory.” 
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The latter is a favourite phrase of Admiral Colomb’s, which he 


applies indiscriminately to Portsmouth, Gibraltar, or the smallest har- 
bour frequented by coasting craft. 


ST. LUCIA wee oe 
Anse du Cap 








In other words, Grant knew that the true objective was the enemy’s 
armed forces, but he equally recognized that, to strike vigorously at 
that objective, the British Admiral must be absolutely unhampered by 
care for the safety of his base. 
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And this is as true to-day as it was in the year 1779. 

That the French attached equal importance to its strategical value 
is evinced by the subsequent attacks made on it. 

These can be best described by short extracts from Fortescue, 
page 342, and Mahan. 

‘“On March 22nd, 1780, a strong reinforcement for the French 
fleet and army reached Martinique under Count de Guichen, and on 
the 23rd, a powerful force, escorted by 22 ships of the line, came 
before Port Castries to attempt the recapture of St. Lucia. Sir Hyde 
Parker had but 16 ships, but so skilful were his dispositions at his 
anchorage, and so strong were Vaughan’s defences on Morne Fortuné 
and Vigie, that de Guichen put back into Martinique without venturing 
to attack.”’ 

In April, 1781, the naval situation was as follows :—Rodney, after 
his capture of the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, detached Hood to 
blockade four French ships in Fort Royal. De Grasse arrived with 20, 
outmanceuvred Hood, and effected a junction with the blockaded ships. 
After a partial engagement the fleets separated and ‘‘ Hood rejoined 
Rodney at Antigua, and de Grasse, after remaining a short time at Fort 
Royal, made an attempt on Gros Ilot Bay, the possession of which by 
the English kept all the movements of his fleet under surveillance.’’— 
Mahan, page 384. 

Fortescue‘s account of the incident, page 355, is as follows :— 

‘*De Grasse, on the night of May 1oth, landed troops on three 
different points of St. Lucia, and even captured a few men at Gros Ilot; 
but General St. Leger’s dispositions for defence were such that he 
re-embarked his troops on the following day, and abandoned the attempt 
to recapture the island.”’ 

Surely this is a strong proof of the value of St. Lucia, and it must 
not be lost sight of that Hood, under no apprehension for its safety, 
did not attempt to cover it, but rejoined his Commander-in-Chief. 

Before turning to tactical lessons let me try to outline in a few words 
the manner in which another fortified part affected the ultimate issues 


of the campaign. 
In 1780, Rodney succeeded to the command of the British fleet 


in the West Indies, and de Guichen to that of the French. The naval 
campaign which ensued was indecisive. De Guichen returned to 
France in August; Rodney lost contact with him, and, fearing for 
North America, left half his fleet in the islands, and sailed with the 
remainder for New York. 

On July 12th, De Tiernay, with seven ships of the line escorting - 
5,000 troops, arrived at Newport and at once fortified the harbour. 

Mahan quotes the words of the Chief of the Staff of the French 
Squadron, page 394. They run as follows :— 

‘‘ We twice feared, and above all at the time of Rodney’s arrival, 
that the English might attack us in the road itself, and there was a space 
of time during which such an undertaking would not have been an act 
of rashness. Now (October 20th) the anchorage is fortified so that we 
can there brave all the naval force of England.”’ 
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It is beyond dispute that the question of an attack was debated, 
and that it was the strength of the fortifications that deterred Rodney 


from attempting it. 


— ST. LUCIA— 4 
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Now the subsequent surrender of Cornwallis at York Town on 
October 19th, 1781, is directly traceable to the intervention of this 
squadron, saved from Rodney by the protection afforded by fixed 
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defences: for, joining de Grasse, it turned the scale against Admiral 
Graves, and prevented him relieving Cornwallis; further in Mahan’s 
words, page 391, its capture ‘‘ would have greatly paralyzed the 
besieging army (it had the siege train on board) if it would not have 
prevented the operations altogether.”’ 


Mahan certainly wrote these words in connection with Admiral 
Graves’ failure to intercept the squadron at sea in 1781, but if Rodney 
had been able to deal with it in 1780, Graves’ task would have been far 
lighter. 


There are many tactical lessons contained in the narrative of the 
attack on St. Lucia that I have given. 


Even in those days of smooth bore ordnance, and short range small 
arms, it must have been borne home to the mind of Grant that 
a coast fortress was, then as now, an area of land and water which must 
be preserved intact, and that no mere passive manning of a parapet 
could ensure its safety, hence the necessity of the wide distribution of the 
defending force. 


Morne Fortuné was the key to the position, it dominated the open 
batteries protecting Cul de Sac; in 1794 the fire of its guns aided in 
repulsing the attacking columns of Abercrombie’s army, but the loss 
of the Vigie would have opened the water way of Castries Harbour into 
the heart of the defences. 


Hence the necessity of strongly holding this important peninsula. 
If however, Medows had prepared for a purely passive defence, his 
1,300 men, once hemmed in behind that narrow isthmus, would have had 
little to say to the decision of the day. 


Medows had not the time we have to consider the ground, fortunately 
he had a soldier’s eye. We should have no excuse if in our fortress, we 
failed to turn every kopje or hollow to the best advantage. 


Then again, does not this engagement bring out the value of 
discipline and training in the strongest possible light? Had the defence 
of the Vigie been entrusted to indifferent troops it must have fallen, 
and with it the whole fortress. Yet it is the generally received opinion 
that our defended ports may be entrusted to half-trained garrisons. 


There are very many other lessons to be gleaned from this period. 
The sieges of Gibraltar, Port Mahon, York Town, Savannah and 
Charleston, can all contribute.most valuable instruction. 

The siege of Savannah in 1779, is deserving of being the subject 
of a lecture by itself. 

An example: where we find 22 ships of the line, and a considerable 
body of troops, based on the West Indies, engaged in an oversea 
operation, whilst the hostile fleet remained unbeaten, and a defended 
port with its communications absolutely cut, not only holding out 
successfully for more than a month, but eventually repulsing the allies 
with such heavy losses that the siege was raised without any extraneous 
help being afforded to the garrison, might throw doubt on some of the 
theories generally accepted at the present day. 


VOL. LIX. G 
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It is useless however to go into details of these deeply interesting 
operations without a close examination of the general naval strategical 
situation, for nothing in the whole campaign is so bewildering as the 
continual shifting of the balance of sea power, first in favour of one 
belligerent, and then of the other, unless we keep the following points 
steadily in view: 

1. The interests of the allies were not identical. 

2. France wished to see as many British troops as possible locked 
up in America. And 

3- Was bound by treaty not to attempt to acquire any territory on 
the Continent. 

4. There was continual friction between the allied forces, neither 
trusting the other. 

5. The British fleet was continually obliged to make larger 
detachments to safeguard commerce, yet her admirals were no 
weaklings, to be bullied into making dispositions they believed to be 
unsound. 


This question of commerce protection was an important factor in 
determining the strength of the rival fleets available for the line of 
battle, as Graves found to his cost when he encountered de Grasse 
off the Chesapeake on September 5th, 1781. 

From Mahan, page 389, we can gather one of the reasons why the 
former had only 19 ships against the 24 of the latter at the decisive 
point which sealed the fate of York Town. 

I will try to present the situation in as few words as possible. 

‘* Rodney, learning of de Grasse’s departure from the West Indies, 
sent 14 ships of the line under Admiral Hood to North America.”’ 

Hood met Graves with five ships at New York, and Graves as 
senior officer assumed command. 

De Grasse, instead of weakening his force by sending convoys to 
France, as the Court had wished, took every available ship to the 
Chesapeake. 

Mahan says, ‘‘ The French were helped by the admiral’s power 
to detain the 200 merchant ships, the West Indian trade, awaiting 
convoy at Cap Frangais, where they remained from July till November, 
when the close of the operations left him at liberty to convoy them with 
ships of war. 

‘‘The incident illustrates one weakness of a mercantile country, 
with representative government, compared with a purely military 
nation. 

‘** Tf the British Government had sanctioned, or a British admiral 
had adopted, such a measure, the one would have been turned out and 
the other hanged ’ wrote an officer of that day. Rodney at the same time 
had felt it necessary to detach five ships of the line with convoys, while 
half a dozen more went home with the trade from Jamaica.” 

Surely these are words worth pondering over, 11 more ships would 
almost certainly have saved York Town. 
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Can anyone imagine that in the present day the popular voice is. 
less powerful, bearing in mind that the very bread for the multitude 
depends on the safety of the mercantile marine; or that this vulnerable 
point in our defence is not fully recognized by foreign naval strategists, 
whose own governments are not so dependent on the will of the people, 
nor their countrymen on sea borne trade for their daily bread. But 
space will not permit an investigation close enough to be of any value. 

Nevertheless, St. Lucia alone is perhaps object lesson enough for 
us here. Its history exposes the fallacy of more than one theory of 
recent origin. 

It is an example of tactical support given by a coast fortress to an 
unbeaten fleet awaiting the opportunity to take the initiative. 

In an essay, avowedly written for the purpose of deprecating any 
money being spent on fixed defences, in which he investigates, according 
to his lights, the value of fortifications, Colomb sums up his case as 
follows :— 

‘*So far, we do not appear to get a connection between the local 
defences of the spot of territory and the defence of its communications by 
water. It seems quite impossible to say in what way the local defences. 
by works and garrisons can assist the defence of its communications, 
though it is clear enough why maritime nations, which have little hope 
of maintaining sea communication, should fall back on the local defence 
of spots of territory. 

““The maintenance of sea communication involves the safety of the 
place communicated with. 

‘* But we seem from this cursory examination to observe that what 
local and fixed defence is good for is only as a substitute for naval 
defence when sea communications, either by accident or design, may be 
abandoned. 

‘*There is little sign that the position of a fleet may be strengthened 
by works for defensive purposes as the position for an army can be. 
Nor do we easily get in any form, a defence which combines both 
descriptions of passive force.”’ 

This remarkable passage was presented to the public in 1889, 
supported by all the weight of Admiral Colomb’s official position as 
lecturer on naval strategy and tactics in the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich. 

That it is directly controverted by history, I have shown you, but 
that the theories enunciated by him and his school, have influenced in 
the past, and still do influence, those responsible for the upkeep of our 
naval bases is beyond controversy. 

Again we are told that no overseas operations are possible till the 
enemy’s fleet first is beaten; yet in this expedition Barrington 
deliberately employed troops brought from Barbados to gain for him 
a stategical position, from which to deal subsequently with his adversary 


at greater advantage. 
He took risks, as did Suffren at Trincomalee, and Lord Hood in 


Corsica. 
G2 
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These great commanders weighed the chances and took them with 
their eyes open; and they were successful. 

Let me remind you of the words of the greatest exponent of the art 
of war who ever lived :— 

Extract from ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire,’? Mahan, Vol. 2, page 130:—‘‘ All naval 
expeditions undertaken since I have been at the head of the 
government,”’ said he, ‘‘ have always failed because the admirals see 


doubie, and have learned—where I do not know—that war can be made 
without running risks.”’ 

But Napoleon was no advocate for adding an unnecessary risk to 
those inseparable from successful war, by hampering his naval 
commanders with anxiety as to the safety of ill-defended bases. 
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THE YEAR 1913 IN FOREIGN ARMIES: 
RUSSIA. 





MILITARY ESTIMATES. 


(Sums converted at 9.5 roubles=£). 


THE following are the figures of the 1912 Army Estimates :— 


Ordinary. Extraordinary. Total. 
ae £ £ 
Estimates w+. 52,031,000 7,380,000 59,411,000 
Assignments ... 51,886,000 7,381,000 59,267,000 
Actuals «+» 55,504,000 11,086,000 66,650,000 
The assignments for 1912 and 1913 compare as follows :— 
1912. 1913. . Difference. 
& Fs £ 
Ordinary ... 51,886,000 57,989,000 +6, 103,000 
Extraordinary .... 7,381,000 9,488,000 + 2,107,000 
Totals .+» 59,267,000 67,477,000 + 8,210,000 


The expenditure of the Ministry of War in 1913 was distributed 
under nine heads, as in 1912. All the departments except those of 
Military Sanitation and the Chancery of the Minister of War show 
an increase of ordinary expenditure as compared with 1912. The 
largest increase is in the General Staff, Artillery and Intendance 
Estimates. 

The Estimates for 1914 were :— 


& 
Ordinary 63,067,000 
Extraordinary 13,228,000 
Total ... 76,295,000 


WAR OFFICE AND STAFF. 
Reorganization of Mobilization Branch of General Staff Directorate. 


In the scheme of reorganization of the staff at army headquarters, 
which was introduced by A.O. 496 of 1910, the Mobilization Branch 
of the General Directorate was divided into five sections containing 
25 officers and officials and 37 clerks. 
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The branch has now been relieved of all work connected with 
recruiting, conditions of service, and the issue of tables of peace estab- 
lishments, the treatment of these questions having been handed over 
to the headquarter staff. 

The Mobilization Branch of the General Staff will in future contain 
three ordinary and one subsidiary section. Its chief will be a lieutenant- 
general with a major-general as assistant, and the subordinate personnel 
will include 14 officers or officials and 21 clerks—A.O. 688/1912. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE HEADQUARTER STAFF.—The organization 
of the headquarter staff as laid down by A.O. 496 of 1910 has been 
changed by the addition of two new sections to the pensions branch, 
entitled respectively, ‘‘ Conscription Section ’’ and ‘‘ Terms of Service 
and Statistical Section ’’; and the renaming of this branch the ‘‘ Pen- 
sions and General Service Branch.”’ 

The chief of the headquarter staff is a general. His immediate 
staff consists of an A.D.C., two major-generals, five special service 
officers, a secretary and an assistant secretary. The work is carried 
out in three main branches: the adjutant-general’s branch, the pen- 
sions and general service branch, and the Cossack branch. 


Formation of the Military Technical Directorate. 


Army Order 666 of 1913 announced the formation of this direc- 
torate at the War Office from January 1st, 1914. It was formed as 
follows :— 

The Engineer Directorate was renamed the Military Technical 
Directorate. 

The Engineer Committee became the Technical Committee. 

A new technical branch was formed in the directorate to consist 
- of :— 

(a) The 5th Section of the late Engineer Directorate (supply of 

troops and store depédts with engineer material). 

(b) An aeronautical-automobile section of two sub-sections. 

(c) A railway section. 

The head of the branch to be a major-general or lieutenant-general. 
The head of the aeronautical-automobile section to be a major-general. 

In consequence of the above the aviation branch and the 4th (Rail- 
way) Section of the Military Communications Branch of the General 
Staff Directorate were transferred from that directorate to the new 
directorate. 

A new section to deal with ‘‘ technical troops for intercommunica- 
tion ’’’ was added to the Organization and Administration Branch of 
the General Staff Directorate. 

The Officers’ Railway School, Officers’ Aeronautical School, 
Instructional Automobile Company, and the Board of the Kovel— 
Viadimir—Volinsk Railway were placed under the chief of the new 
directorate. 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS TO THE GENERAL STAFF.—The officers 
who passed out of the Nikolas Military Academy in the rst Class in 
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the autumn of 1912 were not, as was formerly the custom, immediately 
attached to the General Staff, but returned to their units for some 
months. Those who obtained satisfactory reports from their command- 
ing officers were attached for instruction at the end of February to 
the General Staff of the district in which their unit lay. In October, 
1913, Officers of regular mounted units were sent to the Officers’ 
Cavalry School for a course of one year, and officers of Cossack 
mounted units for a course of two years. In the same month officers 
of dismounted units were appointed to act in command of a company 
or squadron for one year. Mounted officers are similarly appointed 
to the command of a company or squadron on the conclusion of the 
course at the Cavalry School. Finally, after being consistently well 
reported on, candidates will be appointed to the General Staff. 

Under this system the time that will elapse from the date of 
entering the academy to first regular appointment to the General Staff 
will be for officers of infantry and field artillery five years, for officers 
of cavalry and horse artillery six years, and for officers of Cossacks 
seven years.—A.O. 73/1913. 

As a special case, 60 of the officers who passed first out of the 
academy in 1913 were appointed direct to the General Staff. This 
step, it is supposed, was taken to provide staffs for the new army corps. 


CAVALRY. 


REPETITION COURSES FOR Cossack OFFICERS.—Officers of the fur- 
loughed classes of Don, Ural and Orenburg Cossacks will be in future 
called out for two periods of four weeks’ training, instead of two 
periods of three weeks’ training as formerly.—A.O. 601/1912. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE LANCE.—The front rank of all regular and 
Cossack cavalry regiments has been armed with the lance of rgro, 
with the exception of the Caucasian Cossacks (Kuban and Ural Armies), 
which remain without the lance. Pennons will only be carried on 
ceremonial parade. The 1910 lance is of steel, 12 feet 9 inches long, 
and weighs 5.85 Ibs.—A.Os. 162 and 264/1913. 

THE Cossacks.—The explanatory note accompanying the Esti- 
mates of the Ministry of War for 1913 drew attention to the condition 
of the Cossacks. 

The Cossacks were originally granted land and freedom from taxa- 
tion in return for personal service. Their privileges have decreased 
in value while the demands of military service have become year by 
year more exacting. 

The land is of varying quality; for instance, the Ural Cossacks 
exist entirely on their fisheries. Each station (stanitsa) was originally 
granted 70 acres per male Cossack, and a reserve on the scale of 25 
acres per Cossack was allotted to the ‘‘ Voisko.’’ Owing to the 
increase of population this scale is only attained by the Cossacks in 
Asia. The Don Cossack stanitsa possesses only 274 acres per male 
and the Kuban stanitsa only 20. 

Taxation is now almost entirely indirect, and the liability of the 
Cossack is exactly similar to that of the remainder of the population. 
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The poll tax, exemption from which he enjoyed, has been abolished 
throughout the Empire. The privilege of brandy distilling which he 
formerly enjoyed has been withdrawn, and the compensation awarded 
by Government is quite inadequate. 

The whole male population fit for arms is forced to serve. Gov- 
ernment requirements in uniforms and equipment are now exacting, 
and the ‘‘ Voisko’’ funds have to be drawn upon to aid the Cossack 
on joining. The uniform and equipment, which cost 120 roubles 
in 1899, now cost 200 roubles. The horse costs from 200 to 250 
roubles. ‘‘ Voisko’’ funds are debited to the extent of 100 roubles 
per recruit Cossack in order to provide funds for the purchase of the 
horse on joining; this amounts to an annual tax of 21,700 roubles for 
each regiment. 

The Ministry of War is now taking steps to bring more land into 
use by forming new ‘“‘stanitsi’’ on the ‘‘ Voisko”’ lands. Cossacks 
will be assisted by agricultural societies, and will be given increased 
educational facilities. To assist the ‘‘ Voisko’’ funds the Government 
will gradually take over all expenditure for Imperial purposes, and 
in 1913 £200,000 were allotted for this purpose. 


ENGINEERS. 


DIRECTORATES OF ENGINEERS AND OF QUARTERING.—The new 
Directorate of Quartering will unite the functions in connection with 
barracks that were previously carried out by the three directorates of 
the Engineers, General Staff and the Intendance. The district 
engineer directorates have been renamed district directorates of quar- 
tering. 

The duties of the engineer department (renamed on January Ist, 
1914, the Military Technical Directorate) will in future comprise the 
construction of defensive works, the instruction of the army in military 
engineering, and the supply of the troops and depéts with engineer 
material. Inspectors of engineer troops have been appointed to each 
district. It is now proposed to appoint commanders of engineer troops 
to each corps, and these officers will be responsible not only for the 
instruction of engineer troops, but also for the instruction in field 
engineering of troops of other arms. 


TRANSPORT. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY.— 
The establishment of the Instructional Automobile Company has been 
increased. The company is attached to the Military Technical Direc 
torate; the commandant and the officers of the permanent staff are 
selected from the railway troops. 

A motor course for 15 officers is held every year from October 
14th to July 14th, and a course for chauffeurs—go men from the last 
contingent of the railway troops—from October 14th to September 
14th. The company buildings contain a garage and an instructional 
workshop, and a committee for the consideration of technical questions 
connected with automobilism is affiliated.—A.O. 588/1912. 
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PuRCHASE OF Horses IN FINLAND.—Remounts have been pur- 
chased for the first time this year in Finland. Only five per cent. of 
the animals inspected were bought, viz., 51 pack and 140 gun horses. 
The committee reported that the Finnish horse has several faults— 
long neck, weak quarters, and cow hocks—but that the type could be 
improved. 

INCREASED ESTABLISHMENT OF VETERINARY OFFICERS.—In 1911 and 
1912 a second veterinary officer was added to the establishment of the 
1st and 2nd Regiments in all regular Guard and Line cavalry divisions 
and brigades (44 regiments in all). 

A second veterinary officer has now been added to the 3rd and 
4th Regiments of the Guard cavalry divisions, to the 3rd Regiments 
of the 15 Line cavalry divisions, and to the two independent regiments 
—the Finland and Crimean Dragoons (22 regiments in all). 

The Duma Committee recommend that the staff of veterinary 
officers in Cossack cavalry regiments should also be increased.—A.Os. 
197 and 205 of 1913. 

Course OF VETERINARY OFFICERS.—An eight-months’ course for 
veterinary surgeons has been instituted at the Officers’ Cavalry School. 
It will be attended by 25 students annually, who, on completion of 
their obligatory service, may express a wish to remain in the army 
as veterinary officers. 

ARTILLERY REMOUNTS IN THE OMSK, IRKUTSK AND PRI-AMUR 
Miuitary Districts.—As the artillery has no depot (zapasnie) units to 
train its remounts, all brigades and divisions in Europe and the Cau- 
casus maintain for training ten per cent. of horses additional to 
establishment. 

The system has now been extended to the three Siberian districts, 
the peace establishment of the batteries in which have been increased 
by ten per cent. 

The batteries of the Turkistan Military District, with the exception 
of the Turkistan Horse Mountain Battery, are now the only ones whose 
peace establishment includes ten per cent. of untrained remounts, in 
other words, the artillery of this district has during most of the year 
trained horses amounting to only 90 per cent. of its proper peace 
establishment.—A.O. 441/1913. 


EDUCATION. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MILITARY EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS.—T he 
Explanatory Note to the Estimates of the Ministry of War for 1913 
divides the military educational establishments into four classes :— 

(a) Those designed to give boys a general education of medium 

standard combined with a certain amount of military training. 
To this class belong the ‘‘ general classes ’’’ of the Corps 
of Pages, the 29 cadet corps and six preparatory schools. 

(b) Establishments for the training of individuals for the position 
of officer. 

To these belong the ‘‘ special classes’’ of the Corps of 
Pages, the rr infantry, three cavalry, two Cossack, three (shortly 
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to be increased to four) artillery, one (soon to be two) engineer, 
one military topography, and one conductors’ schools. 

(c) Establishments for the higher or specialized education of 
officers and officials. 

(d) Special training establishments. 

These include the Feldsher (hospital assistants’) school, 
the Technical Artillery School, which trains specialists in 
explosives, and smiths, carpenters and mechanics, and the 
two armourers’ schools at Ijevsk and Tula. 


All class (a) and the infantry, cavalry and Cossack military schools 
in Class (b) are supervized by the Directorate of Military Education. 
The Artillery Directorate supervizes the Artillery Academy, the officers’ 
Artillery School and the three artillery schools. The Military Academy 
and the Military Topography School are under the General Staff. The 
Military Technical Directorate supervizes the Engineer Academy, the 
Electro-technical School for Officers, the Officers’ Air School, the 
Engineer School, and the Conductors’ School. The Directorate of 
Military Sanitation is responsible for the Military Academy and the 
Military Feldsher Schools; the Intendance Directorate for the Intend- 
ance Academy. The Officers’ School of Musketry is under the 
Inspector of Musketry, the Officers’ Cavalry School is subordinate to 
the Minister of War, and the School of Fencing and Gymnastics to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the St. Petersburg Military District. 

The Pedagogic Museum of the Military Educational Department, 
besides being a permanent museum, prepares officers by courses for 
the position of instructor in cadet corps. 


EDUCATION OF FuTURE OFFICERS.—The deficiency in the number of 
officers which was so marked in the years following the war is believed 
to have almost disappeared. The enlargement of the military schools 
(a temporary measure for the seven years 1910-1916) has had excellent 
results. The opening of the Odessa School of Fortress Artillery, the 
enlargement of the Irkutsk Military School, and the projected institu- 
tion of a second engineer school at St. Petersburg, of a fourth artillery 
school at Kiev, and a military school at Tashkent, should definitely 
and finally solve the problem. 

On October 14th, 1912, there were 6,023 yunkers in the 11 infantry, 
three cavalry and two Cossack military schools, though the total 
establishment in normal times is only 5,350. The numbers surplus 
to establishment varied in different schools. The Nikolaev and 
Yelizavetgrad Schools were 26 and 21 per cent. under strength. 

It is considered necessary for the present to retain the ‘‘ special ”’ 
classes (for general education) in the former yunker schools, but the 
curriculum is being brought gradually into line with that of the two 
class military schools. The course of instruction in military schools 
generally has been made more practical with the object of fitting an 
officer for the duties that await him on joining his unit. The time 
allotted to tactics has been doubled and the size of the classes in 
this subject has been halved. 
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The establishment of cadets in the Corps of Pages and the 28 
cadet corps was 11,481 in 1912, but the actual numbers were much 
in excess. 

The conditions of entry vary in the different cadet corps; for in- 
stance, the Tashkent and Orenburg Corps are reserved for the sons 
of officers who have served or are serving in the Turkistan Military 
District. 

Free education is provided in cadet corps for a large number ef 
the sons of officers, and there are also paying students—the sons of 
officers for whom there are no vacancies or boys of gentle birth 
(dvoryane). A regulation of November, 1912, admits to cadet corps 
as paying students, to fill vacancies not’ required by the privileged 
classes, sons of every class, provided the parents were not born in the 
Jewish faith. 

EDUCATION OF FUTURE ENGINEER OFFICERS.—The Nikolas Engineer 
School at St. Petersburg has an esablishment of 250 yunkers only, 
and the output is insufficient to meet the requirements of the engineer 
troops. A scheme has been prepared, and will no doubt be passed by 
the legislature, for the construction of a second engineer school at 
St. Petersburg to accommodate 340 yunkers. 

The experience of 1904-5 proved that the officers of the railway 
troops were deficient in technical training. The establishment of 
officers in these troops in now 500. Of this number over 70 per cent. 
are graduates of the ordinary infantry schools, 25 per cent. are grad- 
uates of the engineer school, and only three per cent. have some 
higher technical training. In 1906 a 12 months’ course for ten local 
officers was instituted at Askhabad. In 1908 eight officers were sent 
to this school from European Russia. The school was closed in the 
following year, but was temporarily reopened at Kovel in 1910. These 
measures have been found inadequate, and it has been decided to 
establish an Officers’ Railway School at Kiev, to which 30 officers will 
be admitted annually for a two-years’ course. Building was commenced 
this year, and will, it is hoped, be completed by the autumn of 1914. 

The Budget Committee of the Duma complained to the Ministry 
of War in 1913 that its frequent representations of the necessity of 
affording railway battalions practice in the construction of broad gauge 
lines has met with little practical response. 

The officers who obtain commissions each year from the new 
engineer school will include a batch of 30 for the railway troops. 

EDUCATION OF FUTURE ARTILLERY OFFICERS.—A third school for 
artillery (for heavy artillery with a fortress artillery section) was opened 
at Odessa on October 8th. It is called the Sergievski, after the Grand 
Duke Serge Mikhailovich, Inspector of Artillery. Only the first class 
of 120 yunkers has been admitted, but the building will be completed 
in 1914 to take the whole three classes. 

The Mikhailovski and Konstantinovski Artillery Schools at St. 
Petersburg are being enlarged from the present establishment of 450 
to 510 yunkers each by the admission of 20 additional pupils in each 
of the years 1913-1914, 1914-1915, and 1915-1916. 

A fourth artillery school at Kiev is projected for 450 yunkers. 
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The influence of the Odessa School will not be felt till the autumn 
of 1917, when the first batch of yunkers will pass out, that of the 
Kiev School not till 1919 at earliest. 

SociaL Ciass OF OFFICERS.—Three more military schools have 
been opened to youths of all classes with the necessary educational 
qualifications. There is now no social status required for entrance 
to any of the infantry or cavalry schools—A.O. 410 and S.C. 146 
of 1913. 

New Capet Corps.—The number of cadet corps has been raised 
to 29 by the expansion of the Irkutsk Preparatory School into the 
Irkutsk Cadet Corps, with 500 cadets grouped in one preparatory and 
seven ordinary classes.—A.O. 424/1913. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN MILITARY SCHOOLS.—The junior officer 
instructors in military schools are selected from a list kept at the 
Directorate of Military Education of officers recommended for the 
position by their commanding officers. Officers pass two years on 
probation before final appointment. Company and squadron com- 
manders at the schools are selected from the junior officers. In future, 
by arrangement between the Military Educational Department and the 
General Staff, a certain number of General Staff officers will be 
appointed for four years as instructors in military subjects in the Corps 
of Pages and in six of the military schools—A.Os. 468 and 469/1913. 

Output OF MILITARY SCHOOLS IN 1913.—In the past year 2,197 
graduates of the infantry and cavalry schools, 296 graduates of the 
two artillery schools, and 83 of the engineer school obtained their 
commissions. One graduate of an artillery school and four of the 
engineer school were posted to infantry or cavalry. Fifty-four grad- 
uates of infantry and cavalry schools were posted to field artillery and 
17 to fortress artillery. A large number of the graduates of infantry 
and cavalry schools joined engineer units. 

The total number of officers who obtained their commissions in 
1913 was over 3,000.—S.Cs. 88, 121 and 183/1913. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE TECHNICAL ARTILLERY SCHOOLS.—The 
Technical and Pyro-technical Schools have been combined in one 
Technical Artillery School. The school will admit 150 youths of 
all classes and of 16-17 years of age to a four-years’ course at Govern- 
ment expense. Additional paying pupils may be received. 

Those under instruction will be divided into four classes, the first 
two of which will study general subjects. In the third and fourth 
classes students specialize in ‘‘ technical,’’ ‘‘ pyro-technical,’’ or ‘‘ elec- 
tro-technical ’’? subjects.—A.O. 560/1913. 

PERCENTAGE OF LITERATES AMONG RANK AND FILE.—The percentage 
of literates among the recruits that joined the Colours in the years 1900- 
1QOI averages 55.64. 

UNIFORM AND EQUIPMENT. 

BADGE FOR OFFICER INTERPRETERS.—Officer interpreters will wear a 
metal badge on the right breast. This will consist of a silver eagle sur- 
rounded by a wreath of laurel and oak leaves, surmounting a gold rising 
sun, with the letters in Russian ‘‘ B.V.’’ (=Blijni Vostok= Near East) 
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for interpreters in Persian, Pashtu, Hindustani, Sart and English, and 
with the letters ‘‘ D.V.’’ (=Dalni Vostok=Far East) for interpreters 
in Japanese, Chinese and Korean.—A.O. 46/1913. 

New GENERAL SERVICE UNIFoRM.—In order to save expense a 
new general service uniform has been introduced for all units except 
the Guard, cavalry, Cossacks and horse artillery. It consists of a 
single uniform for peace and war—a field service dress of khaki-colour 
provided with a detachable cloth plastron, badges, facings and epau- 
lettes for wear as full dress. A fur cap with badge will be worn in 
winter and a peaked forage cap in summer.—A.O. 106/1913. 

EQUIPMENT OF MEN OF ARTILLERY AND MACHINE-GUN SECTIONS.— 
Men of the artillery and machine-gun sections will carry the 3-line car- 
bine with the same sling as the cavalry rifle is equipped with in cavalry 
units. Gunners will carry one ammunition pouch, men of machine-gun 
sections three belt pouches and the breast pouch.—A.O. 592/1912. 


MUSKETRY AND SMALL ARMS. 
CaRBINE.—A special course of musketry from 200 to 800 paces is 
published for units armed with the 3-line carbine.—A.O. 166/1913. 


PERMANENT COMMUNICATIONS, 
Rattways: NEW BRANCHES OPENED.—The following railway sec- 
tions were opened for permanent traffic in 1913 :— 


Staff. 
Line. Section. Circular. 

Moscow—Kazan .... Lyubertsi—Arzamas .. 2117/1912 
Warsaw—Vienna_ ... Zombkovitsi—Sonchev ... 262/1912 
Kokand—Namagaon... Kokand—Namagaon .. 81/1913 
North-Western ... Pitalovo—Sita .. 93/1913 
Herbi—Kyelets ... Warta River Branch .» 95/1913 
Vladikavkaz ... Yekaterinodar Branch . 97/1913 
Perm ... Alapaevsk Branch ... 122/1913 
Northern Don ... Gotnya—Zinaidino 161/1913 

ua Pm ... Yama—Nikitovka (S. Ry) . 176/1913 
Moscow—Kazan ... Oruchkovo—Kirovskaya ... 1177/1913 
Yekaterinskaya ... Loskutovka—Toshkovka ... 189/1913 


GOVERNMENT ESTIMATES FOR 1914.—Government expenditure on 
railway construction dropped after the war against Japan to its lowest 
point in the year 1907 (48,355,000 roubles). It has increased each 
year since and’ the allotment for 1914 is 110,324,485 roubles 
(£11,600,000). This amount is distributed as follows :— 

In Thousands of Roubles. 


For equipment of lines completed and Total Assigned Estimate 
open to traffic. cost. before 1914 for 1914. 
Doubling of Siberian Railway _..._ 1,109 74,500 9,900 
Reconstruction of mountainous wna 
of Siberian Railway... 75,152 71,490 1,000 
Doubling Kovel—Brest Railway .. 2,209 1,120 1,089 


Doubling Navtlug—Kars Railway 16,000 — 500 
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In Thousands of Roubles. 
For equipment of lines completed and Total Assigned Estimate 
open to traffic. cost. before 1914. for 1914. 
Reconstruction of  Trans-Baikal 
Railway. Viankino—Kuenga 
section of Karimskaya— 
Sryetensk branch ie 98 — 98 
Reconstruction of Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Ugolnaya—Shktovo 


section of Suchinsk branch ... 1,093 - — 200 
New station for Moscow Railway at 

St. Petersburg ... w+» 9,400 500 250 
New stations on various railways ae 600 800 
Completion of Tyumen—Omsk Rly. 3,488 2,923 400 
Reconstruction of Ussuri aie o>, Sarees 1,000 6,500 
Amur Railway me .+» 315,256 230,086 63,280 
Moscow Circular Railway w+ 42,040 40,024 2,016 
Kharkov—Kherson Railway w+ 55,919 600 15,000 
Line connecting Russian and Fin- 

nish Railways ... 9,938 8,286 751 
St. Petersburg—Khitola N. W. of 

Ladoga) ... 9,034 1,500 2,000 
Line connecting Yaroslavi_ ‘system 

with Volga Bridge ae ee, 6,362 423 
Permanent Railway: Sinarskaya— 

Shadrinsk section -_ a 2,540 313 
Kars—Sarikamish Line a as ee 3,501 128 
Sarikamish—Karaurgansk ... 7,858 1,500 2,000 


Verkhneudinsk—Kiakhta (a branch 
from the Trans-Siberian in direc- 

tion of Urga) _... nod w+» 27,005 — 1,000 
RAILWAYS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION THE CAPITAL OF WHICH IS 
GUARANTEED BY THE STATE.—Since the year 1908 every effort has been 
made to attract private capital to railway construction. The following 
is a list of the railways now under construction, the capital of which 
is guaranteed by the State :— 


Versts. 
1. Vladikavkaz Rly.: Branches and improvement of 
main line be i $0 oc, OGM 
a Armavir—Tuapse Rly.: 
Main line i bee a iad _ ee, 
Stavropol branch... ea ae sia one 
Labinski branch “ 32 
3. Tomak Rly.: (Federovka, on Sevastopol line, N.E. 
by Tokmak to Tsarekonstantinovka) a — 
4. Northern Don Rly.: 
Nikitovka branch ... tii ie 1 as | Oe 
Rodakovo—Likhaya 116 


5. Black Sea—Kuban Rly.: Krimskaya-—Kushevka 
and Yekaterinodar—Primorsko Akhtarsk 
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Versts. 


6. Odessa—Bakhmach aud cn sid wid ivxx 

7. Western Ural Rly.: Berdyansk (Trans-Siberian 
Rly. W. of Chelyabinsk) to Lisvenski (E. of Perm.) _ 480 

8. North-Eastern Ural Rly.: (The Nijnaya Salda— 
Alapaevsk section has been opened.) Alapaevsk— 


Bidanovich and Yekaterinburg—Saitkovo ... 455 
g. Altai Rly.: Novonikolaevskoe—Barnaul—Semi- 
palatinsk and Barnaul—Biisk 772 
10. Volga—Bugulminsk Rly.: Bugulma—Chishmi 
line with bridge over Volga at Simbirsk ... 200 
11. Troitski Rly.: (Poletaevo—Troitsk section has 
been opened.) 
Troitsk—Kustanai nek int be 0 ae 
Orenburg—Orsk a * Se 


12. Podolsk Rly.: Shepetovka—Proskurvo—Kameneta 608 
13. Jitomir—Korosten Rly.: (The section Jitomir— 
Berdichev is being changed from narrow to broad 


gauge) re As “th ee és 
14. Kakhetinskaya Rly. : Navtlug N.E. to Telav... 159 
15. Akkerman Rly.: Leipzig (S.W. Rly. to Akkerman) 149 
16. Black Sea Rly. : Tuapse—Kvaloni (Semtredi—Poti 

branch)... wa ots as - va is gee 
17. Kolchuga Rly. : A branch from near Tomsk A. Ta 
18. Olonets Rly.: Duboviki—Petrozavodsk ... id: 
19. Semiryechie Rly.: Arys—Vyerni re 550 
20. Achinsk—Minusinsk Rly.: A southern feeder to 

the Trans-Siberian a 451 


21. Moscow—Kazan Rly.: (The ‘Lyubertsi—Arzamas 
section has been already ore Arzamas—Shikh- 
rani ae ie or. ee 
A company was ata in 1912 for the construction of branch lines, 
the interest on the capital expended to be paid out of traffic earnings. 
This company has the following constructions in hand :— 


S.W. Rly. :— Versts. 
Boguslavskaya branch ... ae ie _ jin), 
Germanovskaya branch is ae We det 
Jashkovskaya branch _... a bis ai co 
Rjishchevskaya branch ... ios ees + ne 
Tarashchanskaya branch a io sil ia 
Chigirinskaya branch ... tia ps ‘zh «x. 
Southern Rly. :— 

Gadyachskaya branch ... ch _ en —. 

Krilovskaya branch sil ihe wa iti ~~ 
Yekaterinskaya Rly. :— 

Starobyelskaya branch ... tis be iin ipa 
Sizran—Vyazemskaya Rly. :— 

Chembarskaya branch ... “de si bai je 


Lomovskaya branch ne ins vie oe je 
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Versts. 


Perm. Rly. :— 
Slobodskaya branch an ee os a > See 


PROJECTED. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: COASTAL STATIONS.—The Postal Depart- 
ment reports that the following coastal stations have been opened for 
general use:—Anadir, Arkhangel, Astrakhan Harbour, Kerbinsk, 
Libau, Nayakhan, Nikolaevsk on Amur, Okhotsk, Petrovsk, Petropav- 
lovsk, Revel, Riga, Runo Island, Tanganrog, Tanganrog Harbour. 
Fort Alexandrovsk. 

WIRELESS STATIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF WaR.—The wireless 
stations now working, or about to be taken over, by the Ministry 
of War are the following :— 

Gulf of Finland— Viborg and St. Petersburg. 

Western Frontier—Kovno, Osovets, Novo-Georgievsk, Bobruisk, 

Brest-Litovsk, Kiev, Jmerinka. 

Black Sea—Odessa and Nikolaev. 

Caucasus—Tiflis and Kars. 

Central Asia—Tashkent and Kushk. 

Siberia and Far East—Alexandrovsk-Gorno-Uralsk, Chita, Harbin, 

Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, Nikolaevsk on Amur.—A.O. 


535/1913. 
PERMANENT WIRELESS STATIONS PROJECTED BY THE Post OFFICE. 
—The Postal Department is asking for funds towards the construction 
of the following stations in the year 1914 :— 





| In thousands of roubles. 














(To be constructed on 
credit voted for Odessa 
Station in 1913), 


Station Range in Power in | 
sg fersts. eS Total Voted | Estimate 
Cost. 1913. | 1914. 
ns - —_ aaa ] aa | —_ 

IN Far East:— | | 
Markovo m= is .--| 230 (on land)! 15 | 100 | = | 100 
Srednekolimsk oak Ps ee = | 14 | 535 mat 150 
a i set .... 1,200 (on sea) 16 270 =| _ 100 
Sakhalin a bas | 300 *5 15 | 80 | 10 70 

| 

NORTHERN :— | | | | | 
Obdorsk et ee ...| 400 (on a 5 | 60 — H 60 

CASPIAN :— | | | | 
Baku ... bs ee ... 1,800 (on land); 25 | 170 «| 48 | 100 
Krasnovodsk ... Si .... 800 (on sea) 1°5 | 756 | = 75 

| | | 

BLack SEA :— | 
Poti... = se ..| 300 (on sea) | 15 8 | — 85 

TURKISTAN :— | 
Irkeshtam a tes .... 200 (on land) 1°5 120 | — 60 

| 
| 


BALTIC SEA:— \ 
Abo... “ as ...| 500 (on sea) 5 9 1) 
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‘‘An examination of the requirements of modern war shows that not only 
are numbers: necessary, but also moral qualities developed as highly as possible 
in each individual according to his rank.’’—Training and Manceuvre Regulations, 


Sec. 1 (2). 
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‘HOW CAN MORAL QUALITIES BEST BE DEVELOPED 
DURING THE PREPARATION OF THE OFFICER AND 
THE MAN FOR THE DUTIES EACH WILL CARRY OUT 


IN WAR?” 


By Lieutenant R. H. Beapon, Army Service Corps. 





Motto.—‘‘ To scorn delights and live laborious days.’’ 
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PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


WHATEVER progress the human race has made during the centuries 
of its existence has not been attained by spasmodic efforts, but by a 
steady advance towards the light of knowledge and understanding. As 
this process of development continues, the advance, gathering impetus 
from the wisdom and experience of the ages, becomes more rapid. Thus 
human affairs are ever in a state of transition ; and the rate at which this 
transition occurs is ever increasing in speed. Human nature is bound 
to adapt itself to the conditions of each succeeding phase,:and therefore 
methods of government or education suitable to and successful for the 
time being quickly become out of date. Temperament and character- 
istics must be influenced by their environment, and for this reason, it 
is not wholly true that human nature remains constant. 


The following extract sustains this argument :— 


‘* The belief was once prevalent, and is still held by many persons, 
that a knowledge of right and wrong is inherent or instinctive in every- 
one, and that the immoral person may be justly punished for such wrong 
doing as he commits. But that this cannot be wholly if at all true is 
shown by the fact that in different societies and at different periods the 
standard of right and wrong changes considerably. That which at one time 
and place is held to be right and proper, is at another time or place consid- 
ered to be not only wrong but one of the greatest of crimes. The most 
striking example of this change of opinion is that as to slavery, which 
was held to be quite justifiable by the most highly civilized people of 
antiquity and hardly less so by ourselves within the memory of persons 
still living. “The owners of sugar estates in Jamaica cultivated by slaves 
were not stigmatized as immoral by their relatives in England or by 
the public at large; and it was the horror excited by the slave trade in 
Africa and in the ‘ middle passage’ on the slave ships, rather than by 
the slavery itself, that so excited public opinion as to lead to the abolition 
first of the one and then of the other. We are obliged to conclude 
therefore that what is commonly termed morality is not wholly due to 
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any inherent perception of what is right or wrong conduct, but that it 
is to some extent and often very largely a matter of convention, varying 
at diflerent times and places according to the degree and kind of social 
development which has been attained often under different and even 
divergent conditions of existence. The actual morality of a community 
is largely a product of the environment. . .’’! | 


Certain passions, fears, hopes and desires are inherent and can never 
be eradicated. The nearer to Nature man lives, or to put it another way, 
the less high his state of civilization, the stronger are these elemental 
forces within him. But the ceaseless changes of the world do modify 
human nature, and so these forces are less apparent at the advanced 
stage cf present-day civilization. 

Nevertheless, as modern man has the primitive passions at the 
bottom, so also does modern organized government rest on what is after 
all the very foundation of the social fabric—force. 


For on force must it ultimately depend to impose its will, not only 
upon a foreign Power, but even upon its own subjects. Force, therefore, 
the primitive method of settling every dispute, is still resorted to, though 
only at the last extremity, when all other means have failed. And so 
in spite of its employment being modified to-day the fact remains that 
no more practicable way of the decisive settlement of grievances has yet 
been discovered, or if it has been, it has yet to be adopted by the nations. 


The force exerted by a modern state naturally differs widely in its 
methods and their application from those in vogue in the past. Its 
objects are the same; to overcome opposition as completely and rapidly 
as possible. War is not, or at any rate should not be, fought with gloves 
on now any more than it was in the past. Such a method is less merciful 
in the long run, for it generally causes the prolongation of the struggle 
and so defeats its own object. 


To the warfare of to-day there has been applied every scientific 
discovery that the wit of man has been able to devise. And mankind, 
accommodating himself to his environment, quickly accustoms himself 
to the new weapons, learns how to use them efficiently and places his 
trust in them accordingly. Revolutionary changes—changes indeed 
that would have seemed incredible to his forbears—have found man both 
ready and fitted to receive them. But modern war demands far more 
than the skilful application of modern weapons and methods, for it is 
not the improvements in armaments than can change human nature. It 
is the environment of the times that can modify it. It is still just as 
necessary as it ever was that an army should be animated with the same 
spirit, and even more necessary that its personnel should cultivate those 
qualities of body and mind that have made for any success it may have 
had in the past. For the very advance of civilization is in an opposite 
direction from the cultivation of many such qualities. It tends to soften. 
Luxury becomes more and more common, virile and enduring ways 
more rare. And habits of discipline, without which an army is no more 





1 Social Environment and Moral Progress, by Alfred Russel Wallace. 
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than a mob, become harder and harder to teach. The modern inclina- 
tion is to be an individualist, restless and impatient of all authority, and 
unwilling to submit to any will not in accordance with his own. 


Again, the strenuous life of to-day causes the world to live at a very 
high state of tension and makes for a most delicate susceptibility to any 
unusual or alarming influence. The state of the nervous system is far 
from what it was. Men are more highly strung, and when added to 
all these circumstances is a very terrible mental and physical strain 
on the combatants, the axiom laid down in the regulations is scarcely 
surprising in its emphasis on the importance of the high development 
of moral qualities. 

To gauge the success of a man’s career, or of any legislative measure 
or work of art or literature, is to gauge the extent to which they appeal 
to human nature. The successful leaders of men have been those who 
have best understood humanity. And so any constructive scheme that 
ignores or subordinates the complexities of human nature is bound to 
fail. Even so obvious a truism emphasized as it is by all that history 
can teach, still requires, like all other great truisms, to be re-enunciated 
and re-affirmed. And, therefore, what Napoleon repeated a century ago 
on the value of moral qualities must still be repeated in the pages of a 
modern drill book. For even in this pre-eminently scientific age, it is 
still ‘‘ the man behind the gun’’ who counts. 

To consider in more detail the cause and effect of prevailing condi- 
tions in order to assist in formulating proposals to meet them. Without 
going to the root of the whole question it is difficult to prescribe a remedy 
for, or, better still, a preventative against these human weaknesses; so 
that the best use of the peace preparation be made in order to develop 
those qualities most needed to overcome or at least dominate them in 
the day of battle. 

But does not history teach that all wars have demanded a very 
high standard of moral qualities? And have not the victorious armies 
of even ancient times been those that possessed them? Certainly; and 
were assuredly developed in them as part of their peace training. The 
history of Carthage, Greece and Rome testifies to that. In rougher and 
ruder times, however, their acquirement was rendered less difficult and 
even less necessary, and that by the very harsher mode of life. Add to 
this the methods of fighting and the different circumstances become 
apparent. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN CIVILIZATION HOSTILE TO THOSE 
QUALITIES REQUIRED IN A SOLDIER. 


Firstly, a more advanced civilization has, as far as such a process of 
training men to destroy one another, been anything but a blessing. The 
greater value placed on human life makes men recoil from spilling blood. 
In comparatively modern times sheep stealers were hanged and women 
were burnt as witches. Tortures and brutalities of the most shocking 
kind were common occurrences before that. Nowadays such doings are 
contemplated with the utmost horror. In most of the civilized States of 
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the world capital punishment has been altogether abolished. In those 
that still retain it for murder, thousands of signatures can be obtained 
for the reprieve of the vilest criminal under sentence of death. Com- 
mendable as are these more merciful tendencies, they have their disadvan- 
tages. A certain false sentiment is engendered. Numbers will flock to 
support a side for the sole reason that it appears at the time to be the 
losing or weaker one, quite irrespective of the merits of the case. Conse- 
quently a positively bad cause can gather many adherents. 


Take another aspect :— 

Certain catch sayings, plausible enough on the surface but quite 
unable to bear examination, are enunciated with ingenuous righteous- 
ness. ‘‘ An unjust peace is better than a just war’’ may, for instance, 
sound a most praiseworthy sentiment in an after-dinner speech, and 
doubtless would be greeted in the majority of assemblies with applause. 
But taking the world as it is, no thinking man could admit such a 
statement for a moment. History is too strong against it. Take a 
few modern instances. Where now would be the American Republic, 
where the Japanese Empire, where the Balkan Confederacy, had they 
followed the line of least resistance ? 


Modern inclination, however, does lie in the direction of peace. 
Very few nations nowadays ‘spoil for a fight,’? whether they main- 
tain professional armies or are themselves ‘‘ nations in arms.’’ This 
last distinction is important, for the difference between the whole male 
population fighting its own battles, and paying a certain portion of 
their fellow countrymen to do so on behalf of the whole community, 
is a wide one. To press this argument to its logical conclusion, 
however, scarcely comes within the scope of this paper. 


Yet, despite the advance of pacific tendencies, armaments are piled 
up year by year. Armies are increased. Money is poured out like 
water in preparation for war. The taxpayer takes comfort that it is 
all a form of national insurance and, therefore, continues to pay. 
Besides, he reflects that all nations are doing the same. And so it 
goes on. It is, after all, only one of the many inconsistencies of 
human nature. A young man, whether he has come up as required 
by the law of the land for his military service, or whether he volun- 
tarily enlists in a professional army, is trained for what, during the 
whole of his previous life, he has contemplated with awe, if not abhor- 
rence. He has to learn to prepare himself to meet a violent death. 
He has to learn to be prepared to inflict such on his fellow creatures 
when called upon to do so. He is, so to speak, taken suddenly from 
the environment of the modern world, and therefore away from the 
trend of thought that such environment induces, and brought face to 
face with the elemental principle of nature—the survival of the fittest. 
Ways and means are indeed modernized, but the underlying and 
eternal truth remains. There is no moral difference between slaying 
the enemy with arrows or shrapnel shell. 

Is there then, so far as temperament is concerned, as suitable 
raw material for the making of soldiers as there was, say, one hundred 
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years ago? If not, that raw material must be the more strengthened 
in its making up into the finished article. 


Secondly. The nervous system is a still further complication. In 
a thickly populated country, competition in every walk is severe and 
consequently life is lived in a rush. The mental anxiety caused by 
the struggle for existence has its effect on succeeding generations and 
makes for a lack of steadiness and balance. Man has become of a 
more excitable nature, due largely to urban conditions, and does not 
possess the old even-minded tranquillity. He has not the same perse- 
verance and concentration in his efforts. 


Thirdly. The present-day world is used to a comparatively high 
degree of luxury and comfort. This not only has its physical dis- 
advantages, but is conducive to habits of mind entirely out of harmony 
with those of a generation accustomed to a simpler mode of life. 
During peace, the modern soldier lives under conditions approximating 
to those of the times. He is well housed, fed, and cared for in every 
way. Indeed, to his predecessors of fifty years ago his state would 
even seem luxurious. At the same time, the importance of plain 
living is fully recognized, and the soldier does unquestionably live 
a simpler, hardier life than any other class of the population, with the 
possible exception of his naval brother. 


Fourthly. The age is a democratic one and the spread of education 
has caused men to think for themselves. Consequently, the virtue of 
humility is becoming rarer, and a disinclination to any form of self- 
subordination more common. That the eternal discipline is not incom- 
patible with the most ardent Republican ideals the history of Cromwell’s 
army bears witness. Unfortunately, however, the lessons of the past 
are not always appreciated at their true value. 


Speaking broadly then, the tendencies towards a decrease of the 
‘‘fighting spirit,’’ an unsteadier nervous system, an increase of 
luxurious habits, and a disinclination to submit to discipline, are 
among the natural consequences following on the advance of civiliza- 
tion. But they are defects, and very serious defects, as far as turning 
modern man into an offensive fighting unit is concerned, and as such 
must be overcome by the development of qualities antagonistic to them. 


REASONS WHY THE CONDITIONS OF MODERN WAR DEMAND A 
HIGHER STANDARD OF MORAL QUALITIES. 


1. A great amount of individual intelligence is demanded of 
every rank down to the very lowest. The days of the old close forma- 
tions, when whole battalions moved forward to the attack shoulder to 
shoulder or formed square or line on the defensive, are past, as far 
as the general conduct of the battle is concerned. It is true that 
infantry are still massed for the final assault and that cavalry ride 
knee to knee in an ‘‘arme blanche’’ charge. But the assault with 
the bayonet is only made possible by a superiority of fire having been 
established, and this superiority may only have been obtained after 
days of strenuous fighting. The opportunity for cavalry to ride home 
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with the steel weapon comes but seldom, and in any case such a 
charge is only an incident which may or may not have an important 
bearing on the result of the battle. Broadly speaking then, the action 
is decided by fire and is fought out by widely extended lines of rifle-. 
men, who, whether in attack or defence, depend largely on their own 
individual skill. Decentralization of command is therefore imperative. 
te as a brigadier does not give detailed orders to his colonels as to 
ow any particular movement is to be carried out, but tells each the 
objective and leaves the execution to his discretion, so also does the 
subaltern officer in command of a half-company maintain, through 
his non-commissioned officers, a general control of that half-company 
during the fight, while allowing each soldier to do his part on his 
own. Unity and cohesion are not lost because all are fighting with 
one object in view. At the same time there is full scope for individual 
intelligence and initiative, whether in making use of cover or 
using the rifle to the best advantage, for independent firing has now 
taken the place of volleys. 
A comparison will emphasize the difference between the front of a 
modern battlefield and one fought a century back. 


At the Battle of Mukden 140,000 Russians, on a front of some forty 
miles, opposed about the same number of Japanese. 


The Battle of Waterloo was fought by Wellington with 67,000 
men on a front of about three and a half miles against 74,000 French.? 


2. The mental, quite apart from the physical, strain on the com- 
batants is a very severe one, so severe indeed that those who have 
never experienced its anxiety and tension cannot adequately realize 
it. The mutual encouragement to the men fighting literally side by 
side with their comrades is absent. The confidence given to the 
soldier by being under the very eyes of his officers cannot always be 
counted upon. The individual is more ‘‘on his own.’’ He has more 
responsibility to bear. Again, the excitement of seeing the enemy 
within striking distance warmed the blood and nerved troops to deeds 
of which in cooler moments, they might have been incapable. Nowa- 
days the hostile army may be far away, hidden, perhaps, securely 
among the distant hills or in a concealed line of entrenchments or 
works. No clouds of smoke from his artillery or musketry fix his 
position and give some measure of warning. But death is sudden and 
invisible. : 

Nor are the actual fighting units only affected by such conditions. 
The ‘‘ fog of war’’ was never so thick. The difficulties of obtaining 
information as to the strength and disposition of the enemy are increased 
a hundredfold by long range weapons, smokeless powder and compara- 
tively invisible uniforms. For the higher officers and the staff the uncer- 
tainty is terrible, and few emotions are more trying to the nerves than 
uncertainty. It has never been easy to determine the causes resulting 

1 The Official History of the Russo-Japanese War, Part V. 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 28, p. 370. 
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in the disaster of Majuba Hill, and, indeed, a knowledge of the famous 
South African battlefield makes still more incomprehensible the crushing 
defeat of the British regulars. Except that there was a certain amount 
of ‘‘ dead ground ”’ close to the position that was held by the defenders, 
everything would appear to have been in their favour, while they actually 
outnumbered their assailants by two to one. Given even that the Boers 
had actually made a successful ascent of the hill, a bayonet charge would 
probably have driven them off. That such a charge was never made 
can only be put down to the fact that the men were in no condition to 
make it, and that condition was not physical. 

3. While the primary object for which an army takes the field is that 
of meeting and overthrowing the opposing forces, and while everything 
must be subordinate to that end, there are other factors to be taken into 


account. For instance, in a war which is being waged either directly or. 


indirectly for the purpose of adding new provinces to the dominions of 
one of the combatants: Such to a large extent was the struggle in 1870. 
Alsace and Lorraine must have been very much in the mind of the 
Prussian Chancellor when he published the famous Ems telegram. 


Or to take a slightly different example, the results of the Manchurian 
battles determined the fate of Korea as part of the Japanese Empire. In 
cases such as these, and it would be easy to multiply them, the importance 
of showing consideration to the inhabitants of the disputed territories in 
view of the political outcome, will be readily recognized. It would be 
scarcely sound policy for any State to let loose a ‘‘ brutal and licentious 
soldiery’’’ among her prospective subjects. In fact, conciliation as 
regards the attitude of an army at war towards the civilian population of 
the country which forms the theatre of operations, is of the highest 
importance. Even among their own fellow countrymen in peace, the 
self-restraint and moderation of the troops is deemed a matter of such 
consequence, that after the annual army manoeuvres in England, a 
special report is made as regards their general conduct. 

In days past, when a Government relied mainly on force and not 
on the good-will and co-operation of the people, these conciliatory 
manners did not matter so much. They even might have been 
construed as a sign of weakness. While, therefore, it would not be 
altogether fair to condemn Cromwell for the system he employed to bring 
Ireland into subjection, scarcely his warmest admirer would wish to 
revive the methods of Wexford and Drogheda quite apart from their 
morality. Excessive brutality is as fatal as undue leniency, for though 
it may appear to succeed for the time being, it sets smouldering fires of 
resentment and revenge which will sooner or later burst into flame. 

Any inclination towards pillage cannot be too sternly repressed. It 
strikes at the very roots of military efficiency. In the citizen armies of the 
Confederate States during the War of Secession, Lee frequently, and 
Jackson invariably, punished unauthorized looting with death. And the 
marvellous efficiency attained by the army of Northern Virginia was 
due largely to the influence of these men and their methods. 

Habits of self-restraint and sobriety are, then, of the utmost import- 
ance and must be encouraged and cultivated to the full, for it should be 
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remembered also that the eyes of the whole world nowadays are upon 
an army in the field, and that not one jot or one tittle of its conduct will 
pass unnoticed and uncriticised. 

Such, then, are some reasons why modern war especially demands 
high intelligence, moral courage and good conduct in the personnel 
of an army. 

The problem to be solved can then be clearly set out. 


THE QUESTION TO BE SOLVED. 


How can moral qualities best be developed in the officer and the 
man for the duties each will carry out in war ? 

Two points above all must be borne in mind. 

1. That while encouraging individual qualities to the full nothing 
of the homogeneous character of the army as a whole is sacri- 
ficed. 

That the individual must be trained to use every ounce of his 
own common sense and judgment and yet subordinate himself 
instinctively to the will of his superior. 


How near, in fact, is it possible to attain that sane and intelligent 
unity of purpose that has been so happily expressed as ‘‘ each for all 
and all for each ’’ ? 


LS) 


PART II. 
MORAL QUALITIES AND THE PERSONNEL OF THE FIGHTING FORCES. 


A comparison is often made between an army and a machine. The 
simile is a natural one, likening as it does the various parts all inter- 
dependent and all working together to produce one definite result. 
Nevertheless the analogy is misleading. There are certain hard and 
fast rules to De observed in the treatment of a piece of mechanism, 
and if these are ignored, it will not perform its work. It is not alive 
in the sense that a great organized body of men is. For an 
army is a living organism and one that is highly susceptible to every 
kind of outside influence. 

Nor is it always possible to determine accurately the course, or 
even the result of such influences. They may be sudden and un- 
expected. It is’ true that under certain known conditions the morale 
of an army is bound to suffer, but in a broad sense the liabilities to 
the hundred human weaknesses are difficult to foresee or gauge. Even 
the bravest and the best disciplined troops are at times liable to panic. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the morale of the Prussian troops 
could scarcely have been higher than it was when they entered upon 
the Battle of Gravelotte. They were for the most part veteran soldiers, 
who had marched from victory to victory. They had never met an 
enemy that could stand their onset. They had routed the most re- 
nowned battalions of France as completely as they had, four years 
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previously, driven the Austrians from the field of Sadowa. Yet at 
the battle in question, the very flower of the army gave way, momen- 
tarily only it is true, to a panic, which, had it spread, and few things 
are more infectious, would have led to a disastrous defeat. They 
had certainly been roughly handled, but they had been roughly 
handled before and remained unshaken in spirit. 

Attention has been drawn to the above because it is one of the 
very few instances where such conduct can be imputed to the Prussian 
soldiers even under the most trying conditions, and on that account 
if for no other is noteworthy. It is frequently asserted that the 
Germans are too mechanical in their methods and that all individual 
initiative is thereby destroyed. If this is indeed so the results of such 
methods have at any rate been almost uniformly successful. 


Another objection often advanced against them is that they have 
never in modern times really met a formidable foe, and so have never 
been fairly tested. Yet in 1870 they crushed what was reputed to be 
the first military power in Europe, and that in the space of a few 
weeks—a power that maintained a numerous long-service professional 
army, war-tried and used to victory. An army which but a few years 
before had hurled the Austrians from Italy and bolstered up the 
tottering throne of Mexico. 


In truth neither objection can be fairly sustained. The principles 
that guided the makers of modern Germany, and who can doubt but 
that the same principles guide their successors to-day, were to develop 
her strength on lines in accordance with the national character. The 
Teuton temperament is neither that of the Gaul or the Saxon. What 
might be fitted and suitable to any one might be quite unfitted and 
unsuitable to either of the others. 


. And so it is impossible to lay down a rigid code for the moral 
education of a modern army for war, so also it is impossible even 
to outline a policy unless it admits of modification to suit the national 
characteristics of the people to whom it is to be applied. 

It is therefore necessary to treat the subject in the widest manner, 
although it is here primarily concerned with what is applicable to 
the British Army in all its diverse parts. And, as the late Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson has pointed out, the British Army is composed 
of many different elements. 


Hard and fast rules can, then, in no case be laid down, for just 
as it is impracticable to drive differing nations in the same yoke of 
thought so it is also impracticable to deal in a similar way with 
individuals. And it is because of these complexities of human nature 
that it is so difficult to weld a mass of men into the harmonious whole 
of a disciplined army. 


There are, of course, many situations and conditions that may 
reasonably be assumed to have a definite influence on morale one way 
or the other. 


1 The Science of War—The British Army, by Colonel G.. F. R. Henderson. 
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A single victory at the outset of a campaign may tend to produce 
results out of all proportion to the material advantage gained. This 
is fully recognized by the Powers of to-day and great importance is 
attached to drawing “‘ first blood.”’ 

On the other hand, even a minor defeat may have the most disas- 
trous effect. A long period of inaction, a retreat, the hardships of 
a siege or a continual defensive must tend to depression of spirit. 
That armies have arisen superior to such influences has been proved 
again and again, and the measure in which they have been able 
to do so can be gauged by the standard of moral qualities that has 
been attained by the personnel. And by the personnel here is meant 
not merely the rank and file but every grade, from highest to lowest. 


Sir John Moore was able to give battle victoriously after a retreat 
of indescribable suffering. Osman’s battalions came within reason- 
able distance of success in their final sortie from Plevna and fought 
with great élan, though for months they had been enduring all the 
horrors of a siege. 

Rarely have any troops sustained ‘‘the fighting spirit’? under 
such gloomy circumstances as did the army of Northern Virginia 
during the final period of the War of Secession. The Confederacy 
was overrun by the enemy. No help could be expected from the 
Southern armies in the Western theatre of operations. Hope of 
foreign intervention had vanished. They were themselves opposing 
forces overwhelmingly superior and were compelled to face the hard- 
ships of a severe winter underclothed and on short rations. To meet 
the enveloping movements of the Federals, they were forced to extend 
their line until it became little more than a mere screen. And that 
line was stretched until it was broken. But through it all there was 
no thought of surrender. Whenever it was possible to take the tactical 
offensive, that offensive was taken. And when it was no longer 
possible to continue the struggle, and Lee capitulated with 35,000 
starving men, their spirit was still unbroken. How far the ‘‘ genius 
and inspiration’’ of their great leader contributed to maintain the 
unequal fight so long it is not easy to gauge, but his army has 
certainly shown a resolution in the hour of disaster and despair seldom 
equalled and never excelled in history. 


THE MORAL QUALITIES NEEDFUL. 


Apart from the actual moral qualities to be acquired there are moral 
factors to be taken into consideration in determining the value of a 
fighting body. For instance, virility of race, homogeneity of population 
and religion, and stability of the national temperament make for very 
fertile ground on which to work in the development of a high morale. 


The first attribute, and one that is above all essential, is 
courage. A race that lacks physical valour will never make soldiers 
at all, so can be left out of the reckoning. But given a character 
not inherently timid, and such a character every great nation has in 
common, not only is the mere physical valour sufficient. It is the higher 
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—-the moral courage which alone can enable troops to remain steadfast in 
the hour of disaster and defeat. This courage is closely allied to dis- 
cipline. Indeed, it supplements the latter and is in turn supplemented 
by it. 

The Federal volunteers who fled in rout to Washington from Bull 
Run were no cowards. They were of the same race as the regular 
battalions of the Northern Army, who that same day moved steadily 
forward amid the crowds of fugitives to stay the oncoming army. 

Given courage there are but few military virtues that cannot be 
included under discipline. It is the very essence of military efficiency 
and self-sacrifice. It makes for cohesion and unity of purpose. It 
engenders self-confidence in attack, pertinacity in defence, magnanimity 
in the hour of victory and constancy in the hour of defeat. The prin- 
ciples for which discipline is taught have similar objects, but very varied 
are the methods by which these principles are applied. Tendencies to 
run to extremes are strong. The happy mean to strive for lies some- 
where between that rigid code that, while making for a machine-like 
precision, yet takes little account of the human element and tends to 
crush all individual initiative, and loose methods that err in the other 
direction. 

While courage and discipline by themselves suffice to make an army 
formidable in war, yet one that has both allied to a high standard of 
intelligence throughout all ranks, must invariably be superior. The 
value of the ‘‘ thinking bayonet ’* has been emphasized by many writers, 
and that value is enhanced by modern conditions. Take the Russo- 
Japanese War. Faulty administrative arrangements alone were not 
responsible for the Russian defeats. And the bravery and hardihood 
of their soldiery is beyond question. 

Behind the virtues of courage, discipline and intelligence is needed 
a ‘‘ driving force,’’ and that ‘‘ driving force ’’ is furnished by patriotism 
often allied to a religious enthusiasm. Animated thus, nations have 
gone from victory to victory. The Swiss struggling for liberty against 
the Austrian, the hosts of the new-born French Republic fronting 
Europe in arms, or the Protestant armies of Gustavus Adolphus are cases 
in point. 

Such, then, are four outstanding qualities, and there is but little in 
the way of moral virtue as applied to the soldier that cannot be covered 
by one of them. 


There are two forces that bear on the mentality of a race :— 


1. Heredity. 
2. Environment. 

The influence of the first is outside the scope of this paper. [If it is 
in the right direction, so much the better, but the available material must 
in any case be used to the best advantage, and herein lies the influence 
of the second. 

Now, moral courage is closely allied to physical fitness. It by no 
means follows that those in possession of good bodily health must 
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necessarily possess moral bravery, but a ‘‘ healthy body has a great deal 
to do with a healthy mind,’’ and the individual must be more self- 
confident, more self-reliant, and more alert if he is physically. fit—not 
necessarily physically strong. To be in good health is, in fact, a 
predisposing cause to both kinds of courage. And so it is of supreme 
importance to strive after virile ways and simplicity of life. 


Discipline is well nigh impossible to define comprehensively. It 
does not spring into being as it were at the touch of a magic wand, but 
is the result of a steady growth—a steady evolution. It is the product of 
mechanical habit, though not indeed blind and unreasoning, but with 
an intelligent appreciation of the duties of obedience. It is absorbed into 
the system of each individual until it permeates the whole collective body, 
and this absorption is only made possible by the influences of environ- 
ment. Harsh methods are often necessary to compel the unruly, but a 
discipline depending only on mere brute force is not discipline at all in 
its truest, highest sense, and can never produce the desired results. It 
is the appeal to the intellect that is necessary if discipline is to go hand 
in hand with intelligence. At first thought it might seem that to develop 
the intellect in the individual would tend to be antagonistic to discipline. 


But if the intelligence is developed on the right lines, the very con-’ 
trary holds good. A rigorous system independent of the good-will and 
co-operation of the individual may serve the purpose of maintaining 
order during peace, but it will never avail in the day of battle. The 
stress and strain of war demand something higher. And a peace 
training that does not aim to bring the army face to face with the enemy, 
in the highest possible state of efficiency, has no value at all. But the 
educated mind is more than a mere aid to discipline. Nor is the outcome 
to teach the individual always to think and act for himself, for there would 
be a danger to collective action. But it does teach him when he may 
safely think and act for himself—in fact, when it is his bounden duty 
to do so. 


Again, it is impossible that an army of high intelligence—an 
educated soldiery—can help a feeling of superiority over one that they 
know to be mentally inferior. It has been recorded that the Prussian 
troops felt a profound contempt for their enemy on discovering after 
Sadowa that the majority of their prisoners could neither read nor 
write. 


Patriotism is the heritage of a free and contented people. The 
sentiment has, however, a tendency to be limited by every man’s 
visible horizon and so becomes, so to speak, “‘ local.’’ It is the broader 
and wider patriotism that has to be inculcated. Under healthy condi- 
tions an army will have a belief in the justice and righteousness of 
the national ideals and consequently a firm determination to uphold 
those ideals. Thus comes the true “ fighting spirit.’ 


Religious wars are, happily, of the past. Nevertheless, religious 
enthusiasm is a powerful stimulus. Witness the untrained fanaticism 
of the Dervish or the scientific fanaticism of the Japanese. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND NATIONAL ARMIES, REGULAR AND 
NON-REGULAR TROOPS. 


Modern armies fall into two groups—professional, such as main- 
tained by England and the United States, and national, as maintained 
by all other great Powers. It is true that a proportion of the latter 
are professional soldiers, but the bulk are those who return to civil 
life after a comparatively short time with the Colours. In the former 
the military are almost a caste apart and are not identified with the 
nation in the same way as they are in the latter where the profession 
of arms is part and parcel of every man’s existence. 

In considering those countries where universal service is the law, 
it is obvious that the temper of the army is merely a reflection of the 
temper of the people. And to be efficient in war a nation must be 
prosperous in peace. It by no means follows, though, that a nation 
prosperous in peace must be efficient in war, for it may be wanting 
in organization. 

The moral education of the professional soldier who comes from 
an environment actually unmilitary must therefore take very definite 
lines. For he is destined to be in his humble way the representative 
of law, order and discipline. Even should he never hear a shot fired 
in anger, his careful and methodical training is not thrown away. 
Much more, then, if he is to be one of the comparatively few who 
are to uphold the national honour on the field of battle, should he 
be brought to the highest pitch of not only physical but moral efficiency. 


Partially trained or hastily raised levies may be brave, intelligent 
and patriotic. Lack of these qualifications has never been imputed 
to the armies of Gambetta in 1871. Yet even when in superior numbers 
they could rarely meet the enemy with success. Take the Dutch 
Republics of South Africa. Their forces had the advantage of fighting 
in a country peculiarly favourable to their methods of warfare and 
were consequently difficult to subdue. But they were liable to utter 
disintegration after a defeat, and even when victorious were never able 
to gather the fruits of victory. 

Now the military system in the various parts of the British Empire 
amounts to a long-service professional front line and a non-regular 
second line—the two extremes. 

At home there is a professional army and behind it a considerable 
body of partially trained troops. The self-governing Dominions each 
have a small permanent force backed by a comparatively lightly- 
trained national militia, which in the case of New Zealand, Australia, 
and South Africa is raised by compulsion. 


It is scarcely practicable to suppose that exactly similar methods 
are to be employed in dealing with these two lines, for it stands to 
reason that a semi-civilian force can never acquire the discipline of 
regular troops, and therefore needs a greater elasticity in the applica- 
tion of the military code. But the ultimate end is identical—to make 
for efficiency in war—the one and only justification for training men 
as soldiers at all. 
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EXAMPLES FROM HISTORY, AND INDUCTIONS AFFECTING THE 
QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


To select a few examples from history of armies famous in the 
past, and to examine the standard of moral qualities to which they 
have attained and in how far these qualities may have been respon- 
sible for their success. And thus to draw lessons from past experience 
with a view to their application to modern conditions. 


To go back some way in the first instance and to take Cromwell’s 
army—the new model army of the Parliament. Macaulay has spoken 
of it in the following words :— 


‘In war this strange force was irresistible. The stubborn 
courage characteristic of the English people was, by the system of 
Cromwell, at once regulated and stimulated. Other leaders have 
maintained order as strict. Other leaders have inspired their followers 
with zeal as ardent. But in his camp alone the most rigid disci- 
pline was found in company with the fiercest enthusiasm. His troops 
moved to victory with the precision of machines while burning with 
the wildest fanaticism of Crusaders. From the time when the army 
was remodelled to the time when it was disbanded it never found, 
either in the British Islands or on the Continent, an enemy that could 
stand its onset... . But that which chiefly distinguished the army 
of Cromwell from other armies was the austere morality and fear 
of God which pervaded all ranks. It is acknowledged by the most 
zealous Royalists that in that singular camp no oath was heard, no 
drunkenness or gambling was seen, and that during the long dominion 
of the soldiery the property of the peaceable citizen and the honour 
of woman were held sacred. If outrages were committed they were 
outrages of a very different kind from those of which a victorious 
army is generally guilty. No servant girl complained of the rough 
gallantry of the soldiery. Not an ounce of plate was taken from the 
shops of the goldsmiths.’”! 


Nor is this graphic picture much over coloured. The prestige 
of England as a military power had never stood so high as it did 
at this period, and it is certainly doubtful if it has ever stood as high 
since. The genius of Cromwell inspired his soldiers. His great 
personality infused them with his own resolution and enthusiasm, while 
his military skill caused them to regard ‘‘ the day of battle as a day 
of certain triumph.”’ 


But the qualities of their leader alone would not have sufficed to 
make the army So effective an instrument of war. They were deeply 
religious. They were deeply patriotic. It is generally assumed that 
the puritan soldiers were mainly recruited from the yeoman and 
farmer class of the Eastern counties; but a large proportion were town 
bred and were from the old train bands who were first to espouse the 
cause of the Parliament. These courageous and intelligent men under 
the actual stress of service in the field matured into highly disciplined 
soldiers. Their officers, many of whom had themselves risen from 


1 Macaulay’s History of England, Vol. I. 
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the ranks, were zealous and able. Cromwell himself was ever ready 
to give ear to any matter that concerned the welfare of his men. 
Indeed the bulk of the Parliamentarian officers lived in touch and 
closely identified themselves with the interests of those serving under 
them. Merit, not favour, was the road to promotion. Deeds and 
not words were the criterion of success. And if the patriotism of the 
troops was tinged with religious fanaticism they were by no means 
an army of saints. ‘‘ It is time,’’ says Fortescue, ‘‘ to have done with 
the misconception as to the work that Cromwell did for the military 
service of England, for it is summed up in the one word, discipline. 
it was the work not of a preacher but of a soldier.’’! 

The same author goes on to show how strict was the discipline 
maintained and how severe were the punishments inflicted, not only 
for purely military offences, but also for moral delinquencies. And 
he adds :— 

‘* Beyond all doubt the English Standing Army from 1646 to 1658 
was the finest force in Europe.’’ 

It is a far cry from a professional standing army toa National levée 
en masse. None the less, it will be instructive to note how such as even 
the latter can be welded into a formidable fighting body. So to cross the 
Atlantic for the next example and to take an army of a vastly different 
character. 

Washington, indeed, like the English Parliament in 1645, formed 
his army under the actual stress and strain of war—and that war with the 
regular troops of a great military power. The difficulties with which the 
revolted colonists had to contend at the outset of the struggle, might have 
well seemed insuperable. They were without the recognized military 
training or organization. They were short of men, money and materiél. 
They were, in fact, deficient of everything, except their native hardihood, 
their spirit and their will to conquer. Yet all difficulties were overcome, 
amd after six years of fighting the war was carried to a successful termina- 
tion. The American armies had the faults of all hastily raised levies. It 
was never easy to keep them together, and they were prone to break up 
entirely after a defeat ; and they were constantly defeated in the field. For 
in European methods of warfare they were no match for the regulars to 
whom they were opposed. 

But what of their assets ? 

They were commanded by one who, though no very brilliant general, 
was a great leader of men. They were inspired with a burning love of 
liberty. They had to the full that tenacious courage—the heritage of 
their race. They possessed an intelligence that enabled them to profit by 
their very mistakes, while from an association of officers and men that 
erred on the side of too much laxity, they evolved a system entirely suited 
to themselves. ‘‘Discipline and morality,’’ says Trevelyan, ‘‘were main- 
tained and indicated with less of indulgence and connivance, but a far 
smaller amount of cruelty than prevailed in European camps.’’? 





1 The History of the British Army, Vol. I., p. 281, by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. 
2 The American Revolution, Vol. I., p. 327, by Sir C. Trevelyan. 
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Like Cromwell’s soldiers, the Americans mingled the sentiments of 
patriotism and religion. Even in the darkest hours, when their armies 
were melting away under defeat, there always remained a nucleus of 
those whose faith in the justice of an overruling Providence enabled 
them to rest steadfast under disaster and to re-affirm their determination 
to see the matter through to the end. Small wonder that such a spirit 
should prevail even against an army “‘ that had proved again and again 
that on the stricken field, no soldiery in continental Europe could stand 
against it.’”! 

It cannot be denied that the colonists had many material advantages 
over the British regulars in that they were fighting in a country they 
knew, and which was unsuited to the formations and tactics of their 
opponents. 

In addition, they were unhampered by absurd regulations and tradi- 
tions, while the very nature of their every-day lives had made them 
healthy and of virile physique. In guerilla methods, therefore, they were 
likely to be formidable. But no great war has ever yet been carried 
through to a successful end by guerilla methods alone, for at best they 
can but serve to prolong the struggle. 


Without Wellington’s army the Spanish would never have turned 
the French from the Peninsula, though they could have caused them 
infinite trouble and annoyance. After the fall of Pretoria in 1go00, the 
tactics of the Boers could only delay the inevitable. They could never 
influence the final result. 

And so it would not have been enough for the revolted Americans to 
have worn down the enemy by the partizan methods of irregulars. They 
had to meet and defeat them in the major operations of war. The ability 
to defend a position was not sufficient. It was necessary to possess the 
capacity to attack one. It was not enough to be able to sustain a siege. 
It was necessary to be able to undertake one. It was not enough merely 
to harass the opposing armies. It was necessary to overwhelm them. 

To pass on from the victors in the War of Independence, and to take 
as a third example the army of the Peninsular War—the army, which, 
under Wellington, restored the faded reputation and damaged prestige 
of the British soldier. 

It appears to be a common misconception that the British regular 
troops of this period were recruited from the jails and off-scourings of 
society, and that these men under a savage and relentless discipline, were 
fashioned into a,terrible instrument of war. This idea derives support 
from such instances as the insubordination of Moore’s troops on their 
retreat to Corunna, and the outbursts after the storming of Cuidad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz. As in other cases, the comparatively small evil 
is noted and the far greater good ignored. Mere lust for blood, even 
allied as it was to the genius of a great leader, cannot be accepted as a 
satisfactory explanation of an almost unbroken series of successes. The 
causes must be deeper and more far-reaching. 


1 The Winning of the West, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
VOL. LIX. I 
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Shortly before the Peninsular War, an important military reform 
had taken place. A system had been introduced by which two-fifths of 
the 120,000 embodied militia of the United Kingdom could enlist in the 
regular army yearly—the places of the volunteers being filled by ballot. 
This worked well, and in the year 1808 gave 40,000 to the line, and these, 
not raw recruits, but full-grown men, already more or less trained to 
arms. All through the war this system was continued and was very 
largely instrumental in keeping Wellington’s army uptostrength. The 
value of these drafts from the old Constitutional Force will be readily 
recognized, for the material was as good as any that the country could 
produce, and the men, moreover, were volunteers whom love of soldier- 
ing and spirit of adventure had caused to take up the army as their 
profession. Their moral as well as their material value was, therefore, 
great. 


Nor had the military education of the troops prior to their taking 
the field in 1808 been neglected. England was fortunate enough to 
possess a man whose talents and qualities pre-eminently fitted him 
to train an army for war. Sir John Moore had been personally 
responsible for no small part of the regular forces—the splendid regi- 
ments of the Light Division are in themselves sufficient claim to fame; 
while his influence was even wider than his actual work. ‘‘ The 
essence of his training,’’ says Fortescue, ‘‘ was the cultivation in all 
ranks of that self-reliance that springs from knowledge. A strict 
disciplinarian, he encouraged to the utmost the intelligence and initia- 
tive of the individual, treating soldiers as men and not as machines, 
yet as a commanding officer looking most carefully to the comfort 
and well-being of all.’” 


Moore was indeed in many respects in advance of his time. He 
was firm that every officer should know his duty, and do it, and should 
teach his men their duty also. And added to his professional abilities 
was a personal character beyond cavil. It is therefore not surprising 
that his influence for good bore fruit a hundredfold. | Witness the 
names of famous soldiers who had received their early military educa- 
tion at his hands. No good work has ever been ultimately in vain, 
and had a stern sense of duty been Moore’s only legacy to the army, 
that legacy would have been both rich and generous. 


There have now been examined shortly the character of three 
armies—armies of very dissimilar composition and methods. Never- 
theless they have much in common. The selection of the examples 
has been purposely confined to the Anglo Saxon race, for it is con- 
sidered that any lessons for that race, will be the more valuable 
‘from their being drawn from its own history. 


The first was a professional long-service army formed out of 
actual war experience, and during the actual period of war, to free 
the country from oppression from within, and which afterwards 
remained to maintain the freedom won. 


1 The History of the British Army, Vol. VI., p. 410, by Hon. Fortescue. 
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The second, the uprising of a young nation to free their country 
from oppression from without and to cast off a rule, which was to 
them an odious tyranny. 

The third, again a professional long-service army, but one with 
a great history behind it—an army that had campaigned in every 
portion of the world, and which was undertaking anew an enterprise 
beyond the confines of its own country. 

Each one was severely tested. The soldiers of Cromwell proved 
themselves more than a match for the best troops on the Continent. The 
Americans, who, through many tribulations, many discouragements. 
and many setbacks, emerged to ultimate victory, went through, perhaps, 
the severest ordeal of them all. While Wellngton’s troops overthrew 
armies which up to that time were counted as unconquerable, and which 
were led by the ablest of the Marshals of France. 


If it is possible to make broad distinctions, the ‘‘ Driving force ’” 
behind the first was ‘‘ religion,’ the second ‘‘ patriotism,’’? and the 
third ‘‘ duty.”’ 

And the lessons. 

1. That the methods and system adopted should be on lines in 

accordance with the national character. 

2. That simplicity of life is essential. 

3. That the intelligence of the individual should be stimulated 

and encouraged and not stifled. 

4. That a moral ‘‘ driving force’’ is a very powerful factor towards 

success. 


To the application of these and all issues springing therefrom, the 
next parts will be devoted. 


PART III. 
A.—THE OFFICER. 


At first thought it might appear superfluous to deal with the moral 
education of officers and men and under separate headings, for it 
stands to reason that such an education must follow very similar lines 
in each case, and would, therefore, be applicable to both. There are, 
however, distinctions to be made. Quite apart from purely mental 
faculties, the officers are likely to be in possession of sentiments and 
qualities which are either unknown or undeveloped among the mass of 
the rank and file. To begin with, they spring from a different class, 
and consequently have a different outlook on life. Their mentality is 
not the same, though it may be, and probably is, in the same direction. 
Again their duties are to teach and lead—those of the men to learn and 
obey. It is for the officer to set the example. It is for the soldier to 
follow it. 

Nevertheless, much of what follows under this heading will be 
applicable to every rank, for naturally those of the same race have 
similar characteristics, though these characteristics may express them- 
selves differently. The fact that the officer and the soldier have been 

I 2 
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dealt with separately, is rather to emphasize more easily the various 
points specially concerning each, than to differentiate between them. 
There is no intention of repeating anything that obviously would apply 
to both. And likewise while what is written is from the British view- 
point, yet human nature being much the same the world over, a 
great deal may be taken in the broad sense of outlining principles 
rather than attempting anything like the laying down of hard and 
fast rules. 


POPULAR IDEAS OF THE OFFICER. 


In a military sense, the South African War came as a rude 
awakening from a long sleep, and the regular army was subjected to 
very severe criticism owing to its comparative failure at the opening of 
the struggle. Every kind of aspersion reflecting on the competency 
of the officers was freely made, and as freely accepted. It is not too 
much to say that a general mistrust of their professional abilities became 
prevalent, and that confidence lost has ‘never been wholly regained. 
Yet that lack of conlidence was never altogether just,.and is still less 
so now. In spite of all attempts to disillusion the popular mind, and 
they have been many, it is still assumed in many places that the officers 
of even the regular army are ili-trained and entirely lacking in pro- 
fessional zeal, these defects being mainly ascribed to the inadequate 
pay they receive. The assumption that no man will work hard and 
well unless he is highly paid, can scarcely be proved from actual experi- 
ence; but apart from the desire for idleness, all officers are apparently 
considered to possess, it is taken for granted that ample opportunity 
is afforded them for gratifying this taste. 

To contrast these ideas does not come within the subject. But be 
it said that the popular idea of any particular part of the army must, 
in a moral sense, react to some extent on that part. It is not encouraging 
to be mistrusted. It is not a stimulus to be lightly esteemed. As a 
matter of fact, were not the moral standard high from the beginning, 
such opinions would have a more adverse effect than they actually do. 

The previous environment of those who fill the commissioned ranks 
is, on the whole, healthy and tends to fit them for the profession they 
are to make their own. They are, for the most part, from the public 
schools, and have either been through a military college or have received 
a university education. Now whatever the shortcomings of such estab- 
lishments, they do at least teach the ideas of personal honour, discipline 
and esprit de corps—no small assets either. 

Again—the ‘‘ habit to command.”’ is largely hereditary. Not that 
ability to command is necessarily hereditary, for natural leaders are 
born such. But from generations of those who have been set in 
authority, there must be transmitted something of that authority—at 
any rate the predisposition to those qualities that compel obedience. 

Speaking then, as far as the Regular Army of this country is 
concerned, the material may be deemed satisfactory. Nevertheless the 
young officer has much to learn, and the younger a man is the more 
impressionable is he likely to be, and therefore the more easy to teach. 
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From the first, unquestioning obedience and the tradition of the service 
should be inculcated in him. From the first he should be made to 
feel his sense of responsibility, and the seriousness of his calling. 
From the first he should be taught to act on his own initiative and 


when to act on it. 


DUTIES IN PEACE AND WAR. 


So multiplied are the duties of those who are to lead men in 
modern war and so varied are these duties that the dangers incurred 
by all versatility exist in no small degree. In peace, apart from making 
both himself and his men efficient in the actual technicalities of their 
profession, the officer has their material well-being and every-day life 
to consider. But he has far more even than this. He must make 
his influence felt in such a way as to imbue those under him with 
confidence and cheerful obedience, and cultivate such an association 
with them that they will readily follow him in war. More than the 
mere ‘‘ knowing his job’’ is required. Tact, common sense, and a 
knowledge of human nature, are, it is no exaggeration to say, more 
valuable attributes in the regimental officer than a wide and profound 
professional knowledge. 

A peace training based on sound principles will bear its fruit in 
successful war. And for sound moral principles experience of humanity 
is a sure guide. 

Now, what are the qualities specially necessary in the officer for 
the duties he will carry out in war? The example he should set in 
peace should be intensified as the need for such example becomes more 
urgent. The greater the strain on the men, the greater should be 
the stimulus and encouragement of those who lead them and to whom 
they are accustomed to look for guidance. 

But it is more than the leading of soldiers in battle that is required 

of the officer in war. For battles are but incidents in a campaign. 
It is for him to impress them by his cheerful willingness to put up 
with all discomforts, and to undergo all hardships; and to hearten 
them by his bearing under even the most depressing circumstances. 
It is under an accumulation of difficulties that his courage should 
expand to re-invigorate them with that self-confidence essential to 
success. 
The bodily well-being of those immediately under him has to be 
his care, but that well-being must always be subservient to the greater 
end. Discipline and the application of the military code must be 
rigidly enforced, for it must be remembered that as the various ranks 
are living in a far closer association than they would be in times of 
peace, the need becomes all the greater. 

In fact it is to the application of all that the peace training has 
aimed to teach that the officer must give his utmost. 

From at one time being considered as a species of ornament, the staff 
is now recognized as what it should truly be—‘‘ the soul of the army.”’ 
The highest compliment, therefore, that an officer can have paid to 
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his professional abilities is to be employed thereon. To whom much 
is given, much is required, and much must be required from the staff 
if it is to fulfil the purpose for which its exists. However learned in 
the art of war, however capable of the most brilliant conceptions, a 
staff that has lost touch with the spirit and temper of the army that 
it is its duty to control, must fail in its object. And this is a real 
danger. For toa large extent it is the regimental officer who embodies 
the spirit of the army, and so there must be a mutual sympathy, a 
mutual understanding between him and his more fortunate comrade. 
It is a wise proviso that every junior officer must return to his regiment 
for at least one year, after holding a staff appointment, and this ruling 
should be rigidly enforced. A very dominant personality in the 
commander himself may serve to bridge any gulf there may be between 
his staff and the army, but the former should ever remember that 
more is due from them than mere direction and instruction ; they should 
be both an example and an encouragement. 


And what of the regimental officer himself—the man who perhaps 
can hope for no more than to command the regiment in which he has 
passed his life. At best his prospects are not very great, and work has 
probably been a continuous round of monotonous duties and will continue 
to be so unto the end of his career. 


Any monotonous work, however necessary, is bound to deaden 
initiative and originality and must tend to drive the individual into a 
groove. To keep the intellect alive and active there must be incentive, 
and that incentive should be given by means of accelerated promotion. 
Nominally it does not exist at present. Practically it does not—at any 
rate in the junior commissioned ranks. The question is a difficult 
one. The door would be open to favouritism, or at least alleged 
favouritism. There could not fail to be jealousy and heart burnings. 
But the competitive element would be introduced, and with merit not 
mere seniority prevailing as regards the general run of promotion, the 
necessary stimulus would exist. A man will work far better if he 
has something tangible to work for. It is the dreary outlook and lack 
of prospects that disheartens. Not only is there the question of losing 
valuable officers to be considered. There is the encouraging and vivify- 
ing of the energies of those who remain. 


As regards the question of age. The advantages of youth are 
undeniable. As remarked above, knowledge is more easily acquired by 
the young; and the earlier they imbibe the traditions of the service, 
and consequently the habit to live in and up to those traditions, the 
greater their value as officers. Energy and activity are also important 
qualifications. There are, however, corresponding disadvantages, an 
irresponsibility and a lack of steadiness and balance. It has for a 
long time been the custom in the British service to take officers young, 
and experience would seem to show the wisdom of such a course. The 
varied enterprises taken part in all over the world have given the junior 
officers experience beyond their vears. Since circumstances are some- 
what changed now, and the bulk of the army is organized with a view 
to campaigning in Europe, the question of their age on joining and 
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the desirability of increasing it, is at least an open one. For a large 
proportion of the subalterns are extremely youthful, and men should 
not be led by boys. At the same time it is certainly undesirable ‘that 
the average age throughout the commissioned ranks generally should be 
raised, and any alteration consequent on an increased age for those 
entering could be levelled up by making promotion quicker and retire- 
ment earlier. 

The limited time of the officers of a non-professional semi-trained 
force, is necessarily devoted almost entirely to the actual technical 
training of his men. He has none of the advantages of a close and 
continuous association or the aid to the maintenance of discipline 
that ancient and splendid traditions must give. However soldierly his 
inborn qualities, it is not possible that he can have the same firmness 
and decision as the regular officer, especially as he knows that his 
men have not the same habit of obedience as those of the latter. He 
must inevitably trust largely to natural qualities making good the 
military virtue that can only be truly acquired by a standing army. 
It is sometimes forgotten that he labours under many disadvantages, 
the remedy for which does not lie in his hands. But he must be taken 
seriously by the nation at large, and above all by his professional 
confrére. For anything that tends to lower the self-respect and self- 
confidence of the individual must inevitably lower his efficiency. No 
one was ever yet improved by being disparaged. No one was ever 
yet assisted by being ridiculed. If he is rather made to realize that 
the force to which he belongs is just as much a factor in the defence 
of the country as the permanent army, and that it exists to fight as 
surely as does the latter, then he will have an ideal after which to 
strive. It is a high one, but the ideal of efficiency can never be 
too high. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF NOT RUNNING COUNTER TO NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS AND TRAITS. 


Nothing is necessarily good for the reason that it is old established. 
And, therefore, if it is bad it must be swept away and replaced by 
something better. There are, however, many comparatively small 
usages and habits which it is not wise to disturb, though theoretically 
it may seem advantageous to do so. It is a very human feeling not 
to wish to be interfered with in the details of daily life, and so even 
matters trivial in themselves are apt to cause resentment. Take one 
example. The custom of the officer wearing plain clothes when off 
duty is an old one. Arguments have been advanced from time to 
time as to the desirability of bringing this to an end. It is alleged 
that he puts off the uniform at every available opportunity, and that 
this inclination tends to make him esteem the outward mark of his 
profession but lightly. But this argument may well be contested. 
Apart from the fact that he is taking advantage of an ancient privilege, 
which privilege, by the way, is being more and more extended through 
the various ranks, there seems little reason why the right to make 
himself as comfortable as possible should be denied him. A man 
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is no less a citizen because he is a soldier. It is essentially an English 
trait to dislike officialdom or anything that savours of it, and therefore 
it is not in the least dislike of the uniform that engenders the desire 
to put it off, but the sense of freedom from official duties. 

It is doubtful whether any good accruing from restrictions on 
matters of this kind can compensate for the irritation produced, and 
it is therefore wise to be very conservative with regard to anything 
touching the liberty of the individual. For in a sense ‘‘all laws are 
bad,’’ though not until the Utopia is reached will the need for them 
disappear. 

After all individual freedom outside the limits of the work to be 
done cannot be a bad thing. And why should that of the soldier be 
restricted more than that of the man in any other profession ? 

It is no infrequent observation concerning the British officer that 
a great proportion of the time at his disposal, is devoted to occupations 
actually outside the scope of his profession. Games, for instance, 
take up a large part of his every-day life, so large, say some, that he 
is liable to neglect the more serious side. And certainly outdoor 
exercises and sport of all descriptions are whole-heartedly encouraged 
in the Army. But such form a great part of the life of the average 
Englishman, whatever his calling, and are rightly looked upon as a 
means of preventing effeminacy and decay. Such a healthy leaning is a 
national asset, and as such, should be encouraged to the full. The moral 
as well as the physical value is undeniable, and is exemplified in many 
ways. A spirit of camaraderie and good feeling is created. In what other 
army in the world can the officers and men be seen playing games quite 
naturally together? Nor is the authority of the former weakened 
thereby. Nay, rather respect is probably heightened, if they may happen 
to excel in any particular form of sport. Again, there is an actual educa- 
tive value. Qualities such as honour, self-sacrifice, and unselfishness, 
are unconsciously inculcated. By the introduction of football into their 
army some years ago, the French authorities showed that they were alive 
to the benefits accruing. 


SIMPLICITY OF LIFE AND SELF-SACRIFICE. 


It has been said that the true greatness of a nation lies in the homes 
of its people. By this is meant that if the home life is healthy and 
strong, all necessary to the well-being of the State will naturally follow. 
And, indeed, simplicity of life is the true secret of national prosperity. 
From it springs all moral virtue; and on moral virtue alone can an 
empire stand and remain. A country may be populous. She may be 
rich. She may maintain large fleets and armies. But she may yet be 
weak, for without a virile and contented people behind all that is out- 
ward and visible, she is but a house built upon the sands. Luxury, 
waste and extravagance sap the life blood of a nation and inevitably 
precede her downfall. And so nothing is more calculated to destroy 
the ‘‘ fighting spirit ’’ than the pernicious influence of extravagant life 
during peace. For preserving the military spirit, simplicity of life, is, 
indeed, as essential as the actual practice of moral precepts. And not 
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only during the period of war. It is when he has ceased to hear the 
voice of the cannon that the soldier should never fall into luxurious 
habits, which undermine his moral efficiency as surely as they do his 
physical. 

When the tendencies of the outside world lie in far other directions, 
such a life demands no small self-sacrifice. Is it too much to expect 
that self-sacrifice? It is certain that the peoples who are willing to 
make it will survive, and that those who are not will perish. In these days, 
when discontent is everywhere preached, and when a dissatisfaction 
with his existing lot is widespread among mankind, surely the con- 
scientious performance of the common task, may be accounted a virtue ? 
Surely they may be deemed the more valuable citizens who shall 
uncomplainingly do their duty in that state of life into which they have 


been called ? 

In a material world virtue is scarcely its own reward ; but the results 

of self-sacrifice are in full proportion to the outlay. If the supremacy of 
the nation is worth maintaining, and it is only worth maintaining if the 
people will it to be so, then no sacrifice can be too great for that end. 
for nations, like individuals, have free wills, and-no nation can live but 
by its own mind and act. The incentive itself is, therefore, strong. 
Too strong, surely, to be overcome by sloth and self-indulgence! And 
there still remains sentiment. Were there no other end, there would 
yet be the consciousness of work well performed and duty faithfully 
done. wey. 
In an essay entitled ‘‘ Notes on Wellington,’ the late Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson has emphasized reverence for authority as one of 
the leading characteristics of the Duke, and has shown that even under 
the most trying circumstances, he never openly criticized the actions of 
his superiors, however foolish and short-sighted they may have been. 
In such times as these, this is a lesson that may well be taken to heart. 
General Robertson re-echoed it only recently in concluding an address 
to the students leaving the Staff College. 

‘* The last subject to which I wish to refer is loyalty. Than this 
there is no more important element in the life of an army. There must 
be no criticism spoken or implied of the action of your superior... . 
Loyalty in this sense is after all another word for discipline, and if an 
example in discipline is not set by officers—and especially by the staff 
officers, how can we expect to find it in the rank and file. Remember 
that loyalty is most valuable when the most needed, and that it also 
includes loyalty ‘to the statesman as well as to our military superiors. 
A rather mischievous spirit is abroad in these days. Men seem to 
forget sometimes that loyalty is due to the Crown, and still less so do 
they seem to regard it as due to the Ministers of the Crown. We shall 
do well to determine that whatever may be the case elsewhere, the army 
at any rate shall continue to preserve the same loyalty to the Crown and 
reverence for authority as it has always shown in the past.’”?! 


1 Address to Senior Division, Staff College Students, by Brigadier-General 
Robertson, November 3oth, 1912. 
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On the subject of study it would be difficult to utter aught but plati- 
tudes. Nearly every great captain has been a student also, and Napo- 
leon himself has emphasized its importance. For apart from purely 
professional learning, what a wealth of the knowledge of human nature 
does not history disclose! Its pages are open to all from general to 
private. Nor should they be only for those who contemplate high com- 
mand, for no one can say with certainty what the chances of war may 
bring. 

‘“Your knowledge of a wholesome herb may involve the feeding 
of an army. Your acquaintance with an obscure point of geography 
the success of campaign,’’! said Ruskin, addressing the Woolwich 
cadets many years ago. 


Of equal importance is the study of contemporary armies and the 
men who lead them, especially those armies who may one day have to 
be faced. There must be no insular prejudice in thinking that there 
is nothing to be learnt from others. There is always something. It 
need not mean slavish imitation, but the adapting of all that is sound 
and, above all, applicable. There would, too, be the knowledge gained 
of the characteristics and methods of every possible enemy, the posses- 
sion of which would prevent such a costly error as was made by the 
French Government in 1870. 


Knowledge of facts is not theory. It is experience. Is it not 
well to be prepared beforehand with that experience? Nor is it 
enough to rest solely on the past. The great traditions of the Prussian 
Army did not save them from a Jena. The soldier must remember 
that he has always more to learn and that he must keep abreast of 
the times. 


It will be a poor day for any nation when the officers of its army 
become mere bookworms. That never has and never will make for 
successful war. But they must be made to realize the seriousness of 
their calling—and the tremendous price that has to be paid for 
inefficiency. If the spirit of duty and self-sacrifice in the officers is 
low, then the troops will be unready and inefficient. And then far 
better disband the army at once, for inefficient and unready for war, 
it is useless. 


THE LESSONS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 


From the foregoing the lessons may be summarized as follows :— 


1. Men must not be treated as machines, but allowance must be 
made for the human element and the sentiments and weaknesses 
inherent therein. In addition national characteristics should be 
encouraged for the good that is in them and not run counter to for 
any reasons however theoretically sound. Much would then be done 
to eliminate discontent and sense of injury, for the life of every man 
is made up of numerous small details;.and is it wise to oppose human 
nature ? 


1 The Crown of the Wild Olive, by J. Ruskin. 
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2. Quite apart from the material, a great deal as regards the 
morale of an army lies without it, for it lies with the nation itself. 
Continual adverse criticism and disparagement must have its effect and 
make for a distrust and want of self-reliance. And to none can this 
be so harmful as to the officers for it must undermine their authority. 
A self-satisfied superiority is by no means advocated, but it is well 
to remember that dangerous as self-confidence is, it is never so 
dangerous as the lack of it. And a healthy self-reliance is no barrier 
to progress. 

3. From the moment of joining the young officer must be taught 
that his profession is a serious one and demands the best he can give. 
This realization can only come from knowledge—a knowledge of the 
traditions of the service and the necessity of living up to those tradi- 
tions. Not a mere resting on the past will suffice. A continual 
progress must be made. Change for its own sake is no good thing, 
but infinitely more pernicious is a blind conservatism. He must 
therefore be impressed that as nothing stands still, the time for learning 
is never over, and that however efficient the army may have been in 
the past, it lies in his hands to maintain that efficiency. 

4. Simplicity of life must always be appreciated at its true value 
—as the foundation of all moral virtue. There can be no compromise 
on this question. The history of the progress of man permits of none. 
If extravagance and luxury are held up as the most pestilent of vices 
in the soldier, then all else necessary for the cultivation of the ‘‘ fight- 
ing spirit’ will inevitably follow. And is not the continued greatness 
of the country sufficient incentive ? 

5. A thorough understanding between the staff, including the 
commanders themselves and those whom it is their business to direct 
and control, can only be obtained by mutual knowledge. It is very 
human to trust what is known and to distrust what is not. Ifa closer 
association and knowledge were maintained nothing but good could 
follow. For then, indeed, would the staff be what every staff should 
be—the soul and inspiration of the army. 

6. It will generally be admitted that grave injustices must be 
done under a system of promotion which makes seniority the prime 
qualification. Such a system has served its purpose in the past, but 
in a world of keen competition in every walk of life the times are 
ripe for a change. Talent and industry should always be enabled to 
rise above mediocrity. Merit should always be rewarded. Let the 
tests be ever so searching, but let only the deserving rise to the top, 
where they would then truly represent ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ 

To turn from what is more specially applicable to the officer and 
to deal with the soldier, and army as a whole. 


B.—THE SOLDIER. 


It has been shown that the advance of civilization is not altogether 
conducive to the moral qualities required in the soldier, while the 
conditions of modern war demand more than ever that he should 
possess that temper and spirit needed to meet the prolonged nervous 
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strain and trying circumstances that it involves. And also that the 
raw material of an army—more especially a professional army— 
requires no small amount of pains to make it up into the finished article. 


It is often made a sort of reproach to the British Army that the 
majority of the young soldiers are merely ‘‘ hunger recruits’’ who 
select enlistment only in preference to starvation. It is therefore 
argued that the class of man offering himself is of the off-scouring of 
society who has failed in civil life. Naturally the state of the labour 
market does materially affect recruiting, but it is not only on those 
who are out of work that the army relies to keep up its strength. 
For no profession in the world is more hereditary. It is a wise 
proviso that there is a percentage of married soldiers borne on the 
strength of a regiment, and the country would not be the loser in 
the long run if facilities in this direction were still further augmented. 
Such institutions as the Duke of York’s School might, too, be in- 
creased, for they have a great educative value and thoroughly imbue 
the future soldiers trained there with the spirit of their calling. 


It is commonly supposed that a professional long service army 
is SO superior to a national one that it could face with equanimity even 
greater numbers of conscripts. And certainly, a professional with, 
say, a minimum of seven years with the Colours, shouid in theory 
be a more dangerous fighting man than one who has done perhaps 
two or three years only, and those under compulsion. But is this 
borne out by history? For when the last wars between Austria and 
Prussia, and France and Prussia are recalled it ‘‘ gives one to think.’’ 
In 1866 a short service army overthrew a long service and war experi- 
enced one, while four years later history repeated itself, and even 
in a more emphatic manner. 

It is not enough to rest on past laurels and trust to long service 
simply because it is long service. Obvious as this may seem, it is 
often forgotten. 

On the other hand, it might be expected that a national army, com- 
prising, as it does, the whole able-bodied manhood of the nation, and 
therefore being representative of the national spirit, might be likely to 
possess a higher morale than a professional one paid to fight on behalf 
of the whole community. The more so, as in the latter case the nation 
and the army are virtually strangers to and ignorant of each other. 


In actual fact, however, no broad distinctions based on these lines 
can be made. In the case of the first-mentioned, there are always likely 
to be certain elements of weakness in that there must always be those who 
are serving against their will, and who, consequently, do not give of 
their best; and have, moreover, a disturbing influence on those around 
them. On the other hand, the soldier of the voluntarily recruited army 
can at least claim to be serving of his own free will; for if he cannot 
obtain the comparatively small sum required to buy his discharge, the 
army is probably as good a means of livelihood for him as any other. 
Various estimates of the percentage of ‘‘ hunger recruits ’’ in the British 
Army are between 75 and go per cent. of the rank and file. If these 
statistics are even in the neighbourhood of the truth, it is certainly 
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wonderful that the results obtained from such unsuitable raw material 
are so eminently satisfactory. 





THE SOLDIER IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Since an army is a self-contained body, it follows that not all the 
time that the men are with the Colours can be occupied in actually train- 
ing them for war. There are a thousand details of domestic economy 
that have to be attended to, and so the man who enlists with the impres- 
sion that all his work will consist in learning to fight, will be speedily 
undeceived. Arduous and irritating fatigues and multifarious duties 
not connected, or only indirectly connected, with his training, but none 
the less necessary, will occupy much of his time. That such duties 
should be reduced to a minimum need scarcely be emphasized : never- 
theless it is far better that he should be so occupied than that he should 
spend his time loafing. Nothing is more enervating than idleness. In 
many foreign stations where, owing to the climate, much of the work 
has to be done in the early morning, the soldier has a great deal of 
time on his hands. Under these circumstances no effort should be 
spared to keep him occupied as far as possible. Strenuous out of door 
games, such as football, hockey or cricket may not always be practicable, 
but there are milder forms of healthy exercise, such as gymnastics and 
swimming, which in addition to keeping his mind busy, are of real use; 
and these should be encouraged and fostered by the officers by every 
means in their power. 

In war nothing is certain. The spirit of the troops themselves 
varies day to day, and it is to minimize the effect of such changes when 
they are in an adverse direction that the moral education should act. 

The strain on the nerves in the fight is severe, and is so prolonged, 
that when the crisis is reached, the elation of the victors or the collapse 
of the conquered is far greater than it was in the past. But it is apart 
from the actual battle, which may even come as a relief after a long and 
trying period of inaction, or a strenuous series of marches or 
manceuvrings, that the stress is most severely felt. War weariness will 
seize upon troops, who may have been to that time uniformly victorious, 
and paralyze their energies and their fighting spirit. It is more than the 
ability to use his weapon to the best advantage that is demanded of the 
soldier in war. Endurance and the capacity to remain unaffected by 
hardships are of almost equal importance. To use a very expressive 
colloquialism, it is the power to “stick it’ that tells in the end; and not 
only as regards the physical attributes, but by moral courage and 
perseverance. It is well to bear in mind that however great the exhaus- 
tion of the army, yet the enemy may even be in a worse condition, and, 
therefore, those who can longest ‘‘stay the course’’ will ultimately 
prevail. 

It has already been noted how even in minor things the customs and 
characteristics peculiar to any nationality should be allowed for; and 
that even more should those traits common to human nature everywhere 
be taken into consideration. Every race has its own special merits and 
demerits, and it is to the cultivation and fostering of the former and the 
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counteracting of the latter that the moral education has to be directed. 
For instance, the French soldier is justly famous for his élan in the 
attack, and the Russian for his doggedness in the defence. British 
and German troops, to a great extent, combine both these qualities. 
The former have always been known for their obstinate courage, their 
coolness and their refusal to admit defeat, while at the same time their 
dash in the offensive, due in no inconsiderable measure to the large Irish 
element, has often been exemplified. The Germans, like all thorough 
and industrious people, have a deadly persistency to beat down opposi- 
tion by sheer hard fighting. The spirit of the men is affected in different 
ways. The volatile enthusiastic nature is more easily depressed than 
the steady one. 


Harangues and addresses from the commander of the army are 
often useful to inspire the soldiers, and to counteract the effects of false 
rumours and insinuations, but, here again, it is a question of 
temperament. High flown language that might arouse the enthusiasm 
of the Gaul would, probably, fall flat on the Teuton, because he is not 
susceptible and is more influenced by deeds than words. 


A striking example of the folly of educating an army on lines not in 
accordance with the national character was furnished recently by the 
campaign in Thrace, when the Turks faced the Balkan Confederacy. The 
fine military qualities of the Ottoman troops, so well shown in 1878 in 
the war against Russia, justified optimism as to their chances of success. 
Yet within a few short weeks they crumbled to pieces before the 
Bulgarians. Nor can the state of chaos of their administrative arrange- 
ments alone be held accountable for the crushing defeats they actually 
sustained on the field of battle. The army had but lately been 
re-organized under German instructors and according to German 
methods. It was well armed. It was led by men trained in the most 
celebrated schools of war. 


Its utter failure has been used as an argument against the German 
system and everything in connection with it. But is this fair? Because 
this system applied to the Turk did not fulfil expectations, it does not 
follow that it has no value when applied to those for whom it was brought 
into being. The truth is that the Turkish temperament and mentality 
were unsuited to it. 


The Ottoman officers under the old regime were for the most part 
men of middle age, who had risen from the ranks. Whatever their 
deficiencies in the higher branches of their profession, they were brave 
and persevering, and were in close touch with the soldiers. To the 
modern school belonged much younger men, who, trained in Berlin or 
Paris, affected to despise everything they had replaced. While more 
up-to-date as regards actual military knowledge, lacking one thing, 
they lacked everything that might have qualified them to lead. They 
never won the confidence of the peasant soldiers, for they were never in 
sympathy with them. 

All true reform must come from within. The effect of German 
influence on the Turkish army was not to reform it from within, but to 
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revolutionize it from without. And so it failed. At the same time it 
would be unfair to attribute entirely to alien methods the downfall of the 
Turk. A portion of their army was composed of the ruling caste, but 
the bulk of it was filled by conscripts from the subject populations. And 
these latter had neither the spirit nor the will to conquer. 


TRADITION AND ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


It is noteworthy that the discipline and spirit of a regiment of 
great historic associations is invariably superior to that of one with 
no such record behind it. Its past glories are handed on from genera- 
tion to generation of its soldiers, who successively absorb them as 
their heritage, and men are wont to be jealous of their heritage. 
The influence of such an environment on the young recruit 
is strong for good, for from the first he is brought to the 
realization that there are great traditions to be maintained and an 
honourable record to be kept unsullied. Many regiments celebrate 
the anniversary of some battle in which they were specially distin- 
guished. The wearing of a rose in the head-dress, or some similar 
custom, may seem trivial things, but they do serve to recall the past. 
Likewise, small differences as to the manner in which the cap badge 
or sash are worn do enable to be kept in perpetual remembrance the 
deeds by which the distinctions were won. And such memories cannot 
but be conducive to a high morale. 


Esprit de corps plays a great part in regimental Iffe. It has been 
said that a redundancy of it is liable to be a danger to the homogeneous 
character of the army, in that the individual may be led to forget that 
his duty and service are for the whole and not for the part only; and 
that the competitive spirit carried too far may tend to lack of cohesion 
and unity. But surely this danger is remote! The advantages of 
esprit de corps are undeniable. It must be a stimulus to any man to 
feel that he is part of an organization with its traditions to uphold and 
its honour in his keeping. The regimental journals do a great deal 
in this direction, as do also competitions and tournaments in the world 
of sport, and the professional field. The regimental colours covered, 
perhaps, with historic battles honours, are not carried in action to-day, 
but they do still make an irresistible appeal to the sentiment above 
all else, and sentiment is a quality that it is not well to ignore. 


In connection with what has been written above the following 
incident which occurred a very short time ago at a station in England 
is worth recording. A verdict of death from ‘“‘ heatstroke’’ was 
returned at an inquest held on Private C , who died after a route 
march of. 13 miles. While on the march, he complained of feeling 
unwell, but when he was told that he had better fall out he replied. 
‘*T’ll stick it, and not show my regiment up.’’ A comrade caught 
hold of him, and he added, ‘‘ The sun has struck me.’’ He, however, 
still refused to fall out and remained in the ranks until just before 
reaching barracks, when he collapsed. He was carried to the military 
hospital and died the same evening. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE COMMANDER. 


The maxim ‘‘the man is everything, the men are nothing,’’ does 
not altogether hold good nowadays. 


The conditions of modern war, such as the size of the armies, 
and the extent to which they are spread out, does not permit of the 
commander-in-chief having that close personal contact with his troops 
which has so often been a great factor for success in the past. The 
devotion inspired in the French soldiers at the sight of Napoleon, 
or the confidence given by the presence of Wellington among his 
men, cannot have their exact parallel to-day. 


The supreme leader may be far from his army, perhaps sitting 
in a chair miles away, with a map in front and numerous telephones 
surrounding him. In lieu of an imposing retinue he may have but 
a few staff officers at hand, and these very busy and workmanlike. 
The whole surroundings are not impressive, and anything but 
spectacular. 

Nevertheless, even to-day a General can to a great extent impress 
his personality on the army. A strong man will always do so. 


He has of necessity to rely largely on the previous knowledge 
that he has gained of the Army and the Army has gained of him 
before they took the field. But not wholly. There is no keener 
professional critic in the world than the soldier, because he must 
atone with his life for the mistakes of his superior. And much will 
have been accomplished towards success if the commander can, at 
the very outset of the campaign, gain the affection and, what is far 
more important still, the confidence of his men. A great factor 
towards this end is a bold and vigorous initiative. It is sometimes 
necessary to resist a demand to be led against the enemy at once, 
but such occasions are rare, for success in war can only be obtained 
by the offensive, and it is very necessary to impress this on all ranks. 
Nothing is more strongly emphasized in the Regulations. In a sense 
the spirit of offence is synonymous with energy—and not only physical 
energy, for an undisciplined horde of savages will not lack in that, 
but an activity of mind, that will make for aggressive action, and 
that will not be satisfied with half-hearted measures. 


Sir John Moore’s system, ‘‘to treat men as men and not as 
machines,’’ was proved to be successful by the supreme test of war. 
And in treating men as men and not as machines more is needed 
than the appeal to the sentiment alone. There is also the appeal to 
the intellect. Men must be made to understand why implicit obedi- 
ence is demanded of them, and how disaster must always follow 
indiscipline. Education, therefore, is rightly valued and made a 
qualification for promotion, even in the most junior non-commissioned 
ranks, for a correct appreciation of the why and wherefore of a line 
of conduct will lead to that line being strictly observed. And know- 
ledge itself is power. The term ‘‘ thinking bayonet,’’ is used to indicate 
an intelligent rank and file, and the “‘ thinking bayonet,’’ as has often 
been pointed out by writers on war, is becoming more and more a 
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necessity in an Army that can hope to succeed. After all, the majority 
of men will seize any chance for their own betterment and are ready 
to grasp any educational facility that may come their way. Let them 
be given the opportunity and taught how to use it. 


THE RULE OF OBEDIENCE. 


This leads to the question of obedience. 


‘**It is,’”? says Mahan, ‘‘. . . . difficult to define the military rule 
of obedience without on the one hand constituting fetters which would 
neutralize intelligence and palsy individuality in a sphere, and at 
instants where both are pre-eminently needed, or, on the other hand, 
permitting a licence which in practice would degenerate into anarchy. 
It is not a sufficient solution to so knotty and dangerous a question 
to damn obedience to orders, as a rugged veteran will occasionally 
be heard to suggest; while, on the other extreme, the saying of that 
eminent disciplinarian, Lord St. Vincent, ‘The whole of discipline 
is contained in the word ‘‘ obedience,’’’ though safer in practice, is, 
perhaps, too absolute in its assertion.’’! 


The same writer goes on to show how no mere hard and fast 
rules will suffice, but that military obedience ‘‘ should be governed 
by principles, the appreciation of which is the only sure light to 
one’s footsteps.’’ And that these principles are followed in acting 
so as to forward the general object for which the command may have 
been given. 

It is certain that to learn to obey is the first of lessons for the 
soldier, for without unquestioning obedience all discipline in an Army 
would be at an end. At the same time this does not mean a butchery 
of the intellect. It is intelligent obedience rather that is required— 
judgment and common sense in the interpretation of an order so 
that it may be carried out in the most effective manner. The Regula- 
tions emphasize this when they lay stress on the ‘“‘ spirit of the order.”’ 


But military action is, after all, unity, and to obtain unity there 
must be subordination to one will. Many defeats have been sustained 
through lack of initiative and blind obedience to the letter of orders. 
It is safe to say though, that far more disasters have occurred through 
wilful disobedience. Lee’s ruined combinations for the final attack 
at Gettysburg are a notable instance. As in most other things, the 
happy medium is what should be striven for, but there can be no 
doubt in which direction it is most dangerous to err. 


SELF RESPECT AND SELF CONFIDENCE. 


It may be recalled how, some years ago, two sailors of the United 
States Navy were refused admission to a theatre in New York—the 
reason being that they were in uniform. And how those responsible 





1The Military Rule of Obedience, by Captain A. T. Mahan (from National 
Review, March, 1902). 
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for the insult received a severe castigation at the hands of the President 
of the Republic himself. Such occurrences are not, however, uncommon 
in England. There are not a few public houses and places of enter- 
tainment where those wearing the King’s uniform are similarly 
treated, as if the most honourable garb in the world were a badge 
of disgrace. Few things can be more damaging to the self-respect 
of any man than being treated as beyond the pale of decent society ; 
and what can be more encouraging to misbehaviour than to take it 
for granted. That the deliberate slighting of the soldier and sailor 
should be tolerated by the people at large is bad enough, but it is 
still worse as regards its effect on the personnel of the fighting forces. 


It is often remarked that the troops of to-day have not the old- 
time smartness of, say, twenty years ago. Possibly it is not easy 
to look smart in the khaki service dress now worn, and there is not 
the time to be spared for ceremonial drill that there was in the days 
of the old close formations. A brave appearance is a valuable aid in 
fostering pride and self-respect, so it is well to be suspicious of any- 
thing tending far in the other direction. But surely what the public 
does see of the pomp and pageantry of military display should satisfy 
it! Watch the trooping of the Colours by the Guards in London, 
the driving of the Royal Horse Artillery at the Naval and Military 
Tournament, or a full-dress review of the First and Second Divisions 
on Laffan’s Plain. He would be an exacting individual who could 
find fault with the appearance and bearing of the troops on such 
occasions. 

It is not only as an aid to recruiting that fine uniforms and 
martial display are valuable, for even armies raised by compulsory 
service cannot afford to ignore them. 

Moral strength is, after all, confidence. Confidence of com- 
manders in their subordinates, confidence of the subordinates in their 
commanders, and confidence in the weapon and in the other arms 
of the service. The confidence of commanders in their subordinates 
can only be obtained by their having a previous knowledge of them, 
and therefore it is important that the generals destined to lead troops 
in war should have had a thorough acquaintance with those troops 
during peace. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this point. 


The most practical form of patriotism is a discipline that is acces- 
sible to every man and which is the foundation of all health and 
self-control—pride of body. It is the first duty of the soldier to 
keep himself physically fit for the performance of his duties, and 
this he cannot do without self-discipline and self-restraint. It has 
been previously noted how a physical attribute predisposes to a mental 
attitude. The Spartans, who were among the best fighting men ever 
known, underwent the most rigorous bodily training. But it was 
not for sheer physical strength that they were most renowned or 
the skill they displayed in the manipulation of their weapons, though 
both were considerable. 

Again there must be an unavoidable relaxation of discipline on 
active service in the field, both with the victorious and the vanquished 
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armies. In each case the self-restraint of the troops will be severely 
tested, and it is here that the spirit of moderation or intemperance 
imbibed during peace will show itself. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE WEAPON, 


The moral effect of being armed with an inferior weapon, or, at 
least, one that is believed to be inferior, is very considerable. How 
can infantry advance with confidence to the attack if they believe the 
enemy to be in possession of a rifle more deadly than their own? How 
can artillery engage the opposing batteries with assurance if they are 
fearful of being outclassed? It is the commonest thing in the world 
that such rumours should be circulated, and even false rumours invari- 
ably find some credence and consequently. re-act on the morale of the 
Army. Freedom of the Press is an excellent thing, but it should not 
be allowed to degenerate into licence, and that anything calculated to 
shake that morale should be published, especially in time of war, is 
nothing short of criminal. It will be recalled how, in 1866, the Prussian 
troops, armed with the famous needle gun, took the field against the 
Austrians who possessed a much inferior weapon, and how demoraliz- 
ing was the effect on the latter when they realized that the enemy could 
re-load lying down, while they themselves could not. The moral 
damage done was even greater than the material. 

Give the troops the best armament that science can devise, and 
impress upon them that it is the best, and that any shortcomings with 
regard to its employment will be due to themselves and themselves 
alone. 
In addition to trust in his own weapon, it is not the less important 
that the soldier should possess that confidence in the other arms that 
comes of a knowledge of them. Close co-operation cannot be attained 
without a thorough understanding. For this reason they should be 
brought together and exercised together continually during peace, and 
instructed in each others’ uses and capabilities. For instance, it cannot 
but hearten the infantry to know that their flanks are secure and that they 
are guarded against surprise by the protection afforded them by the 
mounted branch. Or that in the attack they will be supported closely 
and unselfishly by the artillery. It is far better to risk the loss ot 
guns than to risk the moral, quite apart from the physical, effect caused 
by unwillingness to sacrifice them at any cost. And, as regards 
artillery, it is certain that more mistakes have been committed in its 
handling from the fear of losing guns than from any other reason. 

The difficulties of the combination of the three arms known to 
every general, would be greatly minimized were the arms themselves to 
realize more how interdependent they are if full value is to be obtained 


from each. 
VALUE OF FOREIGN SERVICE. 


British troops have advantages over their foreign confréres which 
are not always recognized. For instance, they serve in all parts of 
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the world and under most varied conditions. Apart from the effect 


of broadening the mind and enlarging the view, travelling afar has an. 


educative value beyond all else. It accustoms the individual to accom- 
modate himself to different environments, and therefore causes him 
to make the best of whatever circumstances he may find himself in. 
Being used to change in his methods of life, he is not affected in the 
same way as those who are not. It is, too, a curious fact that being 
in a strange and new country seems to bring out qualities which 
otherwise seem latent. It is notorious that the Irish do much better 
outside the confines of their own country, and the same applies in a 
not much lesser degree to other nationalities. There are fresh condi- 
tions to be assimilated and fresh difficulties to be overcome; and 
consequently the necessity for energy and enterprise is the more 
accentuated. 

The linked battalion system has advantages far even beyond those 
that are obvious. 


RESERVISTS. 


On mobilization armies are inundated with a flood of reservists. 
Units have to assimilate,a number up to sometimes even 60 per cent. of 
their strength when completed for war. As many of the men rejoining 
the Colours have been for a long time in civil life and have therefore 
lost touch with the service, it might be expected that they would in 
some respects exercise a detrimental effect on the cadres which they 
fill up—not only as regards military capacity, but also as regards 
“the fighting spirit.’”” No man leaving a comfortable billet in civil 
life for the hardships of the field can reasonably be expected to be 
overjoyed at the prospect, while those whose struggle for existence 
outside the army has been a hard one, would scarcely seem suitable 
material with which to refill the ranks at the most critical period. On 
mobilization in 1899 for the war in South Africa the results given by 
the reserve exceeded all expectations. There were but few laggards 
to the call, and but few of those presenting themselves were rejected 
on medical grounds. The men were mostly in the prime of life, and 
in respect of age were a favourable contrast to many of the young 
serving soldiers. That they were invariably favourably reported upon 
in the field, indeed, complaints as to units being handicapped by an 
overplus of reservists were almost unknown, can be put down largely 
to the fact that for the most part the men rejoined the units in which 
they had originally served, and consequently went back to the old 
environment, and were to a great extent under the same officers once 
again. During peace reservists might well be kept in closer touch 
with their regiments than they actually are. That the principles 
involved are recognized is shown by the formation of the National 
Reserve, and the various associations for old soldiers that have been 
organized by many units. 


_ The attendance of a number of reservists of the Guards, when the 
brigade was reviewed recently in London by the King, is a step in 
the right direction. 
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SUMMARIZED CONCLUSIONS. 


The object in view—the development of moral qualities for duties 
in war can be paraphrased as the development of the soldierly spirit. 
To what end is this soldierly spirit required and how is it to be 
attained? Infantry Training lays down very clearly and compre- 
hensively, and no apology is needed for quoting the paragraphs in 
full as a summary to this chapter :— 

‘* The objects in view in developing a soldierly spirit are to help 
the soldier to bear fatigue, privation and danger cheerfully; to give 
him confidence in his superiors and comrades; to increase his powers 
of initiative, of self-confidence and of self-restraint; to train him to 
obey orders, or to act in the absence of orders for the advantage of 
his regiment under all conditions; to produce such toa high degree 
and disregard of self, that he will use his weapons in the stress of 
battle coolly and to the best advantage; and, finally, to teach him how 
to act in combination with his comrades in order to attain the desired 
end. As soon as the recruit joins he should be brought under influ- 
ences, which will tend to produce and increase such a spirit, and it 
is the duty of all officers and non-commissioned officers to assist in 
the attainment of this object by their conversation and example. 


‘‘ The soldier should be instructed in the deeds which have made 
the British Army and his regiment famous, and, as his intelligence 
develops, this instruction should be extended to simple lessons drawn 
from military history in general illustrating how success depends on 
the above qualities. 

‘*The privileges which he inherits as a citizen of a great Empire 
should be explained to him, and he should be taught to appreciate 
the honour which is his as a soldier of serving his King and country. 

‘*Manly games are of value; especially if such games and com- 
petitions are so arranged that all and not only selected teams take 
their part. Games and competitions should be used to impress the 
value of combination as well as individual prowess. 

‘* Drill in close order is also an important factor in producing 
discipline, cohesion, and the habits of absolute and instant obedience 
to the orders of a superior.’’! 

And to this might be added the fostering of the national ideals; 
but in no jingo spirit. Let it be taught that it is not heroic to have 
a great Empire, but that it is heroic to have both the will and the 
power to hold it. 

Imitation is the fashion nowadays. The methods of a State that 
has emerged from a successful war are apt to be held up as a pattern 
and a model for all other peoples. It is forgotten that they may not 
be suited to such, and history goes to show that often they are not. 

By all means profit by the experience of others, but remember 
that first-hand experience is always most valuable and most applicable. 





1 Infantry Training, 1911. Paragraphs 3—4. 
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Characteristics peculiarly her own have carried England high 
among the nations of the earth. And is it wise to exchange the sub- 
stance for the shadow ? 


PART IV. 
SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


It now remains to sum up the arguments as set out in the preced- 
ing pages, and to recapitulate the broad principles that hold good in 
the creation of a higher morale. 

It has been attempted to show that, with an advancing civilization, 
man tends to lose many of the qualities required in the soldier, and 
though there are certain compensating advantages, such as higher 
standard of intelligence, weighing everything, the balance is on the 
adverse side. And in addition that the circumstances of war to-day 
are even more trying than they were in the past. 

The dictum that human nature remains constant is generally 
accepted without question. But is not the assertion too absolute? 
Certainly at the bottom human nature is the same as it has ever been, 
but many elemental instincts and sentiments have been sec overlaid by 
customs and habits, which customs and habits are continually chang- 
ing, that they have become to a great extent latent and do not manifest 
themselves prominently. After all, ‘‘ habit is second nature,’’ and it 
must be borne in mind that the conditions of modern life are largely 
artificial. Is it not reasonable to suppose that a complete change ot 
environment must have a corresponding influence? Is it not reason- 
able also that the conventions of any period must leave their mark ? 
Autres temps, autres mours. Up to comparatively recent times the 
execution of some malefactor provided a most entertaining spectacle 
for the populace. Public opinion would not tolerate such a proceeding 
to-day, even were there found those morbid enough to desire it. 

The fact that modern inventions have revolutionized the methods 
by which war is waged does not alter its primitive nature as the final 
and decisive arbiter of grievances. Each side endeavours by force to 
bend the other to its will just as much as it did centuries ago, but 
that force is exerted in a different way. Instead of physical strength 
scientific resources are utilized. And the conditions created by these 
scientific resources make the most strenuous demands—morally even 
more than physically, on the personnel of an Army. 

The reasons, therefore, why such stress is laid on the cultivation 
of moral qualities during peace are: — 

1. That man, as the product of a high civilization, tends to 

become less and less disposed to the “‘ fighting spirit.’ 

2. That the conditions of modern war are more trying than they 

ever were in the past. 


It has been noted near the beginning of this essay how war brings 
the individual face to face with the elemental principles of Nature. Al) 
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the best natural qualities, therefore, are needed for success. The 
characteristics that gave victory to a nation two thousand years ago 
are the same as those required. to give it victory to-day, and they 
will remain the same until the end of time. 

In considering the development of moral qualities there can, 
therefore, be nothing original. What made for a higher standard in 
the past will make for a higher standard now. But modern conditions 
do call for the necessary methods for the attainment of that standard 
to be applied with intensified force. 

The guiding principles are neither numerous nor difficult, but 
their application cannot be made subject to hard and fast rules. The 
human mind is complex and the mentality of various races ditfers 
considerably. It is not easy to say for certain how a man will act 
under any given circumstances, for no two characters are exactly 
similar. 

It is evident, then, that no small amount of pains are necessary 
to obtain what has been termed ‘‘ the collective spirit’’ in a large 
body .of men gathered from all walks of life and from all classes of 
society. To achieve unity of purpose amongst such without stifling 
the intelligence in the individual would seem at first thought almost 
a contradiction in terms, and in any case it might appear well nigh 
impossible of attainment from a practical point of view. But it is 
not so. As in many other things, the difficulty lies in striking a 
balance between two extremes of action. It is towards the overcoming 
of that difficulty that moral education should act. 

Enlightenment springs from knowledge. There should, then, be 
no cause to fear that the spread of learning will act against cohesion 
and discipline, for such learning should the more show the need for 
them if success is to be guaranteed. But it must be ensured that 
education follows the true lines. And as regards moral characteristics 
they are clearly marked out. A glance at the past will suffice to reveal 
them as those that have made for success. 

The very fundamental of inefficiency is ignorance, and the only 
way to attack ignorance—that rock against which reason will beat in 
vain—is by undermining its very foundations. Knowledge based on 
the facts of history will dissipate it into thin air. 

‘* The employment of the term, moral force,’’ says Fortescue, “‘ in 
relation to the operations of war is familiar enough in our language, 
but the French term, ‘ moral’ is now pressed into the service to signify 
that indefinable consciousness of superiority that is the chief element 
of strength in an army. Such a narrowing is in a high degree mis- 
leading. It should never be forgotten that military discipline rests 
at bottom on the broadest and deepest of moral foundations; its ideal 
is the organized abnegation of self. Simple fanaticism is in its nature 
undisciplined; it is strong because it assumes its superiority; it is 
weak because it is content with the assumption; only when bound 
under a yoke such as of a Zizka or of a Cromwell is it irresistible.’”! 


“ce 





1 History of the British Army, Vol. I., p. 282, by Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
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That ‘‘ consciousness of superiority ’’ is the principal element ot 
strength in an army it would be idle to deny, but that consciousness 
must be founded on more than mere self-satisfaction. For there are 
two kinds of confidence—that born of knowledge and understanding, 
and that born of ignorance. And the ‘‘ valour of ignorance’’ is 
proverbial. 

With the realization of this, the ideal stands forth clearly—‘‘ The 


organized abnegation of self.’”’ To obtain a high degree of self- 
sacrifice the incentive must be great, and if love of country ceases to 
be an incentive for such, it is certain nothing else can be. ‘‘ Two 


races may be equal in physical capacity, in intelligence and directing 
ability, but if the standard of self-sacrifice in the one is lower than 
in the other, the balance will infallibly turn against it in the final 
arbitrament on the field of battle. But “‘ self-sacrifice ’’ ultimately 
includes duty, honour, and personal integrity, the same qualities which 
make a nation great, contented and powerful in peace.’ No people 
can be prosperous that have not an intense national spirit, for an 
intense national spirit is the inspiration of self-sacrifice. 


This manifests itself in the individual. The life work of a great 
man is inspired by more than personal ambition. Dying words must 
always be fraught with a peculiar significance in showing what the 
mind turns on at the last. Macaulay has related how Hampden, 
borne mortally wounded from Chalgrove Field, spent his last moments 
on earth ‘‘murmuring faint prayers for his country.’”’ Sir John 
Moore’s ‘‘ I hope my country will do me justice,’’ and Nelson’s ‘‘ God 
and my country,’’ show how similar was the trend of thought. 

Moral virtue is then closely allied to patriotism for it is an adequate 
conception of all that moral virtue means that makes for the greatness 
of a country. Nor should a distinction be made between moral and 
military virtue. | Cowardice is a moral failing and vice a military 
crime. A bad man cannot be a good soldier. A bad soldier cannot 
be a good man. The correct appreciation of these facts makes clear 
the path of duty. A definite reason for any purpose makes the 
attainment of that purpose the more easy. 


At the Military Academy at West Point the sentiment is expressed 
and carried out to the letter that there is no room for the liar in the 
army ; that truth is essential at all times, especially in the soldier. ‘It 
is a small point in itself but it embodies a great principle—the identifi- 
cation of military efficiency with personal honour. 


The whole of moral virtue, the whole of military discipline—the 
whole, in fact, of those qualities that make a nation prosperous in 
peace and formidable in war can be summed up in “self-sacrifice.”’ 
The primitive instinct of man to support and defend his hearth and 
home by the best means that he knew has expanded into a wider senti- 
ment. When the inhabitants of a country began to be.drawn together 
under organized government, the country itself became in a sense his 
home, and the whole community his kith and kin, self-sacrifice on 


1 War aad the Ww orld” s Life, p- 7, by Colonel F. N. Maude, C. B. 
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his part was needed beyond the confines of his own family, and so 
received its inspiration from what is commonly known as patriotism. 
If test of worth is by results, the assertion that ‘‘ patriotism is an 
extreme form of selfishness’? is manifestly unfair. Selfishness is 
short sighted at best. Patriotism looks ahead in that it engenders in 
men the desire to transmit to posterity what they have themselves 
inherited. 


There is, then, a clear rule of moral conduct, the observance of 
which is binding on the individual, for it cannot be isolated with 
impunity. ‘* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control’’ by them- 
selves suffice for national greatness. Before, however, touching 
further on the principles by which these qualities can be developed, 
there is one other point which refers more especially to the army— 
the value of a knowledge of the character and mind of a possible 
opponent. Military historians have often recorded the importance that 
all great soldiers have attached to a knowledge of the characteristics of 
the General opposing them. In the contest of wits, it is he who can best 
conceal his own mind and discover that of his adversary who will 
prevail. 


It is obvious that the government of an army must be on stricter 
and severer lines than that which controls a civil population or even 
a gigantic business organization. To make for efficiency by the 
attainment of unity of purpose is incumbent upon all. But in the 
first case that unity of purpose is the more essential because there is 
a far greater strain to be met—the imminent presence of death itself. 
The military code, therefore, must of necessity be harsh. It must 
demand unquestioning submission. To obtain such submission by 
the good-will and co-operation of the individual rather than by hard 
coercive methods is the desirable end. Coercion has never yet ulti- 
mately succeeded any more with the individual than it has with a 
people. Reason, common sense, and an appeal to the intelligence 
teach far more efficiently the need for obedience; and that self- 
subordination does not mean loss of manhood or self-respect. A great 
deal is heard in these days of ‘‘ the dignity of labour,’’ but very little 
of the dignity of service. Yet the monarch himself is but the chief 
servant of the State. 


Let soldiers ‘‘ be treated as men and not as machines,’’ and let 
them be given a thorough understanding of the fact that discipline is 
not a sort of fetish, but that the lack of it nullifies the very purpose 
for which their profession stands. And that for every error that has 
been made in war through too close an adherence to an order, a hundred 
have been made through deviation from one. 

Everything depends on the officers. However naturally good the 
raw material may, be, it will never become an efficient soldiery unless 
led by men well trained and with a high standard of honour. On 
even unpromising material wonders can be worked by good officers. 
To refer once more to the principles on which Sir John Moore worked, 
for they will remain a pattern and a model for all time: ‘‘ The whole 
system was one of developing not of repressing intelligence, of making 


’ 
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the development of the man contribute to the effective unity of the 
whole, of enlisting the zeal of the private as much as of the officer 
in perfecting the whole.’ 

In a world where it is not possible to reach perfection such a 
standard that has been set up might well seem unattainable. The 
development of every faculty to its utmost limit of strength and power 
can be no more than an ideal, for man is notoriously lacking in sense 
of proportion, and great qualities have the defects of their own great- 
ness. But there must be no compromise—no half-hearted measures 
as regards moral virtue. Courage, honour and perseverance know of 
none, and their armour will be strong in the day of battle. 

Everything is after all a matter of comparison. However good 
an army may be it will be defeated by one that is better. It is well, 
therefore, to set up the highest ideal and to strive after it, remembering 
that however far short their efforts may fall, yet those who most 
nearly attain it will prevail. 

There is in history an infallible guide replete with all the wisdom 
and experience of the ages. It remains for that wisdom and experience 
to be interpreted and applied aright. 





1The Diary of Sir John Moore, by General Maurice, Vol. II., p. 83. 








JOURNAL KEPT BY LIEUTENANT AND 
ADJUTANT HUNT, OF THE 7th (OR QUEEN’S 
OWN) LIGHT DRAGOONS, DURING THE 
REGIMENT’S ABSENCE ON THE EXPEDITION 
TO NORTH HOLLAND IN THE YEAR 1799, 


From the MMS. in the Royal United Service Institution. 





ON Saturday the 31st of August, I marched from Romford Barracks, 
with the first division of the 7th Light Dragoons, consisting of two 
squadrons, on our departure for Holland. At Tilbury fort we crossed 
the Thames to Gravesend, in barges towed over by cutters, and 
proceeded to Rochester, at which place we halted the next day. On 
Sunday I made one of a party that went with an officer! of the infantry 
at Chatham, on board the ‘‘St. Peter,’’ a Russian 64-gun ship, which 
had undergone a thorough repair in the dockyard at that place, and 
was then at anchor in the river. The next day we marched to 
Sittingbourne, and on the 3rd of September to Canterbury, where the 
other two squadrons of the regiment arrived on the 4th. 

Whilst at Canterbury, I saw the infantry which were encamped on 
Barham Downs (about 8,000 men) reviewed by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was accompanied by Secretary Dundas and Mr. Pitt; 
they exhibited the orange riband, and a feu-de-joye was fired in conse- 
quence of the Dutch fleet in the Texel having surrendered to the 
British under the command of Admiral Mitchell. After the review 
the camp began to break up, and the troops marched for Deal to 
embark for Holland; they consisted of the corps as follows, viz. :— 


Brigades. Regiments. 
Major-General Earl of Chatham. Setoneen 
Major-General H.R.H. P. Wm. of 5th Regt. 2 Battns. 

Gloucester. 35th Regt. 2 Battns. 
oth Regt. 2 Battns. 
56th Regiment. 


With the flank companies belonging to the above, consisting of 
about 1,700 men, was formed into two battalions. 

I marched on Thursday the 5th to Ramsgate, where three troops 
which had arrived the preceding day embarked (from the pier). On 


1 Ensign St. John. 


Major-General Manners. 
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the 6th the same number of troops and part of another also embarked 
and sailed to the Downs; the remainder of the regiment, with which I 
was ordered to stay, continued in their quarters, for want of transports, 
till the 8th. 

On the 7th, Lord Paget came from the Downs to Ramsgate, and 
signified to me it was probable that the troops which were on board 
would sail without waiting for those not embarked, and ordered me to 
take a boat in the morning and get on board the first cavalry ship I 
could find, my horses I was to leave with the troops that was to follow. 
Early on the morning of the 8th, I went down to the harbour where I 
found a boat from Deal; on asking the master what I should give him 
for my passage, he replied, nothing, as he was returning home, but 
after my baggage was put on board, he told me that he had not agreed 
to carry any luggage, and said he would not take it for less than a 
guinea, which sum I was obliged to pay him, or not go. 

On arriving in the Downs, and not finding the transport I enquired 
for, was put on board the ‘‘ Fortitude Success,’’ in which was a lieu- 
tenant! of the 7th, and a North Briton who was a volunteer in the 
expedition, his name was Cameron, and he was commencing the life 
of a soldier of fortune; his wardrobe, which was not over large, he 
carried on his back, and of its contents which he valued most was the 
letters of recommendation to Sir R. Abercromby, and which I presume 
fully answered his purpose and expectation, for after the action of the 
19th September, he was appointed to an ensigncy. 

H.R.H. The Duke of York embarked this day in the ‘‘ Amethyst ”’ 
frigate; on his quitting the shore a royal salute was fired from the 
castle and forts near Deal, which, on his entering the frigate, was 
returned by the ships of war (with yards manned) at anchor in the 
Downs. His Royal Highness sailed early on the morning of the goth 
for Holland. 

The Deal boats were constantly employed from the 8th to the roth 
in embarking the infantry. On the latter day a fleet joined us from 
Woolwich, with artillery men, guns and ordnance stores on board. 
On the 11th I had most excellent sport in fishing, having a line with 
two hooks. I generally pulled up two at a time, and caught several 
dozens, the greatest part of them was a fish which the sailors on 
board called sea hens, they had every appearance of whiting except 
being somewhat flatter,2 however, they were good eating and served 
us for breakfast during the voyage. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
I observed some transports coming out of Ramsgate Harbour, and 
with my glass could distinguish that men of the 7th was on board of 
them; on their coming to an anchor, I went in our boat with the 
captain to them, and found my horses (both well) in a small brigg 
called the ‘‘ Union,’’> which I went on board, and whilst there, we 








1 Stevenson. 

2 Probably an idea of my own. 

3 This vessel, on its return from Holland, was taken by the French and carried 
into Calais, with Lt. Pyrke, Cornet Villiars, Or.-Master Pope and about 20 men and 


horses of the 7th. 
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noticed that several of the ships were getting under weigh, we put off 
immediately and went to the ‘‘ Castle Douglas,’’ which was our agent’s 
ship, for information, Lord Paget was on board, who told us they had 
no orders for sailing; returned to our vessel, and soon after observed 
that the fleet bound to Holland was preparing to sail; our anchor was 
weighed and we accompanied some of the leading ships. It was now 
dusk, and in the course of the evening we brought too, having the 
North Foreland in sight, and I afterwards understood our situation 
was rather a dangerous one; the anchor buoy was lost in the night. It 
was whilst at breakfast the next morning that I was informed by the 
captain of these circumstances, for I had no idea myself that the vessel 
had been at anchor since quitting the Downs. 

The 12th was a tolerable fine day, but an unfavourable wind at S.E. 
we Sailed on the starboard tack at about two and half knots an hour. 

Before daylight on the morning of the 13th, the wind shifted into 
a fair quarter at W.N.W., and we sailed at seven and half knots an 
hour; about noon we met a Swedish fleet under convoy of a sloop of 
war, at the same time it was blowing a stiff breeze, with rain and a 
heavy sea. I was on deck when our captain ordered the sails to be 
close reefed, and observed that two boys of the crew was the first in 
the shrouds for that purpose. When this business was performed, 
each of the sailors received a glass of rum; our going at this time was 
five and a half knots in the hour. Towards the evening a signal was 
made by the Commodore in the ‘‘ Trusty,’’ of 50 guns, for the fleet 
to lay to, and it was about ten o’clock when we again made sail, with 
the wind still fair. At daybreak on the 14th, it was perceived that our 
vessel and great part of the fleet had overshot the port by three or four 
leagues. We tacked, and with the wind in our teeth, steered for 
the Texel, but during the whole day we only regained the distance that 
was over-run in the night, and it was near dark when we anchored off 
the Helder Point ready to run in early the next day. 

On Sunday the 15th, with a fair wind and fine morning, we weighed 
anchor as soon as it was light, and steered for the port, and about noon 
anchored in the New Deep. 

During this morning’s trip, I enjoyed one of the most varying 
and grandest scenes, which I ever before, or again expect to witness; 
the first object that attracted notice was the fort of Kirkdown, near 
which were at anchor within a cable’s length of the shore several 
Russian ships of war which had brought troops of that nation. We 
next passed Adml. Mitchell’s fleet and the Dutch ships which had 
surrendered to it; saw greatest part of the fleet at anchor and full of 
soldiers that came with us; at the same time the Russians and British 
were disembarking by hundreds, the Dutch shore was lined with the 
troops as they landed, and crowded with the inhabitants and Dutch 
soldiers that had come over to the Prince of Orange, whose standard 
was flying in the forts; altogether it presented to the view a busy and 
most interesting sight. 

As soon as our vessel was moored, I got into the boat and was 
landed where some of the 7th were employed in disembarking their 
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horses which were hauled on shore in the sling, on a pier principally 
composed of seaweed,! and close to where the ships were lying. As 
our horses were landed, they were encamped in a field, the first between 
the New Deep and the Helder; I found my horses ashore, the mare not 
well, but on being blooded she soon recovered; having no camp equip- 
age at hand, I slept this night on board a vessel in the harbour, the 
one I came in being at a distance. 

Several battalions of Russians which had lain in the fields between 
us and the town, marched up the country early on the morning of the 
16th. Many of their sick which belonged to corps that had moved 
forward previous to my arrival, were encainped close by the waterside, 
and such objects I never saw before, their countenances were remarkably 
sallow, in their persons to the highest degree dirty, and the smell of 
them was intolerable. I particularly noticed their ammunition bread, 
which is of a quality that could not be conceived by any person who 
had not seen it: in its colour and appearance it resembled the oyl cake 
made use of in England for fattening of cattle; notwithstanding, with 
this very inferior bread, a small quantity of oyl or butter and a drink of 
water, a Russian soldier makes a contented meal. I heard a circum- 
stance related, respecting a barrel of grease which was opened by our 
artillery men to be applied to the wheels of their guns, etc., and it not 
being made immediate use off, the Russians in a few minutes had stolen 
one half of it to eat with their bread. On the discovery a sentinel was 
posted to prevent the like depredations being committed. 

The days of the 16th and 17th we spent in landing our men and 
horses. The infantry were likewise continually disembarking, and by 
brigades and regiments marched to join the army. On the latter day 
about noon, our left squadron with the Major’s and Captain Vivian’s 
troops marched for the village of Callants-oog. In the afternoon I 
-walked to the Helder in company with our assistant-surgeon,? we 
got some indifferent coffee at an inn, and as I was not well probably 
made it appear more so to me. 

On our return, I particularly noticed the respect paid by the Russian 
soldiers to their superiors. General Herman, who was walking with the 
officers of his staff, was observed by a party of them who was standing 
(in conversation) near me, and at least 50 yards from their General, 
but the moment they saw him, their caps was off, a perfect silence 
and general steadiness followed. I slept this night in camp, during 
which it rained and blowed very hard; I lay on the ground, and for 
warmth had put my bed close to, and on the windward side of the tent 
(resting upon the wall of it), not considering if it came on to rain as 
well as blow it would occasion the scrape in which I found myself, which 
was nearly afloat with the water that came in. 

About daybreak on the 18th, I was called up, being the only 
officer that lay in camp, and was presented with an order to furnish six 


1 These piers or jettys must have been constructed with great labour; seaweed 
composed the part walked upon, which I observed was much worn and damaged 
before we quitted the country. 

2 Mr. Dunn. 
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horses to take General Herman and his staff to the army; a sergeant 
and party accompanied them to bring back the horses, but they 
returned with four short of the number sent, and which never after joined 
the regiment. About noon, the 7th was all landed, with the exception 
of a cornet!, quarter-master? and some men and horses on board a small 
brigg that returned to Ramsgate to get some damages repaired which 
happened on the first night we lett the Downs; she arrived in a week 
after we quitted the Helder. 

In the afternoon I marched with the last division of the regiment, 
and towards close of the day arrived at Callants-oog, a miserable village 
consisting of about 40 houses, the best of which was an inferior sort of an 
inn, in which Lord Paget had taken his quarters; the houses in general 
were neat and built with a space between them, and a garden behind, 
the street was wide and we found it covered with grass, but when we 
left the place, it was like the hills immediately in its neighbourhood, a 
body of sand. On my arrival, 1 was acquainted with the orders issued 
for the 19th, agreeable to which the men were to parade with their 
rum, three days’ bread and horses’ corn; their saddle bags and regi- 
mental baggage was to be left in quarters in the care of a quarter-master 
and a few Dragoons. Our heavy baggage was in store at the Helder. 


Ai midnight the regiment turned out, and having procured a guide, 
with a waggon to carry our ammunition, we set off and at the end of 
the village crossed the sand hills which brought us to the sea side, close 
by which we pursued our march (the most silent one I had ever before 
witnessed) for the village of Petten distant about six miles, which we 
passed and arrived at a battery about a quarter of a mile beyond it which 
extended from the waterside to the great dike, or seawall; here we were 
joined by a captain’s piquet of the 7th which had occupied a large 
house near this post (on our troops first quitting the Helder), their 
videttes were pushed forward about a quarter of a mile in front of the 
battery leading to Camperdown. 

We halted in rear of the battery for an hour or more, which interval 
and the objects about you, with what was about to take place, heightened 
by a particularly gloomy night, a hollow sea roaring close by and 
excepting which, the great silence reigned throughout, you might have 
heard a whisper: you could just distinguish the artillery men who were 
standing at the guns with their lighted matches; on the beach between 
us and the water was a space that appeared darker than the other parts 
that surrounded you, this was produced by a body of Russian infantry 
(about 4,000) who were standing in a close column of company’s, these 
circumstances combined and to a person who had never before witnessed 
anything similar, produced scenes for reflection and crowded many 
imaginations on the mind. 

About four o’clock the Russian column and the right wing of the 
7th (under the immediate command of Lord Paget) advanced along 
the beach leading to Camperdown, the left wing of the regiment com- 





1 Cornet Denshire. 
2 Or.-Master Pope. 
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manded by Lt.-Col. Bame, and which I accompanied, filed to the left 
under the dike towards Crabbendam. On our march we passed M.- 
General Manners’ brigade, about which time (soon after four o’clock) 
I heard the first shot fired (supposed by a French vidette); the attack 
immediately commenced, and soon became general with the heads of the 
right column of Russians and the one I was in rear of. I rode on the 
top of the dike with a captain of the regiment, where we had a view of 
the blaze produced by a rapid firing of small arms; in the dawn of a morn- 
iag not light enough to admit other objects being distinguished, the scene 
altogether was grand beyond conception. After marching about a mile 
under the dike we arrived at that part of it, where a temporary bridge 
was laid down by the Russians and over which they were hastily 
advancing. We halted till they had all passed and moved forward at 
the time they carried the third and last intrenchment which the enemy 
possessed at the commencement of the attack on the Slaper dike, which 
joined the one under which we had marched at right angles. In the 
last post at the extremity of the dike between the villages of Camp and 
Groet, the French had a howitzer, but each of the succeeding posts were 
carried by storm with that rapidity by the Russians, which rendered 
the gun during these operations of no use to them, and it was not once 
fired; we afterwards found it near the village of Groet, about a quarter 
of a mile from whence it had been moved, with its carriage broke and a 
horse killed close by it. On arriving at the first intrenchment we halted 
for ten minutes whilst the ditch was filling up in order that we might 
pass, and for the first time in my life I witnessed one of the many direful 
effects produced by the havoc of war; close by, lay a Russian officer 
and several of their men that fell in the attack of this post; in the course 
ef two miles as we were advancing through the villages of Groet and 
Schoel I observed the numbers of dead and wounded Russians to be in 
the proportion of ten to one to what I saw of the enemy, I am inclined to 
think the latter in their retreat must have taken most of their wounded 
with them. Near the last mentioned village we halted for a considerable 
time, anxious to learn the exact state of the action, and in constant 
expectation of being led forward ; having heard nothing to the contrary, 
but that the Russians were still successful, until one of their Hussars 
who was attached to General Herman came to us, going back on some 
message, and by whose countenance and action intimated all was not 
well; he stopped and endeavoured to make himself understood, but to no 
purpose, as no one among us could comprehend him, he proceeded to the 
rear, and we suspected (as was the case) a reverse of fortune had taken 
place; this man was one of eight or ten which General Herman had with 
him as a body guard, and were certainly the finest men I ever saw; 
in their persons they were handsome, stout and well made, upon the 
average about six feet three or four inches high, they wore their hair 
plaited which was very dark and reached (down) below their waists, 
their clothing was white, with handsome Hussar caps, sabretash, etc. 
The one alluded to soon returned and repassed us, he carried a long 
horse pistol in his hand, and I never saw a face that (to appearance) 
exhibited a more determined and resolute character; this brave fellow 
with some of his comrades perished in defence of their general at the 
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time he was taken prisoner, and about which time the Russian Lieut.- 
General Gerebzoii was brought back on one of our horses mortally 
wounded. 

Whilst we remained in this situation I was observing the troops 
commencing the action under the command of Lt.-General D. Dundas, 
on the dike between Crabbendam and Schoreldam, I could see the shells 
in the air, thrown by the enemy, and observed they frequently fell 
about the head of that column, as they were advancing on the dike. The 
7th at this time were standing in line in a narrow lane, with their rear 
to the sand hills and looking towards the center column, when we were 
unexpectedly saluted with a cannon shot which passed close by the right 
of the regiment. I was with some other officers then on that flank, and 
am firmly of opinion that the ball went within two or three yards of us, 
a second shot instantly followed, and in the same direction; being 
exposed to this fire in a situation where no cavalry could move except 
along the lane in file, induced us to get out of their fire, and we quietly 
retired about 100 yards with our right behind a farm house, from which 
to the left the troops were covered by a wood in which were many 
young trees, they followed us with their fire (from which we were per- 
fectly covered), I heard the balls continually strike against the house and 
saw them knock down the corn which was piled in sheafs in a field on 
our right, and in the wood they were flying in every direction; I after- 
wards understood that the battery which annoyed us was in the course of 
the day in possession of cur center division, it consisted of six guns, but 
they were not brought away. After the fire of this battery ceased from 
being directed at us, whicl. lasted about twenty minutes, and which did 
us not the least damage, we moved into that part of the lane we had left, 
and formed as before. 

About nine o’clock, Captain Taylor, Aide-de-Camp to H.R.H. The 
Duke of York, but who was attaci.ed for the day to the Russian column, 
came to us and enquired for Lord Paget, who was on a hill at a little 
distance with his telescope. I went to him with Captain T. who 
addressing his Lordship begged he would take the 7th to the rear (and 
in sight) of the Russians, but signifying at the same time that the 
situation would preclude us from rendering them any material assistance, 
adding they were completely defeated and all of them that entered (about 
3,000) Burgen were either killed, wounded, or with their general taken 
prisoners. We immediately moved toward the hills and began to 
scramble up in the best manner we could, through sand half way up 
the horses legs, many of which fell, I dismounted and led mine till I 
reached the summit of the ridge we were to advance on; we marched 
forward and was soon in sight of the enemy where we formed in the 
best manner circumstances would admit, a formation in which my 
horse’s feet was in a parallel line with the head of the seventh or eighth 
man from me; such was our line and upon ground where it was totally 
impossible for any description of cavalry to act. The action at this 
moment just below us in a space where the sand hills appeared to be few 
and small, was very severe and decidedly to the disadvantage of the 
Russians who were coming back in every direction and in the greatest 
confusion ; the scene was between the sea and Burgen Wood. We had 
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scarcely taken up a position before we were under a smart cannonade; 
several shot came among us but did no execution. 

As circumstances rendered it impossible for us to be of any service 
to our allies, not a battalion of whom was compact or in the least regular 
order, and having one narrow road only to retreat by, which was already 
filled by the beaten army ; determined Lord Paget to take the regiment 
from the hills (who signified he could not think of sacrificing it to no 
purpose). We retired, and in gaining the next ridge many cannon shot 
flew over us, but too high to annoy the troops; we arrived in the lane 
we had before quitted and were completely intermixed and crowded with 
several corps of Russian infantry, all of whom were in the same dis- 
orderly state as when they first left the field; they seemed to have lost 
the high respect, obedience and subordination to their officers which I 
had before observed, and persisted, tho’ many attempts were made to 
restrain them, in going back; they expressed themselves much dissatis- 
fied with us in not having rendered them more assistance, or probably 
because we had not a greater share in their disgrace. The few miles 
of country we had passed, and that which we occupied during the 
greatest part of the morning, was such as did not produce one single 
spot where a squadron of cavalry could have been employed, the 
enclosures on our left, between us and the center column (of British) 
were intersected with ditches, and on the sand hills immediately on our 
right it was impossible. 

The left wing of the 7th was ordered back to the post at Petten, 
which continued its retreat by the road we had marched in the early part 
of the morning and did not get clear of the Russians till arriving at 
the Slaper dike; in passing of which I was struck with an object of so 
singular a nature that induces me to relate it: as I was riding on the 
dike between the 2nd and third intrenchment, my horse was very 
near treading on a spot where a man was partly buried just below the 
surface, his toes, hands and about half of the arms were sticking out 
of the earth, with the hands crossing each other. After the many 
objects that presented themselves in the course of the action, the mind 
became callous’d, but the one now alluded too, really shocked me more 
than all the rest I had seen during the morning, and instead of riding 
straight on and over him (as by instinct) I turned my horse and passed 
on one side. I conceived him to have been one of the enemy, whom they 
had so disposed of in the hurry of their retreat, and (with perhaps others 
they had buried) accounts for the small proportion of their killed and 
wounded seen at the commencement of the attack. 

During the irregular retreat of the Russians, I saw their officers 
several times attempt to rally and get theniinto some sort of order by 
beat of drum, but the men absolutely obstructed the drummers in their 
duty, and they persisted in going back. A great many of them had 
remained in the villages through which we passed in the early part 
of the morning (some of course left with their wounded) and they had 
plundered every house, the beds of which, for the sake of the tick, 
they had actually destroyed, and you saw the feathers strewed over the 
floors or emptied outside of the houses. I remember seeing when first 
advancing through Schorel one of their men with a plated coffee pot in 
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his hand, who was then in the act of running from house to house in 
search of other plunder, this same fellow we fell in with on our return 
with the coffee pot tied to his knapsack. During our march I was wit- 
ness to their entering two or three houses; they looked in at the window, 
then tried to open the door which happened to be fast; through which a 
bullet was instantly fired and with the butt end of the firelock it was 
forced open, and they commenced their depredations. I likewise 
noticed several of them in the retreat to avoid detection take the ammuni- 
tion for their cartouch boxes and throw it slily into the ditches by the 
roadside, a clear proof these men had not been in action, and which 
might have been discovered had the cartridges been found in their 
possession. 

A considerable number of their wounded was left behind in the 
villages we passed, whom of course added to the number taken by 
the enemy, as there was neither time or means to bring them off. At 
the commencement of the action I observed several of their men (dressed 
in red) who were attached to their medical staff, whose business it was to 
attend such corps as had been engaged and examine and dress the 
wounded, which duty they performed with much regularity and care; 
these men had each a bundle of linen, some lint and a canteen of water ; 
any object which they examined and considered incurable they left to 
his fate, and went on dressing the wounds of those whose cases 
appeared more favourable; after binding up the part, which was done 
with much expedition, they gave the man a drink of water and proceeded 
in their duty. 

On our arrival at the Petten Battery we sent a patrole in advance 
towards Camperdown, which party soon discovered the enemies’ 
Hussars ; our return to this post I think was a well-judged and necessary 
movement, at which we found only a small body of Russians with two 
guns, for its defence; had the French been aware of its state they might 
have certainly carried it without much opposition and with little loss; but 
most probably it was for the want of means, for they certainly had few 
or no troops during the action but what were fully employed, those that 
were stationed at Egmont-op-zee were drawn towards Burgen and formed 
part of the force that surrounded and took the Russians that entered 
that place. 

Had the Russians been successful or had conduct to have retained 
what their bravery in the onset certainly entitled them to, the column 
under the command of Sir Ralph Abercromby,! which had marched-in 
the evening of. the 18th towards the Zuyder Zee, and took possession 
of the town of Hoom bordering upon that sea, and a situation rather in 
rear of the enemies right flank, would have been ready to march forward, 
and had circumstances permitted to have co-operated with the columns 
of the right and center, their object, I believe, was to have made a push 
and gained the pass of Beverwick, before the enemy had got back 
to that place, at least such I conceive to have been the plan and the 
intention for which this column was meant, otherwise it appears impolitic 
to have detached (to a quarter where no enemy was), and losing the aid 


1 About 12,000 Or 13,000 men. 
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of such a considerable British force as the one under the command of 
Sir Ralph. But owing to the misconduct of the Russians who acted on 
the right, and through them only did the thing miscarry and occasioned 
to us not only the loss of the day, but Holland. 

On their entering Burgen they dispersed and began plundering, at 
which time their second line was completely intermixed with its first, 
their ammunition mostly expended, or I might say in a great measure 
unnecessarily wasted before daylight and when they certainly destroyed 
each other. In fact they at last resembled a mob or anything else more 
than a disciplined army. 

General Herman, finding himself nearly surrounded by the French, 
seeing the state his troops were in, and the error committed, succeeded 
in forming a pretty considerable body (of several different corps) at or 
near Burgen and for some time bravely defended himself, but was at 
length overpowered and with great part of this force taken, upon which 
the remainder of the troops (still considerable in numbers) lost all sort 
of order and obedience, and persisted in going back, the whole seeming 
to partake of the general panic. 

It was left to the honour of a British brigade consisting of the 
oth and 56th Regts. under the command of Major-General Manners, 
to stop the progress and hold in check an enemy who was driving before 
them at least 8,000 Russian troops; the brigade suffered severely, the 
oth Regt. was mostly composed of militia volunteers, men who had never 
before been in action and who, as far as bravery went, were not deficient, 
but had they been possessed of a little more prudence (or probably 
experience) their loss would have been less, and their execution more. 
They were in the course of the time engaged, certainly in some con- 
fusion, and in the act of firing (several) more than three deep, of 
course, such a fire could produce but little effect where it was most 
desired. But these irregularities often happen with inexperienced troops 
which after being once or twice engaged is generally got rid of. When 
such a circumstance does happen it is particularly the duty of officers 
to point it out and to convince the soldier by such conduct they are 
depriving themselves of that ammunition upon which their existence 
might afterwards depend, and without lessening the danger ; when a cool 
and well-directed shot may destroy an opponent whose next fire might 
be fatal to themselves. 

Soon after 4 o’clock Lord Paget with our two (right) squadrons, 
which had two horses killed, joined us; about which time the firing 
ceased, and the forces retired to the position from whence they had 
marched in the morning. Sir Ralph with his column was, in conse- 
quence of the misfortunes of the day, recalled. 

The 7th staid at the battery till it was dark, when leaving a cap- 
tain’s piquet, the remainder went to the village of Petten, the horses 
were linked in the field in which we assembled previous to the action, 
and most of our men spent the night (which was wet and disagreeable) 
with them. The Russians had before our arrival taken possession of 
most of the houses, stables, etc., in the place, and the church was com- 
pletely filled with their wounded. I was fortunate enough to get my 
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horses under cover and upon quitting them left a small cane in the 
stable, which I soon after recollected and sent a dragoon for it, who 
found a Russian soldier in the act of taking off the metal mounting 
which I suppose he thought was gold; this shows the propensity they 
have for thieving and with what cunning this fellow was doing it; he 
must have known it was mine as he was one of many who was lying 
about the place when I left it, and most probably thought if he had 
taken the cane entire there was a chance of its being found on him. 

I passed this night with some more of our officers in a miserable 
cottage, my bed was a bundle of half-dried rushes upon which I laid 
down more wet than the bed, and though much fatigued got but 
little sleep. I had been but in an indifferent state of health for some 
months, not having recovered a violent dysentery which I was seized 
with early in the spring. In the morning we were fortunate enough 
to procure half a pail of new milk, which, with the bread in our posses- 
sion, gave us a good breakfast. The regiment staid at this place till 
about middle of the next day, when, leaving a hundred men at the 
battery, the remainder marched back to Callants-oog. After which 
nothing particular occurred until the 28th, when, about midnight, the 
regiment again set off for Petten, at which we arrived about 3 in the 
morning and were joined by three squadrons of the 11th Light 
Dragoons and three troops of the 15th, the latter had landed a few 
days before. 

This morning the whole army was assembled and a general attack 
was supposed to be the result, but about 6 o’clock, orders were given 
for the troops to return to their former quarters, and the reason thereof, 
I understood, was in consequence of the bad weather which had caused 
a surf on the beach that prevented the infantry from advancing, in 
front of the battery at Petten, between the sand hills and the sea. 

The hay we found in the village on our arrival was consumed, and 
we had to forage for that article at the farm houses in the neighbour- 
hood, our oats we had likewise to fetch either from Oudesluys or the 
Helder, the former place about four miles, the latter twice that dis- 
tance. It was frequently the case that men, upon returning from a 
24-hours’ piquet, were unavoidably sent on this duty, and before they 
could be allowed to change their wet clothes. We had no waggons 
for the purpose, having two only of the country waggons attached to 
the regiment, and they were sufficiently employed in bringing our 
rum and biscuit from the magazines. One of the drivers of those 
waggons soon found an opportunity to give us the slip, the other, who 
was a young ‘man and in charge of his own property, staid with us 
till within a few days of our leaving the place, when he likewise con- 
trived to get away, taking his horse, etc., with him, which he had kept 
in constant good order and fit for work; the other waggon, which the 
driver had quitted, was soon rendered unfit for service, as likewise the 
horses. 

Biscuit was the chief bread I made use of whilst in Holland, for 
that made in the village was principally of rye, and generally disagreed 
with most of our people who ate it; beef and mutton we had in great 
plenty and very reasonable, it cost on the average about 34d. per Ib. 
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But our quarters did not produce either loaf sugar or tea; I got some 
of both articles from the Helder, brought from England by some trans- 
ports that had lately arrived, for which I paid 3d. per lb. for the sugar 
and 8s. for the tea, the latter was of the worst quality I had ever seen, 
such as probably purchased in England for at most 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


On Wednesday the 2nd of October, at half-past 2 in the morning, 
the 7th again proceeded to Petten, and at our former rendezvous were 
joined by the same troops of the 11th and 15th Light Dragoons, as on 
the morning of the 25th ulto. About half-past 5 we crossed the dike 
to the battery, where we found about 9,000 British infantry under the 
command of Lieut.-General Sir Ralph Abercromby ; at 6 our advanced 
guard (of which an officer, sergeant and 12 men of the 7th led) began 
the attack by driving in that of our opponents, and to appearance un- 
expectedly, as I saw many of their blankets and other things left where 
their piquets had been posted. Arriving at Camperdayn (about a 
mile from our battery) our infantry began to file into the sand hills, 
extending themselves to the left, which they continued to do by brigades 
as we advanced till arriving within a mile of Egmont-op-zee, where the 
principal and most severe part of the battle was fought. The cavalry 
and horse artillery (except some parties of the former, detached into the 
hills to patrole) continued their march by the seaside and which re- 
mained their station. After proceeding about five miles we observed a 
strong column of the enemy retiring on the beach quietly before us; 
we gained on them till they were within reach of our guns, which 
were immediately following the leading squadron of the 7th. The 
artillery were ordered to prepare for action (the cavalry opened to its 
flank), when they fired about half a dozen rounds, limbered up and we 
continued our march. It was visible the shot entered the column by 
the bustle you saw them in and they retiring much quicker than be- 
fore. When we came to the spot where they received our fire, I saw 
two of their men that were hit, one of which had the back part of 
his head totally carried away, the face remaining like a mask; the other 
had lost the cap of one knee, but was alive and instantly taken care 
of, the former was as soon put under the sand. No serious resistance 
was shown by the French till we arrived in front of Egmont, a position 
we retained till the next afternoon. The only infantry that accompanied 
us to this ground were the Grenadiers of the Guards and the 92nd 
(Highland) Regiment.1_ The latter were soon after led into action, 
which they entered in the bravest manner, but in consequence of too 
much impetuosity or some other error which they evidently committed, 
they were on their very onset acting under a disadvantage and soon 
lost several men; the Guards were sent for and immediately went to 
their support, which made the action general with the whole of the 
infantry under the command of Sir Ralph. I believe the case was 
similar with the column, commanded by Lieut.-General David Dundas, 
which advanced by the road the Russians did on the 19th of September ; 
the 7th had a squadron attached to this column. 


1 Commanded by the Marquis of Huntly, who was wounded before the regiment 
was engaged. 
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Our cavalry and artillery were the only troops that remained on the 
beach during the afternoon and night, but the hills on our left and 
close to us were lined with British infantry, opposed to whom, in front 
of Egmont and on the heights a little to the right, the enemy appeared 
in great force and in a position remarkably strong; another body (to 
appearance about 2,000) presented themselves on the hills between that 
and Burgen. 

The Dragoons of our advanced guard were occasionally, during the 
greatest part of the morning, skirmishing with the enemy’s Hussars, 
with whom, at this time, some of their riflemen had joined and were 
acting (with them) and did us some mischief. I saw the horse of the 
officer who led our advanced party shot by one of them, himself escaped 
unhurt, came back and ‘mounted a troop horse (having no one of his 
own at hand) and resumed his command. 


The space between the sea and sand hills seldom admitted during 
our march of a line extending beyond that of a squadron, and in such 
situation we were standing at this time, in an open column; the one 
in front, after remaining an hour, was sent back to the rear (where 
it immediately fed and again bridled up) and was replaced by the next 
to it, the whole at the same time moving up. This regulation con- 
tinued during the day, towards the close of which it brought the troops 
of the 15th in front. For two hours after our arrival on this ground 
our front squadrons were exposed and much annoyed by a shower of 
mostly spent balls which came promiscuously from the hills where the 
infantry was keeping up a most tremendous firing. Being at this 
time in front, I heard the balls whistle in every direction and con- 
tinually striking against the men’s appointments, themselves and their 
horses; several of each went back wounded. 


About noon the French opened a smart fire from some artillery 
they brought on the beach in front of Egmont, to avoid which we 
closed to the sand hills and the balls went over us, several of which 
I saw fall and bound into the water. The guns with us, commanded 
by Captain Frazer, immediately returned their fire, and a brisk cannon- 
ade continued for more than two hours, when that of the enemy dis- 
appeared and ours ceased firing. Bravery was never more conspicuous 
than that shown by our artillery men. An anecdote I heard related of 
one of them that was wounded at the time when the enemy’s cavalry 
made the attack on their cannon, ought not to be passed unnoticed. 
This man had the tip of his nose cut off with a sabre, and he came to 
the surgeon of the 7th to have the wound dressed. The man was 
noticed to be much affected, supposed to be in consequence of his 
hurt; when being told that it was but slight and that it would be soon 
well, he replied, ‘‘ that he did not care a d n about his nose, if the 
b——s had not got his gun.’’ (The loss of which he had not reason 
long to deplore). In this well-disputed contest of the artillery ours 
suffered much, having several gunners and horses killed and many of 
each wounded. 

About 4 o’clock the infantry of the enemy were completely dis- 
lodged and drove from the hills (which covered Egmont) into the town. 
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\t sunset, when the firing had for some time discontinued, their cavalry 

(quite unexpected by us) made a desperate attempt on our artillery 
(who remained on their post from whence they had silenced their 
opponents), whose guns for a few minutes were in their possession, or 
in fact they had rather passed them, when Lord Paget, who was with 
the troops of the 15th then in front,! instantly attacked them, being 
aided by other squadrons in succession as they came up. The guns 
were immediately retaken, and before half of our cavalry arrived at 
the scene of action, and by the time the squadron I was with had 
reached the place (which troops were only partially engaged), the enemy 
were driven back and their defeat complete. Early next morning I 
saw several of their killed lying on the beach between their videttes and 
ours, those of course it was not in their power to remove. I particu- 
larly noticed after the fray was over some scores of their Hussars’ 
caps that had fallen off and were strewed on the ground, but did not 
observe among them one British Dragoon’s helmet. 

Our loss on this occasion was three men only belonging to the 
11th and 15th (shot) and a few wounded; I believe not a pistole was 
fired by our men. Those of the enemy I saw dead were killed by the 
sword, and their loss in the fray was considerable; at least, such after- 
wards was the report by the inhabitants of Egmont. 

This brush of the cavalry concluded a hard and long contested 
action, but which remained still doubtful by the appearance of a body 
of infantry who were approaching us from the hills on our left, at the 
distance they were first observed, and as the day was fast closing, we 
could not distinguish whether they were friends or foes, or had we heard 
that Burgen was in possession of our center column in which direction 
they were advancing. An officer of the 7th, with some men, was sent 
to ascertain it, and he soon returned with the pleasing intelligence that 
it was Colonel Macdonald with his brigade, detached by Lieut.-General 
Dundas from Burgen (of which place he was in full possession) to our 
assistance if wanted. The column commanded by Sir Ralph passed the 
night on the field of battle, the infantry in the sand hills, the cavalry 
and artiilery by the seaside; it was a cold blowing night with some rain. 

The morning of the 3rd was tranquil, not a shot to be heard; we 
sent early some parties towards Burgen for forage, who procured some 
hay, the men had some oats by them, having marched from quarters 
with two days’ allowance per horse (of that article), water was found 
in small quantities between the hills, and not more than a quarter of a 
mile from us, but few of the horses would drink it, notwithstanding they 
had been the whole of the 2nd without any, and fared the same on 
this day. In the course of the morning we had a supply of rum and 
biscuit ; previous to its arrival I took a stroll on the spot where the 92nd 
went first into action, where several of the men then lay unburied. A 
battn. of the Guards were resting in the same place with their arms piled, 
a soldier of which I observed seated and reading, the singular appearance 
of which induced me to walk up to him. I looked for some minutes 
over his shoulder, and perceived the book was a Testament, on the 


1 Between the hills and out of sight of the enemy. 
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perusal of it the man was so intent that he took not the least notice of 
me, and without interrupting him I turned back and walked off. 


About noon, our messman came up with his cart, bringing us some 
port wine, bottled porter, cold meat, etc., etc. Myself and Major Wal- 
house took a bottle with something to eat, which was certainly a 
great treat to us after having nothing but rum and biscuit since the 
evening of the 1st. After being provided with these essentials, we 
experienced great difficulty, in consequence of the wind and sand, to find 
a place in order to sit down to our repast; we shifted from hill to hill 
and on every side of them, but to no purpose, for wherever we placed 
ourselves we were so much annoyed by the sand blown on our vituals, 
that made it quite unpleasant (hungry as we were) to eat it, and in 
pouring out the wine a considerable quantity of sand was lodged in the 
glass before you could drink the liquor. We again moved between some 
hills that gave us more shelter, where we found two unfortunate French- 
men who had been wounded early the preceding morning, and had lain 
ever since unperceived, tho’ not a 100 yards from the ground occupied 
by our brigade, for the last 24 hours; they appeared to be in a most 
miserable state, faint and nearly exhausted. I fetched them a bottle 
of porter, of which they drank greedily, and it much revived them; our 
surgeon came, and in examining their wounds, found one of them with 
a musket ball lodged in his hip, and the other with a leg much shattered, 
likewise by a musket shot; the former seemed to be in extreme pain, 
and on being moved begged he might be left to die where he then was; 
however, they were both taken in blankets, and laid with the wounded 
men that had not yet been sent to the rear; how they did afterwards I 
never heard. 

About 3 o’clock we prepared to move forward, and at half past 
the whole column was advancing in order of battle, expecting every 
moment the appearance and fire of the enemy ; on arriving about half way 
towards Egmont, distant about the third of a mile, they fired a signal 
gun, which was placed on a height near the town, and I immediately 
observed it was not shotted, the firing of the same gun was soon after 
repeated, and still no enemy appeared; a thought now struck me (which 
I remarked to an officer by me) that they were gone off, and of which we 
were soon convinced by observing the people of Egmont removing one 
of the large boats (to let us through), which formed part of the barricade 
they had constructed with them, being placed head to stern, and reaching 
across the beach from the seaside to a house on a hill whicn flanked the 
town. Our advanced guard galloped on about two miles, when they 
came to the enemy’s piquets, in front of which ours were established till] 
the night we retreated. On passing between the boats, we were con- 
gratulated by the Dutch people, waving the orange colours, ribbons 
of which the men had stuck in their hats, and the women pinned to 
their bosoms. 

The infantry, except those on duty (by battalions in the sand hills) 
were cantoned in the town, but the cavalry spent a rainy night round 
the boats on the beach. During the evening I was twice sent from 
Egmont to the troops by the water’s side, it was dark, and not knowing 
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any direct path, I had several times to descend places nearly perpendi- 
cular with the sand half way up my legs, and in consequence of the high 
wind, to avoid being blinded with it, was obliged to walk with my 
hand before my eyes; altogether I never experienced anything more 
disagreeable. Lord Paget went into quarters in the town, and in con- 
sequence of my situation as Acting Brigade Major to him, gave me 
likewise the advantage of getting under cover; | took up my quarters 
at a public house, and laid down in my clothes on an indifferent bed, 
which the preceding night, my host told me, had been occupied by a 
wounded French officer. Early the next morning a party was dis- 
patched to Oude-sluys for oats (15 miles in our rear), when the rest of 
the brigade moved into Egmont, where our horses were picketted in 
some smail fields near the church. The men were badly put up, the 
infantry having previously got possession of most of the houses in the 
place, and particularly those at the end of the town we were ordered 
to. Many of our horses, on water being offered to them, and for the 
first time since the evening before our march from Callants-oog, drank 
but sparingly of it, and some of them even refused, altho’ they had 
been at least 60 hours without that most essential article of sustenance. 
The only way I could account for a circumstance so singular, is, that 
during the space before mentioned, the weather had been continually 
damp, frequently heavy rain, and we were great part of the time in a 
situation where the sea spray blew over us, which altogether occasioned 
a constant moisture in the air that was absorbed by the animal, and 
which certainly acted as a substitute for water not drank. I changed 
my quarters the next day to a house in which were several more of our 
officers ; the landlord was a pleasant sort of a man, and had seen some- 
thing of the world; we suspected him to be French, which, however, 
he would not acknowledge. His wife was a native of the place, and 
the best looking woman I had seen in the country ; he shewed us a 32lb. 
‘shot, which, he said, was fired from some English vessel when they 
appeared first off the coast, and which fell through the roof of his house; 
during our short stay with him we lay on the ground floor, and on our 
own mattress’s, and I believe no one of the party entered any of the 
rooms above stairs. 


Before daybreak on the morning of the 5th, the troops assembled 
as usual at their respective alarm posts, and remained under arms till 
8 o’clock, when our piquets and the battalions in the sand hills were 
relieved ; we sent a party to Alkmaar for corn, and retired to our quarters 
as the infantry had previously done. In the course of this day, I was 
fetched by some poor people to their house which was nearly opposite 
my quarters, where I found some women belonging to our army taking 
from them their wearing apparel; on seeing me the soldiers’ wives 
signified that they came to purchase some potatoes, which was refused 
them, and which they knew to be in the house, and in order to be 
revenged or to intimidate the people (who were females) they were 
threatening them with taking their clothes, but which they did not mean 
to carry away. I ordered them out of the house, and told them of the 
consequences that would attend it, if they were ever caught in a similar 
act. 
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During this day, several men belonging to the Dutch Hussars 
deserted to us, they were remarkable fine fellows, indifferently mounted, 
but otherwise most completely equipped ; they signified that the greatest 
part of the regiment they had belonged to might be expected to follow 
them, and to prevent which, we afterwards heard, they were sent by 
the French to the rear. 

In consideration of our crowded and bad quarters, and the horses 
standing at piquet, we were ordered back to Burgen, to which place 
(after leaving two complete squadrons) we marched on the morning 
of the 6th, and arrived about 11 o’clock, at which time the 29th Foot were 
marching out, we found but few of the natives in the place, and scarcely 
a house but what had in some degree been plundered by the Russians. 
I took up my quarters in one that belonged to an attorney, but which 
the family had quitted, some feather beds remained in it, not the least 
damaged, and among other things two cupboards of handsome china. 
The various writings in the office were all displaced and thrown on 
the floor, which was completely covered with parchments, books, and 
papers huddled together, but I conceive none of these aricles were 
pillaged, as they could be of little or no value to any one but the owner. 
In company with two officers of the regiment, I walked on the road 
leading to the sand hills; the lane was planted on each side with young 
trees, the whole of which bore evident marks of the actions which took 
place, and much contested on this spot, between the enemy and Russians 
on the 19th September, and that of the 2nd inst. Not a tree could be 
selected but what retained the marks of musket balls, many had lost 
some of their largest branches, and others cut in two by cannon shot. 
Previous to our walk (about 3 o’clock) a cannonade had been heard 
for some time, which we remarked and concluded to have been in the 
Zuyder-zee, but when we were about half a mile from Burgen, we heard 
a smart firing of musketry commence, and which most rapidly increased. 
An action, we had little doubt, was the cause of the firing heard, and I 
met an orderly dragoon galloping in from Alkmaar! with written orders 
for Lord Paget; I took the letter, mounted the dragoon’s horse, and 
set off for His Lordship’s quarters, about a quarter of a mile from the 
village ; the purport was for the brigade to march with all possible dis- 
patch to join the army in front, and then engaged; on our troops 
quitting the place, some Russian soldiers were coming in, and but 
slightly wounded, men who certainly ought to have remained with 
their corps. I was left to bring up a party consisting of a quarter- 
master and 30 men that were gone to Alkmaar for corn; on their 
return they had to go to their quarters for their arms and saddles, and it 
was nearly dark before I could proceed, the firing had ceased for some 
time before, and on the road I could not meet with a single individual 
that could give me the least information of the events of the day; I made 
pretty good dispatch, and passing through Egmont-op-zee, found the 
brigade in the act of forming their piquet previous to their coming back. 

The action of this day was unpremeditated and originated in con- 
sequence of our advanced posts being pushed forward, and which object 
was attained and would have ended without anything serious taking 


1 Headquarters. 
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place, had not the Russians been anxious in taking possession of a hill 
in their front to make their post more secure, which movement, and I 
believe that only, was the cause of the action which ensued, in which 
about two-thirds of our whole force was engaged, and produced a 
contest as severe as any that had preceded it. At the close of the day 
we went back to Egmont-op-de-Heof, where we halted for about an 
hour, when it was left to the option of Lord Paget either to remain 
where we had stopped, or return to Burgen, but in either case the brigade 
was to be at the advanced post of the army (about ten miles from Burgen) 
at daybreak the next morning; it was determined on going back, as 
we were in a place of which we had but little knowledge, without forage 
or knowing where it was to be procured, and at Burgen was left the oats 
before mentioned, and hay sufficient for several days. It was 11 o’clock 
before we reached our quarters, and after a march, the most disagreeable 
that can be conceived or imagined, the darkness of the night was such 
that prevented any man from having the least sight of the one that 
immediately preceded him, altho’ riding as close as possible to each 
other, or could you distinguish your hand when held Close to your face; 
the road was narrow, composed of sand, great part of which was inclosed 
by hills on one side, wood on the other, and frequently high trees on 
both. I was riding in front, and by looking upwards could observe 
a glimmer where the top branches of these trees did not meet, which 
produced a contrast from the pitch darkness that surrounded us. 


I was directed to keep a trumpeter with me who was to sound for the 
troops to turn out in the morning at 2 o’clock; I went to the lawyer’s, 
my former quarters, but found it filled with Russians, went then to the 
mess house, where I supped, and had afterwards to envy several officers 
who were enjoying a short but desirable sleep; I gave the trumpeter 
strict charge, that in case he should perceive me inclined to do like 
them, he was immediately to arouse me, which he punctually promised 
and as ill performed, for in the course of ten minutes after, he was as 
fast asleep as those that were snoring on the floor. As the whole 
responsibility rested with me, I did not disturb him, and in order to 
prevent my committing the same error I walked about the room (tho’ 
much tired) for the greatest part of the three hours, and was much 
pleased when the hour arrived for the bugle’s sounding, at which time 
the night retained its extreme darkness. I had procured a lanthorn 
and candle which was of great service, being carried in front, and at, 
half past two we left Burgen for the post we were ordered to take up; 
about two miles on the road we halted at Col. Grosvenor’s, who com- 
manded the Grenadiers of the Guards, which battalion was then under 
arms, in order to move forward; when we had proceeded about six 
miles, and the day was breaking, an officer came to the front, saying 
that not more than one troop and half of another of the brigade was 
present, and of the remainder no person in the rear could give the least 
account; a few minutes after this report, Lord Paget had rode forward 
desiring me to continue at the rate we were then marching. I dispatched 
the sergt-major to acquaint his Lordship respecting the missing 
troops, and taking a sergeant with me, I galloped back to Egmont-op- 
de-Hoef, about two miles, at which place I could gain no tidings of 
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them; I left the sergeant at this village, it being a cross road, and went 
on to Egmont-op-zee; on my way I met several of our men’s wives 
(going to Burgen expecting to find their husbands at that place), but on 
inquiry they could give me no information of the troops I was in search 
of, proceeded to the town, in the streets of which several regiments of 
infantry were formed, by some officers I was convinced that our troops 
had not taken this route. I returned to the sergeant just at the time 
a Grenadier of the Guards was passing by; I stopped him, and asked if 
he had seen any Dragoons on the road, he told me they were halting at 
the same place we had done in the early part of the morning (by their 
quarters); I sent the sergeant to them, who met the troops coming on. 
I joined them, and by quickening our pace we soon arrived at the 
advanced post, where everything was quiet; this error originated in 
consequence of some men about the center of the second troop being 
asleep at the time we moved off, their sitting still caused every thing 
in their rear to remain, and our moving, the road being sand, was not 
heard. 

The ground we halted on during the day was the most open of any 
I had seen in the country, it was an extensive common, and within a few 
miles of Beverwick ; our videttes extended to near Wyke-op-zee; on the 
ground in front was fought the principle part of the action of the 
preceding day, where a considerable number of the slain remained 
unburied, to inter which a party of British (with a flag of truce) passed 
us about 9g o’clock. 

Most of the infantry under the command of Sir Ralph, lay about 
half a mile in our rear; immediately on our right were the sand hills, on 
the other side of which were our two squadrons left at Egmont; on our 
left a squadron of the 15th, and on the left of them were the Russians 
and the 11th Dragoons, which regiment parted from us on the 5th. 

In the course of the morning, a vidette (an old soldier of the 7th) 
came in and informed Lord Paget that he had seen a column of the 
enemy advancing ; on being questioned as to the numbers, he hesitated in 
his reply, and was asked if it appeared as thousands or hundreds. He 
at last confessed they could not exceed 50; he was instantly despatched 
to resume his post with a severe and just reprimand, and his conduct 
produced an order to preven: in future such unsoldier-like behaviour. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon I was much surprised on being 
informed by Lord Paget that the army, in the course of the night, was 
to fall back; I was directed to take a quartermaster with me to the 
rear, with strict.orders that he was not to communicate the intelligence 
to any person present, and dispatch him for Burgen, there to collect 
the people and baggage belonging to the brigade, and make the best of 
his way with such to our former quarters (Callants-oog) from whence 
it had just arrived. A short time after the quartermaster was gone, it 
occurred to me that in case any accident might happen to him, the intelli- 
gence would fail, and probably the loss of our baggage would be the 
consequence, therefore, I started an intelligent corporal on the same 
errand, who was of great service to him in forwardir.g the business. 
From 4 0’clock till late in the evening, a heavy and incessant rain fell, 
notwithstanding, many of our people, officers and Dragoons, being 
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unacquainted with the intended retreat, had formed small huts with their 
waterdecks and boughs, under which, wrapted in their cloaks, they were 
reposing. The infantry in our rear retired about 10 o’clock, at which 
time many of them were busy in cooking, having been towards the 
close of the day supplied with some cattle and sheep; our men had some 
of the latter, but none of them were dressed. 

The infantry had no sooner quitted their station, than it was 
noticed by some of the Dragoons, previous to their going, we had a 
distinct view of them round their fires, their leaving as I observed 
was soon noticed at our post, respecting which the observations of the 
men that came within my hearing was various and not uninteresting. 
One says what the devil is become of the infantry; another observes 
they are off somewhere, but I did not see them go; a third hints wherever 
they are gone its pretty certain we shall be at it again in the morning, 
tho’ neither had an idea of what had really taken place; in order to keep 
up the fires (at the station the infantry had quitted) and to prevent the 
enemy from suspecting what was intended, detachments of our men were 
sent to keep them burning till we commenced our retreat, which 
remained a secret to everyone except the senior officer then present 
and myself. The hour fixed on for our departure was half past twelve; 
the night was extremely dark, and in order to be punctual for the 
execution thereof, I kept a sergeant with me, making him frequently 
flash his pistol, by the light of which I could ascertain the hour by my 
watch. 

At the time appointed (leaving a lieut. to collect our videttes) we 
commenced our retreat, which was as ill-conducted as a march possibly 
could be, the officer at the head of the column, who was acquainted 
with the road, set off at a smart trot, and continued at that pace (not- 
withstanding, in the course of the first mile, we were obliged to break 
into single file, in order to pass a narrow lane), the consequence was, 
the rear was forced into a gallop in order to keep up with their leaders, 
which for a short time was effected but with great difficulty (by the 
darkness of the night) and was soon totally prevented, by our falling 
in with a battalion of Russians in a narrow pass, the rear of which, 
in order to avoid being rode over, got close to the banks, and some 
into the hedges, but at our arriving at their head the commanding 
officer stopped us till his troops were clear of the lane. When we again 
moved on at a smart trot, I was in front of the 7th, and with some 
difficulty kept up with the rear of the 15th, who led; after much hard 
riding, and it beginning to get light, I noticed a house by the road 
side which convinced me we were going wrong, I hinted my suspicions 
to an officer by me, who replied, certainly, that’s the house we saw 
the Cossacks in, on the 6th in our way to Burgen, which I immediately 
recollected and rode on to the front to stop the column, and was 
surprised in not finding more than half a troop of the 15th present; 
I stopped those, and enquired what was become of the rest of the corps, 
the men replied they had not seen them for some time past. We 
turned back for the Egmont road, which we had passed about half a 
mile, but before we gained it, was stopped by some Cossacks who were 
at the head of a brigade of Russians, one of whom was near running 
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his spear into my thigh. I enquired for their comg. officer, to whom I 
was conducted, when stating our case and number being small, he 
consented to our passing them. In about half an hour we joined 
part of our brigade halted on the road close to Egmont-op-zee, and 
proceeded with them to the place of rendezvous, which was the beach 
occupied by us during the action of the 2nd; upon mustering the troops 
we found one and part of another absent, those | was directed to go 
back in search of; I set off, and in passing through Egmont (which 
was now evacuated by the British) I was meditating on the commission 
I had to execute, and the road I was to take, knowing no other than 
the one we came by and that I thought the most unlikely to pursue; 
however, as I was making up my mind respecting it, and before I 
had cleared the town, I heard some persons talking, and, I thought, in 
English ; it was not yet daylight, I stopped my horse and exercised my 
faculty of hearing to its utmost pitch, and was soon pleased to distin- 
guish a voice which I knew to be an officer that was absent; we soon 
met, and equally pleased at the event ; on enquiring what number of men 
were with them, I found there was not more than eight or ten now miss- 
ing, those went to Burgen, and afterwards joined us at Callants-oog ; this 
party belonged to our rear squadron, and was separated from the 
brigade by a column of Russians, and detained, till they was clear of 
them. 

Daylight was fast approaching when we joined the troops at the 
place I had before left them. We got into order, and soon after 
regularly resumed our retreat (by the sea side), which was performed 
to the battery at Petten, without anything particularly happening, 
and which we reached about g o’clock. We were joined by the 
lieutenant that was left to bring off our videttes, he returned with three 
men short of the number and a corporal he sent in search of them, 
but the whole of them afterwards joined us, saying they remained at 
their posts till daylight, when, seeing no troops in their rear and 
not having been regularly relieved, they concluded what must have 
happened and set off on their return. About noon, leaving the post 
at Petten considerably strengthened, we continued our march back to 
Callants-oog; the Hussars of the enemy made their appearance about 
an hour before we left the battery. On our return, before the troops 
was dismissed for their quarters, an order was given that no officer 
was to take off his clothes for the night, horses to remain saddled 
and the men to continue with them. This was my sixth day without 
being undressed, the third of being shaved or having shared the least 
sleep, and constantly wet. For the last six miles I had rode in the 
most tired state and on a horse that was equally so, which, when I 
dismounted it was as much as I could do to walk to my quarters, 
where I immediately stripped myself, washed my body, legs and feet 
with rum, put on dry things, and after shaving, etc., I found myself 
much refreshed, when I waited on Lord Paget, agreeable to his direc-' 
tion in an hour after our return. No alarm happened this night, and 
we did not turn out till an hour before daybreak next morning, which 
was a standing order, and we remained at the alarm post till the 
arrival of a Dragoon from the advanced guard, signifying all was 
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quiet, when the troops were dismissed. Three troops of the 15th 
Lt. Dragoons arrived from England and joined us on the day of our 
return, which troops relieved both the Petten and Crabbendam piquets 
on the morning of the 9th. This day an inspection of horses’ backs, 
etc., took place, when it appeared that to the number of 127 of them 
were galled or swelled, which I conceive was occasioned by the saddles 
being almost constantly on them, as also the rider one half the time, 
and the constant wet weather, but by attention and two or three days’ 
rest, the greatest part of them got well. Towards the evening of this 
day a considerable number of persons were seen to pass the enemy’s 
videttes and move towards Petten, the captain of the piquet was in- 
formed of it, but no one could form an idea who or what they were, 
till a flag of truce came forward and announced them to be about 
150 of the soldiers’ wives that were left behind on our retreat, of 
which they had no knowledge till the arrival of the French in the 
village they were in; they expressed no ill treatment from the French 
except being pillaged of their rings, ear-rings, and the little money 
they had with them. 

On the morning of the roth (about 8 o’clock), after hearing from 
the advanced post that all was well and the troops were going to 
their quarters, the captain of the piquet came galloping in with 
orders for us to advance with all possible dispatch, saying the enemy 
had shewn themselves in great force on our right, in front of Petten. 
We immediately set off and soon arrived near the battery, and halted 
behind some sand hills that hid us from the French. I rode forward 
with Lord Paget to Sir R. Abercromby, who was in company with 
the Russian General Essen; the troops were assembled behind the 
dykes except a few who shewed themselves on the sea beach in rear 
of the guns. We went on to our advanced guard and passed a party 
of Russian rifle men who had lodged themselves in a hollow dug 
in the sand, of which they had formed a parapet. The enemy, who 
appeared, but in no disposition for advancing, were probably from 
eight to ten thousand men. On our return the Russians were pulling 
down a mill which stood on the dyke, in place of which an intrench- 
ment was thrown up and a 24 pounder placed on it; this flank was 
now very formidable, having ten pieces of cannon on a front not 
more than 50 feet wide, commanding a beach a mile in front and in 
a straight line, the battery was flanked on the right by the sea, on the 
left with marshes full of dykes, over which no troops could advance. 
Such was the post the enemy seemed to threaten, but to have carried 
it would have cost them two or three thousand men, with a great risk 
of their succeeding even by such a sacrifice, and they were not stimu- 
lated by the man who commanded them at the Bridge of Lodi. In the 
course of the morning some shot were exchanged between our men 
and the French Hussars, by whom a horse or two of the 15th were 
wounded. We continued in sight of each other till about 1 o’clock, 
when they withdrew themselves and we returned to our quarters. I 
never afterwards heard whether they expected an attack or meant 
one, if the latter, why they did not carry it into execution; it certainly 
was. not intended by us. 
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From this time we remained quiet in our quarters, but was much 
harassed in procuring forage, the distance and difficulty in getting hay 
increasing every day; salt was also become a scarce article, our men 
was at times totally without it, and after the cessation of hostilities 
took place, they when on piquet procured it in exchange for other 
articles from those composing the advance guard of the enemy. 
Having had no rations of wood supplied, we had by this time burnt 
all the garden fences and such like articles round the village for firing. 
which now was difficult to be procured. I noticed early one morning 
some of our men begin, pull down and carry away a certain conve- 
nient house in a very few minutes; the place which it had covered, 
a bat horse belonging to an infantry regiment passing through one 
morning for embarkation, before it was light, fell into it, was there 
left by them and afterwards taken out by some of the 7th. On a 
high sand hill about a mile from the place was a watch house, signal 
post and a gun, the timber of which was all taken away for firing. 
Myself and our surgeon went one evening and brought home a pretty 
good load. 

On the 17th I rode to the Helder to receive 18 guineas allowed 
by a Board of Claims, for a bat horse which was destroyed by the 
Russians on our first march from that place; I had lent him to assist 
in drawing a cart with saddles and armourers’ things, when about 
half way on their road to Callants-oog, where the road was narrow 
and bad, they were overtaken by some Russian artillery, and as they 
did not (in fact could not) instantly get out of their way, one of the 
men drew his sword and in the most barbarous and savage manner 
cut my horse across the knee, completely dividing the tendon; it was, 
of course, left where the act was committed. A few days after I got 
our veterinary surgeon to go and see him and report on the state he 
found him, which was, standing on three legs grazing near the spot 
he was left when disabled. On being reported totally unfit for service, 
he was shot, and I this day received the money allowed to replace him, 
which the service did not afterwards require. 

The fort at Kirk-down, to which much had been done, appeared 
in a complete state, several others making near the Helder for covering 
our embarkation were in a great forwardness, and on which many of the 
inhabitants were employed. 

Communication through the fields (about 20 feet wide) were making 
from the infantry quarters in the front line to the rear, by levelling 
fences, filling up and throwing temporary bridges over the ditches, 
which circumstances indicated that our next movement would be to the 
rear, and by a General Order issued on the 18th, directing all heavy 
and superfluous baggage to be sent to the Helder and embarked, left 
but little doubt that we were preparing to leave the country, and which 
the orders from head quarters of the two following days removed all 
doubt, and which I here insert (viz.) :— 


Head Quarters, Schargenburg. 
19th October, 1799. 
‘* A suspension of hostilities having been agreed upon betwixt 
the two armies, His Royal Highness, The Commander-in-Chief, thinks 
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it right to acquaint all General and other officers to whom the duty 
of the army is entrusted, that the same line of service is to be pointedly 
observed, as heretofore, the situation of the posts or piquets is in this 
instance not to be changed, or their force weakened, the reserves for 
support will continue the same, and one-half of the troops according 
to existing order will be at their alarm post an hour before daybreak. 
No individual is to be permitted between our posts and those of the 
enemy, except such as commanding officers on either side may direct 
for purposes of duty, it is also directed that all acts of hostilities shall 
cease. The construction of field works, throughout the position is to be 
suspended and no further damage whatever done to the country for 
the purpose of defence. General and other officers are held respon- 
sible for the punctual execution of these orders. Every instance of 
irregularity on the conduct of the troops towards the inhabitants will 


meet the most rigorous punishment.”’ 





Head Quarters, Schargenburg. 
20th October, 1799. 


‘*His Royal Highness, the Commander-in-Chief, has the satis- 
faction to announce to the troops that it has been found advantageous 
to both armies to enter into an agreement and cessation of arms, the 
object of which on our part is the undisturbed evacuation of a country, 
in which from the untoward circumstances of the weather and lateness 
of the season, it is found impracticable to carry on any longer offensive 
operations; and on that of the enemy to prevent the execution of strong 
measures of severity and destruction, which it appears in our power to 
execute, but which are repugnant to British feelings and practice unless 
-compelled to it by unavoidable duty and the pressure of self defence. 
This agreement and cessation of hostilities being now completed, 
H.R.Highness is determined to see it executed on our part in the 
fullest and most liberal manner.”’ 

‘* The line of duty to be observed by the troops was pointed out in 
the orders of yesterday, and Generals or officers commanding brigades 
are desired to report personally every day at head quarters at 11 o’clock 
to the Commander-in-Chief, the regular performance of the duty, also 
as to the regular behaviour of the corps under their command.”’ 





As fighting ceased, so did the bad weather, and continued fine 
during my stay in the country, and so warm that I several times 


enjoyed sea bathing. 

Hitherto very little of the harvest was brought in, which the inhabi- 
tants round us were employed in doing. I noticed their method of 
threshing which was performed in a neat and clean manner, they 
collected from the sheaf as much as could be grasped in one hand, 
the ears of which was laid on a large table, and with a single stick about 
the same length and size of the flail used in England, they beat out the 
grain, the straw and the least broke, and very expeditiously. 
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In consequence of a General Order, limiting the number of horses 
officers were to take with them on embarking for England, reduced my 
number to one only, those above the allowed number were to be left at a 
specified place, from whence at a future time they were to be sent 
on board, if any transports were left to receive, otherwise they were to be 
destroyed, and a compensation allowed for them. I therefore sold one 
of mine in a lot of 12, which was permitted to be selected and purchased 
for the French General Brun and his staff; I was also very fortunate 
with my remaining bat horse (which were not in the least value as 
they were neither to be taken on board or allowed anything for). An 
adjutant of an infantry regt. who was without any, applied to one of our 
quartermasters to know if he could recommend him where he could 
purchase one, I closed with him for a handful of dollars, which 
amounted to about £7. It was at that moment not worth to me seven 
pence. Two horses that had been taken from the enemy, and which 
no person thought worth their notice, I kept from starving, and on my 
quitting the village, I exchanged them with the parson for three goates, 
two of which I brought to England. 

On the 21st, I was sent to Crabbendam to see if I could put our 
piquet at that post under cover, but could not succeed, for every 
building immediately in the neighbourhood was occupied by the 
Russians. The rains, together with the extra passing of horses, 
waggons, etc., had rendered the road for about three miles before I 
reached the place a complete bog, being quite impassable for carriages of 
any description, how our heavy guns were removed, I never heard, 
probably it was improved, as I observed, in the course of my ride, the 
troops at work in making fascines for the purpose, and working parties 
of the infantry were daily employed in repairing the roads. 

On the 23rd, 100 men and horses with a proportion of officers 
from each of the three regiments! marched to the Helder for embarka- 
tion. On the following day a like number of the brigade were 
embarked, and on the 25th 50 more of the 7th went on board. 

On the 26th I rode with our . . . to the Helder and saw the troops 
embarked under sail with a fair wind for England. About a league 
from the shore I could discern part of the ‘‘ Nassau,’’ a 64-gun ship, 
which was lost on a sand bank a few days before with 42 of her crew, 
the ‘‘ Blanch,’’ frigate, had also been aground, which rendered her 
unserviceable, and she was now breaking up in the New Deep, for 
fire wood. We dined this day with a purveyor (whom my friend 
knew) in a chapel which he had converted to his store house; our 
fare was single course of beef stakes fried with onions, served up in 
a large brown dish, with bottled porter and port wine, both of which 
(for want of glasses) we drank out of half pint tin goblets. About 
dusk we set off on our return to quarters, and started pretty fair, but 
after riding about two miles my companion, who probably had mis- 
taken the goblet for a wine glass, began to lose the entire use of 
his faculties, and before we got half way home I was under the neces- 
sity to take his horse’s bridle in the hand with my own, and in order 
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to keep him on, to hold him as fast as I could with the other; 
notwithstanding this precaution (and having been concerned also in 
the goblet mess) he frequently tumbled, and at last became so com- 
pletely helpless that often as I had got him up on one side (whilst 
mounting myself) he came down on the other, and I had the operation 
to repeat; to add to my trouble, it got dark before we came to the road 
we had to pass thro’ the sand hills to the village, but trusting to my 
mare, she hit on the right track, tho’ a hundred of the same to appear- 
ance led you into the hills and there terminated. I have always con- 
sidered this a most extraordinary circumstance and shews the uncom- 
mon sagacity of such animals. 

I went one day to the place where the troops first landed with 
Sir R. Abercromby, it was about half way between Callants-oog and 
the Helder, between the sea and the meadows; in a large space 
and tolerably level (as I rode over it) I noticed the vast quantity 
of shot, of many different sizes, then lying on the ground, these were 
discharged from the shipping in clearing the beach of the enemy and 
covering the landing of the troops at that time. On the shore where 
this took place lay the wreck of the ‘‘ Contest,’’ gun vessel, with her 
mast, sails, etc., etc., near the hull, none of which appeared to be 
missing, and covered over with a hammock were two British soldiers, 
who, I conclude, lost their lives at the landing. On my return I sent 
two farriers from the 7th to bury them. I also remember seeing one 
of the enemy on my first day’s march from the Helder, in a meadow 
near this place, lying dead, and who must have fallen at least three 
weeks before. 

After our retreat on the 8th, we collected all the cattle in front of 
our piquets that were to be come at and those near our front line, 
which were sent to the rear; in the fields near our quarters I should 
suppose there could not be less than fourteen or fifteen hundred head. 
This precaution seemed unnecessary, unless part of the army were 
meant at that time to have been left to winter in the country, for not 
a tenth part of the number were required before we altogether had 
left Holland. About 100 of the 7th were yet to embark, exclusive of 
those who were to form a rear guard, the horses belonging to whom 
on their quitting were ordered to be destroyed, the worse having been 
selected for this duty. Greatest part of the infantry were now gone 
and afloat, the Duke of York and Lord Paget had also left us, and it 
came to my turn on the morning of the 29th to march for embarkation ; 
accompanied by a captain, the surgeon, and 50 men, with their horses, 
we set off in a very dark morning (with a candle and lanthorn) about 
3 o’clock, and arrived at the Helder by daylight. where two vessels 
lay ready to receive us, I had every horse and man (the greatest half) 
aboard in an hour, and by 3 in the afternoon, the ‘‘ Pitt’’ (the brig 
I was on board) was at anchor in the road. Early the next morning 
with a fair wind we sailed in company with five other transports for 
Ramsgate, but during the night the wind shifted, and against our 
making that port, we therefore bore away for Yarmouth, in the roads 
off which place we were at anchor before 6 o’clock in the evening of 
the 31st, and our captain expressed himself much pleased in being 
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safe moored, observing at the same time that it had every appearance 
of being a dirty night,! and his prediction was most correct, for a worse 
could scarcely be possible, during which it blowed a tremendous gale, 
and a most disagreeable night I passed. On my going on board I 
gave up my berth (the only one to spare in the cabin) to an officer of 
the 9th Foot, who was wounded in the action of the 19th September, 
and was obliged to lay on the floor, where several times during the 
night I was drove from one extreme to the other, huddled together 
with every moveable (such as chairs, table, fire irons, etc.) that was 
in the cabin, I had then in pitch darkness and as sick as I could live, 
to right myself as well as possible against my next movement. The 
doctor was swinging in a.cot, and laughing at my troubles. My con- 
stant prayer was for daylight and the hopes in getting ashore, but 
when the morning came no boat could go, and I had the mortification 
to remain on board and witness as bad a day as it had been the 
preceding night, with a surge rolling in that no boat, without the 
most imminent danger, could possibly live. Towards the close of this 
day a fleet appeared off the place, coming from Holland, all of which 
except three vessels tacked and stood out to sea, these three persevered 
to gain the roads,? one of which that was coming right over the banks 
in a line with us. I observed our mate (who was reckoned a good 
seaman) noticing very attentively with his telescope, and he signified, 
much agitated, that her captain was a very clever fellow or she was 
a lost ship, the observation was scarcely made before we saw her 
strike on the sands and distinctly heard the cries of the people aboard 
her. She continued to dash over the bank with every sail set as 
before she struck, and being a strong ship held together, cleared the 
sands and got into deep water; some men-of-war boats immediately 
went to her and found her in a sinking state, their first attention were 
in saving the people, which was but just accomplished before she 
went down, and two small trunks belonging to an officer was all the 
baggage saved. She was an ordnance store ship,> laden with such 
stores and some artillery men on board; about eight or ten feet of her 
main top mast could be seen at low water. 

On the morning of the 2nd November (after experiencing a night 
similar to the one before) the captain came to me before I was dressed, 
saying the weather was sufficiently moderate to go on shore and without 
the least danger. I had made a reserve of linen, etc., for a change, 
against this happy day, and I found it very desirable to get into them 
for other reasons beside the putting on of a clean shirt. I was soon 
ready and in‘the boat, accompanied by the captain. On going ashore 
we were met by an agent of transports, who signified that he suspected 
our vessel drew too much water to enter that harbour, that a ship of 





2 The other two made an offing by steering to the S.-West, and got safe into 


the roads. 
3 Called the. ‘‘ Guernsey Lily.”’ 
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going to Ramsgate would be ordered to Hull, to this report I made 
no reply, it being addressed to the captain, who turning to me, asked 
how long I meant to stay on shore, as he would await my returning 
on board, I told him as the last two nights had completely satisfied me 
with such accommodation as he could afford, I now meant to take 
charge of myself, and signified if he waited my return to the “ Pitt ”’ 
there was little chance of his ever walking her deck again, as at present 
it was not my intention to tread a single plank of it more; our fare 
on board was as hard as the weather was bad, having nothing but the 
ship’s rations except some bad tea, and that made with water which 
had been three months on board. For the last four days I had scarcely 
ate anything; I was therefore not long in finding an inn where I 
made an excellent breakfast; the captain and boat’s crew appeared to 
me as much pleased in being ashore as myself. I gave the men a few 
shillings to drink, of which they had taken a tolerable quantity ; before 
their return, which was not more than an hour and a half, every man 
was nearly drunk. I went with them to the water’s side and shook 
hands with the captain, who stepped into the boat, and myself turning 
about toward Yarmouth, about two miles distant, where on my arrival 
I found every inn crowded with troops (from Holland). However, I 
got a good bed, and I certainly enjoyed it, having lain upon nothing 
but a very small matrass and without a sheet for the last ten weeks. 

Our surgeon came ashore the next morning, and had been most 
terribly frightened. The night, he told me, was the worse he had 
ever experienced, notwithstanding he had been voyages to the West 
Indies; he had been up the whole night, the greatest part on deck. 
About midnight a vessel drove close by them and went ashore and 
was lost. The “ Pitt’? had dragged her anchors, but they did not 
quit, which had been the case with many other vessels. I heard after- 
wards of the unfortunate ship that went ashore, two only of her crew 
were lost, the captain and mate, who took to the boat before she 
drifted, the others by remaining aboard were landed from the wreck. 


On the 7th (the weather having been moderate for two or three 
days before) the ‘‘ Pitt’’ came into the harbour, and by noon our men 
and horses were landed and joined a party of the regiment then at 
Yarmouth, and where I left them, setting off the same evening with 
the surgeon for London, where we arrived late the next day. 





N.B.—The following General Orders I have inserted, being those 
issued after the actions that took place after my arrival in Holland :— 


General Orders. 
Head Quarters, Schargenburg. 
20th September, 1799. 


Parole, Suwarrow. 


In noting the events of yesterday, the first impression of His 
Royal Highness’s mind is to express to the troops, whose distinguished 
and spirited exertions added new luster to the British arms, his sincere 
regret for the loss sustained in the performance of the arduous but highly 
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useful service, however much the Commander-in-Chief has to lament 
the casualties of war, he cannot but be deeply impressed, nor can 
too highly applaud the conduct of the British whose lot it was to be 
engaged. 

The column of Lieut.-General Dundas, consisting of the first brigade 
of Guards under Major-General D’Oyley and the Coldstream regiment 
under M.-Gl. Burrard, the brigade under His Royal Highness, Prince 
William of Gloucester, and that under M.-Genl. Manners, maintained 
the action upon the right of the Alkmar Cannal, in the most actual 
manner, and in the retreat, the conduct of the troops upon the left of the 
cannal under the command of M.-Genl. Donn, is highly deserving of 
praise; the 3rd Guards, M.-General Burrard’s brigade, and the 2nd 
Battalion of the 5th Regiment, under the command of Lieut.-General 
Sir James Pulteney, after an obstinate resistance, stormed the strong 
and important post of Oudescarpel, possessing themselves of the enemy’s 
artillery. Every exertion was made by M.-Genl. Coote, with his 
brigade, to assist this attack by a flank movement, where the insur- 
mountable difficulties arrising from the nature of the country alone 
prevented from being more effectual. The column under Genl. Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, after a most fatiguing march, possessed the city of 
Hoorn, but from the doubtfull situation of affairs upon the right, could 
not with prudence advance farther. H.R.Highness will not fail to 
represent to His Majesty the sence he entertains of the services rendered 
by the generals and different corps engaged on this occasion. 3,000 
prisoners taken from the enemy and the severe loss they have otherwise 
sustained sufficiently proves that no advantage has been gained by 
them, whilst the bravery shewn by the allied troops promises the most 
brilliant co-operation in future. 





G. O. Head Quarters, Alkmar. 
5th October, 1799. 


Parole, Alkmar. 
Counter Sign, St. George. 


His Royal Highness, the Commander-in-Chief, desires to express 
to the army his warmest thanks for their steady and persevering gallantry 
of their conduct in the general action of the 2nd instant : to which alone 
is to be ascribed the complete victory gained over the enemy under 
circumstances.of great difficulty. H.R.H. feels it particularly incumbent 
to offer his best thanks to Genl. Sir R. Abercromby, Lieut.-Genl. David 
Dundas and Major-General Essen, who commanded and led the columns 
of attack, as also to Lt.-Genl. Hulse for the assistance he afforded to 
Sir R. Abercromby. And thinks it no less his duty to place on record 
the names of the following general officers, and brigades of British 
who had an opportunity of contributing to the success of that dis- 
tinguished day. 

Colonel Lord Paget, commanding the cavalry, consisting of the 7th, 
11th and 15th Light Dragoons. 
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Brigades. 
1st. M.-Genl. D’Oyley’s. Grenadiers of the Guards. 


3rd Battn. 1st Regiment Do. 


1st Battn. Coldstream. 
1st Do. 3rd Regt. Do. 


2nd or Queen’s Foot. 


2nd. M.-Genl. Burrard. 
. : { 

pipiens sank ts ott ) 27th, 29th and 85th Foot. 
f 


2nd Battn. Royals, 25th. 
49th, 79th and g2nd Foot. 


1st and 2nd Battns. 2oth 
Regt. 63rd Regiment. 


Ist, 2nd and 3rd Battns. 4th 
6th. M.-Genl. Lord Chatham. | Rreut srat Regiment, 


Reserve. Colonel W. Donald’s—Grenadiers of the Line, Light 
Infantry Do., 23rd and 25th Regiments. 

M.-Genl. Knox, attached during the day to the Russian column, 
and afterwards sent (M.-Genl. Moore being wounded) to take the com- 
mand of the 4th Brigade. 

H.R.Highness desires to express his satisfaction of the conduct 
of Lieut.-Colonel Witworth and Major Judgson, attached to Sir R. 
Abercromby’s, and to Lieut.-Col. Smith, commanding the artillery of 
that under Lt.-General Dundas. 

H.R.H. further desires, Sir J. Pulteney and the troops in reserve 
that so effectually masked the right of the enemy’s position, will accept 
his best thanks for the steadiness with which this essential duty was 
performed. 

The service rendered by the gun boats directed by Sir Home 
Popham, and commanded by Captn. Goddard, Captn. Finguard, Lieut. 
Rowed, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Lord, Mr. Barker and Mr. Caldwell, as 
also to Captn. Daniel and the seamen attached to Sir R. Abercromby’s 
column, which service have been no less honourable to themselves than 
highly advantageous to the public cause; and H.R.H. begs those 
gallant officers, and the officers and men under their orders will rest 
assured how fully sensible he is of their merit on this occasion. 


4th M.-Genl. Moore’s. 


5th. M.-Genl. Hutchinson. 





General Orders. Head Quarters, 
Schargenburg, 8th Octr., 1799. 


Parole. Portsmouth. 
C.S. St. Peter. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief desires the troops 
will accept his best thanks for the persevering ardour which has so 
eminently distinguished their conduct during the whole period from the 
2nd to the 8th instant. Although suffering from the inclemency of the 
weather and precarious supplies, necessarily originating out of the 
situation of the Army. From the former of these causes H.R.H. found 
it unavoidably necessary to withdraw the troops from a situation where 
they must have been continually exposed to insupportable hardships, 
and which no efforts of an enemy twice beaten could have effected. 
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AN IRISH SUBALTERN IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1846-1849. 





The materials from which this sketch of the soldier life of William Fleming 
has been drawn are his own home letters, which his nephew, the late Major 
Edward Fleming, entrusted to the present writer for publication. The extracts from 
the letters, which in the original amount to more than 45,000 words, are given 
textually, without correction of the numerous errors of spelling, grammar, and 
composition.—[w.F.T.] 





PART I. 
The War of the Axe. 


‘45th Foot, Gentleman Cadet William Fleming from the Royal 
Military College to be Ensign. Dated 30th December, 1845.’’—London 
Gazette, January 2nd, 1846. 

‘‘The Revd. William Fleming, who died on Sunday last at 
Christchurch Vicarage, Chislehurst, had had a varied career. He was 
formerly in the 45th Regiment, in which he went through the first Boer 
War under Sir Harry Smith, being present at the battle of Boomplatz. 
He was awarded the Kaffir War Medal. On leaving the Army he 
went to Cambridge, where he won a scholarship at St. Catherine’s 
College, just as his brother, Canon Fleming, was leaving Magdalen 
College. He took a 1st class in the Law Tripos in 1857, and was at 
once ordained by Dr. Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, to the curacy 
of All Saints, Brighton.’-—Times, May 22nd, 1900. 

The 45th was serving in South Africa and in May 1846 Ensign 
Fleming left England in the sailing transport ‘‘ Cornwall ’’ which he 
describes as the ‘‘ most beautiful sailer that comes out of London.”’ 
At Cork he posts a letter to his mother. ‘‘ Now, darling Mammy,” 
he says, ‘‘ you see I am in a splendid ship, got a nice crew, very 
comfortable cabin, well fed, nice set of officers, and in fact your son 
Bill is perfectly happy at the idea of at last going to serve his Queen 
and his Dear country, and if that does not make you happy I do not 
know what will ’’; and he reproaches himself for having been in fits of 
laughter as the Land’s End was fading out of sight ‘‘ at some rediculous 
story of the Chief Mate’s instead of thinking of those so dear that I 
had left behind.” 

The ‘‘ Cornwall’’ stayed a few days at Teneriffe where ‘‘ The 
Town Major or someone of that sort came off in a very splash boat 
with an interperator and asked all sorts of questions.’? An attempt 
to sample the sporting resources of the island failed. ‘“‘G. and 1 
went on shore with our guns but did not succeed in shooting anything 
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as there is not a bird in the Island almost—the only shot we had was 
at a sort of Chafinch but I blew him to atoms so it was not worth 
preserving, so we returned without a Specimen of the Isle.’’ 

The letter-writer says that the monotony of the voyage from 
Teneriffe to the (Cape was relieved by the ‘‘ number of rows and my 
being adjutant.’’ There were, he relates, no less than 66 rows and 
quarrels, which ranged from a quickly suppressed mutiny of the crew 
to an accusation made by the second mate that the military officers 
were in the habit of smuggling the wine off the cuddy table and drinking 
it in their own cabins. ‘‘ The second Mate was not allowed to dine at 
the mess any more.”’ 

Fleming’s first letter from the Cape contains a chortle of boyish 
delight at what he calls the ‘‘ News of all News, that the whole Colony 
is at war with the Kaffirs. For my own part I can scarcely keep myself 
from jumping out of my skin with joy at the idea of really being a 
soldier and not playing at them, the way we do at home. I pity 
Francis ’’—his elder brother at Cambridge—‘‘ I suppose he is reading 
hard for his Great Go.”’ 

The situation in South Africa at the eld’ of August 1846 when 
Fleming reached Cape Town was briefly as follows :— 

A Kaffir accused of stealing an axe had a few months previously 
been rescued by his fellow tribesmen, while manacled to a Hottentot 
who was killed in the scuffle. The outrage was committed on British 
territory, and when the native chiefs refused to give satisfaction war 
was declared against them, a struggle which is known as the War of 
the Axe. The Kaffir leader was a young chief named Sandile, who 
on April 15th adroitly ambushed a British column 1500 strong and 
forced it to retire on Fort Beaufort leaving more than half its transport 
in his hands.! 

William Fleming hurried up to join the 45th which was on active 
service on the Kaffir frontier. Again he tells his mother: ‘‘ You 
cannot think how happy I am to find that I am really at last a soldier 
and not playing at them as I have been.”’ 

To his brother Francis he writes from Grahamstown on October 
Ist :-— 

‘‘'We marched in here on one of the wettest days I can ever 
remember. I being one of that happy race called Subs was sent with 
a Waggon containing £10,000 to the Commisariat store, where I was 
kept standing in an office in my wet clothes till 8 o’clock that night 
seeing that this horrid Waggon full of money was correct . . . After 
it was all over I got something to eat and turned into my first 
Bed since I left England and awoke next morning none the worse 
of my wetting or troubles and fancying myself all the greater soldier 

- On the march we were served out with one pound of meat and 
pound of bread and had to ) cook it the best we could. Now Bisuade is s the 


1 In this affair the officers’ mess ohait of the aa RES Guards was lost. 
During the Boer War of 1899-1902 advertisements for its recovery appeared in the 
South African papers. 
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sort of life I call prime, worth a dozen of your titivating sort of lives 
in the Pump Room at Bath . . . You have no idea, dear Francis, how 
happy I feel or rather the joyous sensation I feel at being at last what 
I have so long wished for that is, a soldier. There is something so 
jolly in boiling a bit of beef over a wood fire outside ones tent after a 
hungry march . . . All the officers here carry their guns as you cant 
get the Kafers near enough to use your swords. . . Every officer 
gets 60 rounds of ball cartridge as well as the men and if he has no 
gun of his own he is expected to get a musket or some implement as a 
sword is about as much use as a tallow candle with the Kaffirs .. . 

There is a cheif here who is a prisoner but calls himself a visitor. His 
name is Um Kai. I went to see him last night and he was very polite 
and immediatly ordered two slaves to dance for our amusement. He 
is a very fierce looking fellow about 6 feet and quite black (the same as 
all Kaffirs). I told him that I was going to Kaffirland to kill his 
people when he looked very fierce and said, ‘ Kaffir big man, Kaffir 
fight, Kaffir kill as well as you can.’ ”’ 

But ‘ Kaffir big man’ had not had it all his own way since Sandile’s 
ambush in April. In June a column under Colonel Somerset smashed 
the élite of the Kaffir tribes on the River Gwanga. The chiefs lost 
heart but maintained the struggle for a few months. An ultimatum 
was presented to them in September which after some hesitation they 
found it prudent to accept. Sandile gave himself up bringing with 
him the man who had stolen the axe. Only one chief, Pato, the Rob 
Roy of the tribes, now remained out; but bands of marauders and 
robbers, who acknowledged fealty to no chief, infested the frontier 
districts, and carried on a guerilla warfare which on the British side 
was waged with great difficulty. The waste of horseflesh was enor- 
mous and forage was so scarce that it became necessary to feed the troop 
horses of the 7th Dragoon Guards on biscuits. 

William Fleming’s next letter is addresed to his brother James? 
and is dated 8th November from Block Drift on the Chumie. 

‘* Mother askes if the death in our regt. gives me a step—it does 
and I have got another about a week ago by Ensign W selling out— 
he was sent out on 10 days patrole which is they send you up the mountains 
without tents or any baggage at all but just your provisions a blanket 
and a clean shirt and go in this way up the mountains and whop the 
Kafirs the best way you can—when poor W-—— returned to camp he 
was so knocked up with rhumatism and one thing and another that he 
sent in his papers and has gone home.”’ 

A delightful morsel of fatherly advice to the young brother is fol- 
lowed inconsequently by information about the rates of postage : — 

‘*T suppose you have by this time all settled down in Shrewsbury— 
I hope you will like the school and get on well there—only be steady and 
the rest will follow—-you must pay 8d. on all the letters you write.’ 

He was more fortunate than he had been in Teneriffe, where he 
complained that he could not get a specimen of the isle :— 








1 The late Canon Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. 
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‘* | have been to visit the Gwanga which is where the 7th Dragoons 
cut up 600 hundred Kafirs, the banks are strewed with dead bodies for 
about five miles—I have got the jaw of a Kaffir which I took off a 
skeleton on the field as a relic of the first Battle field I had ever seen—I 
have got some very nice skins of birds all of which I have shot and 
skinned myself.”’ 

In January, 1847, he writes to tell his mother that he had been ill :— 

‘* About 3 or 4 days before Xmas I was attacked by Disentery which 
made me so dreadfully weak that I could hardly stand, this with a 
very slight cough and total loss of appetite reduced me the once fat 
shiny Villam to almost a skeleton and I can assure you that when I 
looked in the Glass and Saw my pale face I would almost think it was 
a dream. When the Doctor came to see me this morning He said I 
looked 10 times better than yesterday so I immediatly said I would 
write to you. I am still very nervous as you may see by my writting.”’ 


In the same letter he gives his first experience of a South African 
storm :— 

‘* The morning had been very fine but about 3 in. the Afternoon it 
Darkened quite suddenly when Thunder, lightning, Wind and rain burst 
on us, all at the same moment and Whirling our poor tents to the Ground 
—the whole camp was levelled in one moment to the ground and red 
jackets Blankets Companies account and Defaulters books, in short every- 
thing blown about everywhere at the mercy of the wind. I got every 
stitch wet so heavy was the rain. . . It lasted for about an hour and a 
half and then cleared off a little but continued Drizzling the Whole night. 

Not a dry thing to put on or a dry Blanket or a dry spot to lye on. 
I succeeded in getting a dry pair of trousers and My servants 
Coatee which he had in some way or other managed to keep dry and 
putting it on without a shirt the coarse Cloth soon warmed me. . . The 
-next morning the Sun making his appearance the camp was a perfect 
Museum—everything laid out on the grass to dry—Shirts—Blue Coats— 
Red jackets—White trousers—Blanketts and Bedding, everything that 
you can immagine a soldier to have in Camp. My most serious loses 
were my Bible, which was wet thro’ and a good many of the leaves are 
very much stained but I am never ashamed to show that it has seen 
service. . . I got such a disguster of Tents when that Storm came on 
that I built myself a Kaffir hut in which I am writing this letter... I 
have totally forgot to wish you the Compliments of the passed season 
which however I do now most cordially wish. . . it is the first Xmas we 
have been separated for a long time but I hope you enjoyed it none 
the worse. I know I often thought of you all, altho’ I would not like 
to have been with you more than just the week—not that I love you 
all the less you know I must see the World as I have so often said. 
oa I must now conclude, dear Mamma hoping you will be able to 
get thro’ this wretchedly written thing and Excuse all .istakes from 
your convalesent but affect and loving son.”’ 


He soon went down on sick leave to Grahamstown, which he found 
‘* most dreadfully stupid—some few sick officers and quantities of officers’ 
wives listening to every idle report that comes down from the field.” 
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An incidental remark throwsa curious light on the purchase system, 
under which five officers on active service could, apparently without 
reproach, put their commissions up to auction to be bid for by their 
juniors :— 

‘*T expect there will be a great run in our regt. shortly, as the old 
hands don’t like this work. Old , Captains , , 
and - all want to go if they can get the money they want and some 
of the senior lieutenants are very much inclined to get rid of them.”’ 

Meanwhile the War of the Axe was still dawdling on, and Pato 
remained on the warpath. An Indian General, Sir Henry Pottinger, was 











sent out as Governor of Cape Colony. 


‘* The new Governor has arrived,’’ writes Fleming to his brother on 
February 2nd, 1847, ‘‘ and is I believe going at the Kaffirs in earnest of 
which I am so glad as I hate them they are so cowardly and treacherous. 
Pato one of the chiefs has sent into the colony 3 large bodies of his 
own tribe to steal all the cattle they can, so I think there is every chance 
of a good rattling war.”’ 

Fleming returned in March to the Chumie, where a fort of huts 
had been built for the troops. The 45th formed part of a column sent 
against Pato, one company of which he was ensign being, to his great 
regret, left behind at the fort. 

‘*T am very comfortable in my hut,’’ he writes to his young brother 
James, ‘‘but I would have far preferred going out. Sir Henry Pottinger 
has offered peace to the tribes provided the chiefs place themselves under 
the Government of British Commissioners, and Sandile the King of the 
tribes seems inclined to surrender, only he does not like so much power 
being taken from him. . ._ I heard this morning that he was very much 
frightened when he saw our regt. and the 7th Dragoons moving out of 
the fort—but when he heard that they were moving against Pato he was 
very glad as he had quarelled with Pato himself.’ 

Young James seems to have much fancied himself in the new stand- 
up collars which he had recently assumed and young William seems to 
think that he wants taking down a peg or two :— 

** | daresay our ajutant will take you into the band if you like, by 
a little interest on my part, altho’ you are under standered height—we 
can black your face as you did at the ball, and say that you are a young 
Kaffir we took and tamed—and the idea of a boy like you talking of stick 
ups and saying that ‘ you like them very much.’ Why I should think 
that you are the ugliest young sinner in England in them, give Francis 
my love and ask him to give you a kick somewhere every time you pull 
up your gills.”’ 

Sir Henry Pottinger, meanwhile, was doing his best, and by degrees 
the robber bands were expelled from British territory. All trading with 
native tribes was forbidden under martial law, as there was no doubt that 
they were constantly receiving supplies of ammunition through white 
channels. The sea base was advanced from the mouth of the Great 
Fish River to the mouth of the Buffalo, where the port of East London 
now stands ; a movement which, as the Kaffirs soon perceived, threatened 
the flank of their position in the hinterland. It is said that there was 
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a belief prevalent among them that when sea-wagons should come to 
the mouth of the Buffalo Kaffirland would perish. Pato, however, 
remained out. Sandile had, indeed, surrendered, but there was little 
doubt that his submission was not made in good faith, but was rather 
a reculer pour mieux sauter. It, gave him time to conduct the customary 
agricultural work of the season. When this was over, he openly threw 
aside the ploughshare and drew the sword. He ambushed a stray 
column, and in August, 1847, was proclaimed a rebel. He quitted the 
Amatola lands, which had been assigned to him on his submission, and 
withdrew to the mountains. 

Two home letters only, written by William Fleming during the 
winter months (May-August), of 1847, have been preserved. 

In April he had been sent down to the mouth of the Great Fish 
River on convoy duty. He met the new Governor, who asked him to 
dine, ‘‘which was very kind of the Old Gentleman and which you may be 
sure I was glad to do. Of course there was not much style about the 
thing, as he is living in a tent and has only his staff to dine with him. 
There is to be a suspension of all hostilities with the Kaffirs for the next 
three months during the winter and then they say that it will break out 
all fresh again. 

in the same letter he asks his mother to send ‘‘the book on 
astronomy that ——-— gave me called the Sirial Heavens or some such 
name also any old fortifications history or any other books that would be 
useful in case I should ever think of the Senior Department at Sandhurst." 
Now I dare say that you will laugh and say that this is some absurd 
fit I have taken into my head, but I can assure you I have been strongly 
advised to keep up the little I do know that I am fully determined to 
doso. Some good History or Geography book would prove very accept- 
able as I find Myself very defficient in both. I have just picked up a 
new sort of drawing called Isometrical Projection which is a sort of 
Bird’s Eye view of a place And gives a much better idea than the regular 
common plans... I have got a very nice little terrier dog which I 
have named after myself, viz., Twiches. I don’t think I have ever men- 
tioned that my name in the Regt. is Twiches because the fellows say I 
am always jerking or Twiching myself about.’’ 

By the end of the winter Pottinger had completed his preparations 
for the spring campaign. A British regiment on its way home from 
India had been impounded at the Cape; Burgher, Fingo and Hottentot 
auxiliaries had been raised; Sandile had been outlawed; and Ensign 
Fleming was making his simple arrangements : 

“‘T myself am preparing for it by getting my tin Mug and Plate 
—Knife, Spoon, and Fork—Coffee and Sugar etc., etc., etc., ready.” 

Three columns! marched out to scour the mountains early in Sep- 
tember. Sandile evaded them, but hunger compelled him to give himself 
up six weeks later. Pato held out distressfully for two months longer. 
**T am no longer a man but a baboon,”’ he said pathetically to the officer 
to whom he surrendered, ‘‘ for I have been living among the monkeys.”’ 





1 The Staff College of the period. 
2 Fleming calls them divisions, but they were, in fact, weak brigades. 
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Pottinger returned to India before the operations were over, and 
his place was taken by Sir Harry Smith, who, by overawing the chiefs 
and inducing them to take the oath of allegiance, brought the War of 
the Axe to an end on January 7th, 1848. 

Fleming’s letters written during the spring and summer of 1847-8 
give an account of the part he took in the last phase of the struggle. 

‘“The second campaign of the 4th Caffre War,’’ he writes to his 
mother on September 16th, ‘‘ has just commenced with the return of 
Spring. . . The English papers are all full of the Caffre war being at an 
end but I can assure you that it was only a lull while the winter lasted 
and I am afraid that we are a long way from the end of it yet. .. The 
Army is to enter the Amatola Mountains (Sandile’s country) in three 
divisions from 3 different quarters, our division consistes of 7th Dn. 
Gds., 45th and gist. . . If we can find the Kaffirs in the Amatola why 
then we shall not cross the Kie but our spies say that Sandile and his 
men have all forsaken the Amatola and have retired across the river. . . 
Iam appointed Actg. Adjutant, I believe I am to look on this appointment 
as a great mark of the colonel’s approbation and so I would if it gave 
me any extra pay. . . Weare to take Pack mules instead of Waggons 
for carrying provisions and ammunition and all the Baggage is to be 
left in store. No tents allowed—I have got what they call a caross which 
is made of skins and perfectly waterproof, and with that and a couple 
of blankets I shall do right well—I like this sort of Patrolling work very 
much—no one knows ihe delight of sitting round a bivouac fire and 
talking after a hard day’s work untill they have tried it. The Part that 
does not agree with me is having to be under arms an hour before 
daybreak—another very good point is that you are free from all expense 
—you live on your biscuit and beef which costs 3 halfpence per diem: 
and when you return you find yourself in Balance with the Paymaster 
which is not disagreeable to poor me. .. My next will give you some 
account of the Results of our campaigning.”’ 

There were, however, but few results to report when he next wrote. 

‘* Since I last wrote we have spent 10 days in the Amatola Mountains 
but most extraordinary to say without scearcely a shot being fired altho’ 
we burnt and ransacked the whole country... One day we really 
thought that we were going to catch it—the Kaffirs had called to us from 
the hills and told us to come into the Wolf Valley and we would catch 
it and on going in we were told by our spies that the Kaffirs were in great 
force on a hill. Col. Cambell’s division was directed to attack them but 
on reaching the top of the hill The Brutal Cowards took refuge in a forest 
so we bivoacked on the hill.’’ 

The letter ends with_a delightful personal touch. 

** What a Horrid fellow I am. I find on reading this over that I 
am so full of Military Ardour I have forgot my brothers. However they 
both know well that wherever I may be I don’t forget Home sweet Home 
and its Dear Inhabitants.”’ 

He had omitted to send the usual affectionate messages to them. 

In his home letters he had constantly said how much he liked his 
brother officers and how comfortable he was in his regiment. This seems 
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to have reached the ears of an old family friend whom he calls the 
General :-— 

‘‘The General’s (letter) was as usual full of hard wordsand there was 
something in about ‘ with what pleasure he had read my pleasing and 
glittering account of my brother officers as he could fully appreciate the 
extreme advantages arising from a nice gentlemanly corps extending to 
each other such mutually beneficial and he need hardly add brotherly 
happiness.’ If this does not Bang Ballaker or some such place I don’t 
know what does (mind you tare this up as it would not do to let it come 
to the old Gent’s ears.)’’ 

The injunction, however, was disregarded, and it was reserved for a 
scribe 65 years later to put the General’s rounded periods on record. 

After mentioning some skirmishes with the Kaffirs he concludes the 
letter with a quaint postcript :— 

‘‘ The Turkey Cocks here are pea green with a large row of teeth— 
Rather funny that—Hey ?”’ 

On Christmas Day, 1847, he writes to his mother :— 

‘*T shall begin by wishing you all many happy returns of the Day 
—What would I not give just to spend this evening with you all—I shall 
have one satisfaction when I sit down to my Xmas dinner (Beef and 
Biscuit) to know that this day in particular will call me to your minds 
and altho’ my seat is vacant and the hole in the pudding not so large 
I shall be thought of just as much as if I were present. .. Sir H. Smith 
inspected our Regt. and said ‘ that it was with pleasure that he found 
himself with his old comrades the ‘‘ Gallant Fighting Forty Fifth,’’ that 
he had seen them under the Noble Duke of Wellington gain those 
victories which now decorated our colours.’ ”’ 

. His next home letter, dated January 27th, :848, announces to his 
brother James the conclusion of hostilities :— 

“*The harassing but inglorious Caffre War is over and I am not 
sorry for it altho’ it cuts me down 1/6 a day War Pay. . . On the 7th 
of this month the Chiefs met Sir H. Smith when he dictated terms to 
them to which they all acceded by kissing his foot. .. He certainly 
is a most extraordinary Man. He heard that the Dutch are threatening 
an outbreak in Natal. He immediatly starts off and appears among the 
Dutch with only his interpretor and asks them what are their grievances 
for if they’ll only tell him he will settle it all without fighting. His 
going amongst them with only one person is a sort of thing takes with 
the Dutch. . ._ I must now tell you about my own welfare, since I came 
in from the field I have got the Charge of acompany. . . I can tell you 
one thing it is not by any means a usual thing for an ensign to get charge 
of a Company—pray excuse my vanity. Colonel has certainly 
behaved very well to me altho’ he is not a bustling enough Commanding 
Officer to please me. . ._ I must not close this letter without telling you 
dear Jemmy with what pleasure I read Mamma’s and Francises Accounts 
of your progress and conduct at school. It must be such a source of 
pleasure to our Dearest Mother and well does she deserve it. Ten 
thousand times do I thank her for the way in which I have been brought 
up and to that do I attribute my being so happy.”’ 
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PART II. 
The First Boer War. 


A few months after the end of the War of the Axe William 
Fleming found himself again on active service. 

The Boers of the Great Trek of 1836 distributed themselves over 
South Africa beyond the pale of the British Empire. Some settled 
in the country now known as the Orange Free State; others crossed 
the Drakensberg and endeavoured to colonize Natal. Each community 
was constantly in difficulties with the natives or with the British 
Government, which in 1848, on the petition of a considerable propor- 
tion of the burghers, annexed the Orange Free State. The malcon- 
tents rebelled, and with the assistance of a body of Natalian Boers, 
under the leadership of Pretorius, endeavoured to recover the annexed 
territory from the British. Such, in brief, was the situation in South 
Africa when William Fleming, not yet of age, marched out on his 
second campaign. 

From Fort Hare in Natal he writes to his mother on July 28th, 
1848 :-— 

‘**T have only just time to tell you the route arrived here an hour 
ago for Colesberg where the Dutch are in Rebellion. We march in 
the Morning and as the Officers are only allowed one Box I am at 
my wits end packing up all my things and trying to cram in a few 
necessaries, etc., etc., into this one box. We are going in regular 
light Marching order the men only taking one change rolled up in their 
Great Coats. The Boers are the other side of Colesberg and all the 
troops are to march there and wait the Arrival of Sir H. Smith who 
is coming up from Cape Town to take Command—Colesberg is 400 
miles from here so you see I start tomorrow with every prospect of a 
long march—I am very much pleased at seeing the Country and 
especially as I hear it is alive with game but you cannot tell how I 
am disgusted at the Idea of these long marches again. I had enough 
of them against the Kaffirs and I thought I was going to have a 
little peace at Fort Hare, do not think My dear Mother that 
I am for a moment unhappy, no quite the contrary but I would not 
be a true soldier if I did not grumble—I fully expect a little fighting 
when we do get there and am in great glee at the idea of its being 
under Sir Harry Smith.”’ 

His next letter is dated August 22nd from the ‘‘ Camp on Orange 
River,’’ probably at Norval’s Pont. 

“We arrived here after 21 days hard Marching having I should 
say come fully 300, but as this country is not measured it is impossible 
to tell except by the time we take marching—Sir H. Smith met us 
about a mile from the Camp and complimented the men on looking 
so well after so long a march, he said he would have us at them in 
less than a week, the Boers were intrenched on the opposite bank of 
the River but about three days ago they suddenly marched away and 
our spies say that they are about two days march further into the 
country—Sir H. Smith has been at the Riverside since dawn this 
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morning passing the men over on rafts which is rather a long business 
as the River is 300 yards broad and he has only two rafts which hold 
about 300 men each, the Rifles are crossing now and we are all in 
readiness so the moment the Bugle blows I close this letter—as soon 
as he has got all the troops across we march against the Boers camp 
but that will not be for a couple of days at least as I am sure it will 
take that to get the force here across, there are the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, gist, 45th and Rifle Brigade, a demi battery of artillery and 
one months supplies, which is a good lot to pass over so large a river 
on the small rafts—The Boers are about 1200 strong but I don’t think 
there will be a shot fired myself, if they meant to fight they would 
oppose us crossing the River today which would be their greatest 
advantage. However Sir Harry sweares he will make them all know 
who he is when he gets us all over. He is the most extraordinary man 
I ever met, he is all life and energy and works from daylight until 
dark. Swears most awfully at everyone from his Aid de camps down 
to the drummer boy—I hope you will be able to read this, it is scarcely 
worth the postage except to let you know I am well and in my glory 
campaigning under Sir H. Smith, love to my dear brothers and excuse 
this hasty scrach from your son William whilst waiting to cross the 
great Orange River.” 

From Bethany he writes on August 3oth, the day after the Battle 
of Boomplatz, to a brother officer left behind in Natal :— 

‘* As I know you will have so many accounts of the row we had 
yesterday I just sit down to scribble a line or two which will give you 
all the true one—very circumstantial. We were 5 days crossing the 
Orange River and on the 6th day we marched at day light making 
about 18 miles on the road to Bloemfontein. On the 3rd days March, 
that is yesterday, we had marched about 14 miles, when we came to a 
place called Boom Platz—and there the Dutch opened fire on us from a 
most beautifull position. 

‘The Cape Corps immediatly extended to the left, Dynely’s 3 
guns opened in the centre and the Infantry extended to the right and 
the Greacas! (I dont know how to spell it) on the right of all, they 
are all mounted about 300 of them and much the same as the Totties 
(Hottentots). Well, Sir, in this order Sir Harry called on us to 
advance and we drove them over two stoney hills and regularly put 
them to flight on the next flat. 

‘“* It was the hardest work I ever had in my life mounting the rocks 
and when we got on the top and going down the next side we had it 
from the opposite hill pretty sharp, we ran as hard as we could across 
the flat between the hills and up the one the Boers had retired to 
(fixing bayonets) and when we got to the top they were going like blazes 
across the flat—the Cape Corps could not get up to them but the guns 
followed up and made them run faster—Blenkinsop led us like a Man, 
but the skirmishing was anything but regular the rifles on the right 
of the line, we in the centre and gist on the left, but they all got 
mixed in the rush forward. (Here follows a list of casualties; 2 





1 A Griqua corps of native auxiliaries. 
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officers killed, 8 wounded; 12 men killed, 45 wounded) I suppose about 
50 Boers fell but there is no exact account—they say there were 800 
of them but I hardly think so many. We followed them up about 10 
miles Making a march of 24 miles altogether, two hours of which was 
hard fighting. We halted (as I said after 24 miles) about dark but 
the Waggons did not come up till very late, we moved on again at 
3 o’clock this Morning and arrived here about 10 having marched 20 
miles without a halt, in hopes of catching them but they are off like 
shots. It is now 4 in the afternoon and our Waggons have not yet 
come up. I am writing this in a Missionary Chapel where I found 
this bit of paper—I suppose we move on in the Morning but the men 
are much knocked up—they have had no breakfast yet except some 
fowls that we found at this station—Blenkinsop and I had one for 
breakfast which we had great fun killing—the foraging is the jolliest 
part of it all—we got plenty of eggs and fowls since we left the River 
—Tench sent a man yesterday morning to kill some fowls, he killed 
7 but the house belonged to a friendly Boer so the General had the 
man up and was going to flog him. Tench went and said he sent 
him, so the Man got off and Tench had to pay for the fowls. We had 
a great laugh at him about it, this happened about an hour before the 
fight.”’ 

He sends to his mother a copy in his own handwriting—and 
spelling—of Sir Harry Smith’s General Orders issued after the 
battle :— 

‘*The Commander in Cheif congratulates the gallant detachments 
of the corps under his command upon their brilliant acheviments in 
dislodging from one of the strongest Positions ever attacked, the rebel 
force consisting of nearly one thousand Men, well armed and organ- 
ized, altho’ in a Bad cause. 

‘* The Result has been the complete dispersion of the Rebels when 
every strong hold was successfully carried by the Bravery of the Cape 
Corps under Capt. Armstrong, the infantry under Major Beckwith 
and the artillery under Lieut. Dyneley, the whole being under the 
command of Lt. Col. Buller. 

‘‘ The Gallant Conduct of the Troops on this dashing occasion is 
equaled only by their exertions in crossing the great and unfordable 
Orange River with very slender means and the cheerfulness with 
which they have marched nearly 400 miles without Intermission. 

‘* Whether an Ennemy consists of rebels or of regular soldiers 
if his position be of the strongest possible nature and his conduct 
brave—the troops which dislodge him merit equal praise. 

‘* Our own loss has been severe, but 49 of the rebels were counted 
dead upon the field and their wounded must therefore have been con- 
siderable. Horses, arms and Equipments have fallen into our hands. 
The well-disposed population are flocking to our Camp, and it is 
believed that rebellion has ceased to exist. 

‘‘ The High Approbation of the Commander in Chief of the gallant 
conduct of Lt. Col. Buller and of the officers and Men under his 
command cannot be exceeded.”’ 

N 2 
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All William Fleming’s home letters from September, 1848, to 
April, 1849, are dated from Bloemfontein. 


‘* My Dearest Mother,’’ he writes 5 days after the battle, ‘‘ how shall 
I commence to write all that I have got to say to you about what has 
happened since I last wrote to you from the other side of the Orange 
River. I must however try and give you a long long letter. But first 


of ali 1 must beg of you, my darling mamma to thank God, before . 


going any further, for His kindness in preserving your son through his 
first action under Sir Harry Smith. 1 had better commence however and 
give you a regular account of the last month’s work which has been 
an eventful one in my life. As 1 told you in my letter from the banks 
of the Orange River We marched from Fort Hare on the 29th July and 
continued without halting untill we joined Sir Harry Smith’s camp at 
the Orange River on the 19th of August, thus being 22 days on the road 
which I should think was about 330 miles as we averaged about 15 miles 
a day-—I forget whether I mentioned in my last that as this was all thro’ 
friendly country I enjoyed the March very much. We had plenty of 
Shooting along the road not only of Birds but of the Antelope and Gnu. 
We were also well supplied with Milk, Butter, Eggs, etc., at different 
farms not that you must think the farms like England for those are gener- 
ally speaking about 15 or 20 miles apart and therefore it was the usual 
way to march from one farm to another, the reason of their being so far 
from each other is the want of water, and from which I can assure you the 
troops have suffered most dreadfully: We arrived at the Orange River 
camp where we found the General and some other regiments had arrived 
and the Boers lying in position on the opposite bank. They however 
retreated from their position suddenly one night and left us to cross the 
river unmolested into their country which we commenced doing next 
morning at Daylight. . . It took 5 whole days crossing the force over 
and as hard work as ever I saw. . . during those 5 days Sir Harry Smith 
never left the side of the River from daylight to sundown superintending 
the business himself. . . Sundown on the 5th day saw everything safe 
over and the first dawn on the following morning we were in full march 
on this place, Bloemfontein, which is the little town the Boers drove the 
English from and sent them all the other side of the river. We 
marched the first two days without anything extraordinary happening and 
on the 3rd day (29th August one month from the day we left Fort Hare) 
we marched as usual at day light. We went about 10 miles and halted 
for breakfast at some water. After Breakfast we moved on again about 
11 o’clock A.M. and we had gone about 4 miles, when on entering a 
sort of pass with rocky Hills on both sides we were saluted by a Tremen- 
dous shower of Bullets, but which luckily for us fell mostly short, 
the Boers being so impatient that they could not wait till we came well 
within range. The Artillery were Immediatly formed into Battery, the 
Infantry to ascend the Hill the Boers were on, and the Cavalry to get on 
the flat which leads round to the rear of the position; well, in this order 
we were brought into action, and the Infantry had the Rifle Brigade on 
the right, the 45th in the Centre and gtst on the left. The Guns kept up 
a heavy fire over the hill, while we rushed up it the best way we could. 
On gaining the top we saw the Boers going across a small flat between 
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us and another stony ridge which they took possession of and answered 
our fire with vengeance. We lay thus for about 1o Min. firing like mad, 
when Sir Harry Smith rode up and seeing that we had recovered breath 
after taking the first position, he called on us to give 3 cheers, fix bayonets 
and advance, which I need hardly say was obeyed instantly. It was 
coming down this hill and crossing the flat at the double that we suffered 
most from the fire of the rebels from behind the second position, two or 
three Min. saw us at the foot of the Hill and we lay down a second time 
for breath. Up the Hill again and on reaching the top saw a repition 
of the last, viz., the Boers taking possession of a third Hill, but this 
time we had a small river between us. The guns had now taken up 
position on the first hill we were attacked from and threw shell over our 
heads on to the third hill on which the Boers were, to cross the second 
flat and gain the foot of the last position was the work of a few moments, 
but at the river many poor fellows fell as they stopped to drink. I had 
three men wounded within 10 yards of me, as I was imploring them to 
move on and not to stop todrink. We gained the last Hill and saw the 
Rebels in full retreat across the next flat which extended for Miles—they 
were followed by the Cape Corps and the Guns but as the Boers are 
always Mounted they could not get at them. The guns tho” sent some 
shells after them, which did some damage. We then formed up again 
and marched on for 10 miles before we halted which we did at Sun down. 
. . . Sir Harry was wherever the firing seemed to tell most and when he 
saw a few falling and their comrades stopping to look at them he would 
ride up and shout ‘forward, boys, forward’! We moved on the same night 


‘about 4 past 2 o’clock in hopes of catching the Boers, but after a march 


of 20 miles we could see nothing of them, we halted about 10 o’clock 
A.M. and I slept almost from then until daylight next morning. .. We 
arrived here yesterday when the General took formal possession of 
Bloemfontein by firing 21 guns and ordered a halt today, the first rest 
we have had since we left Fort Hare. 1 officer and 60 men remain here 
and the rest of us march at daybreak tomorrow for Wynberg which is 
where the Boer camp is supposed to be and which is about 80 miles 
from here. A General Court Martial which sat here this Morning has 
sentenced two prisoners to death, one of them I am sorry to say isa 
deserter from our Regt. who was taken at the Action, the other is a Boer. 
We are all to parade in the morning before we march to see it carried 
in effect, and I can asure you the idea of it has so upset me and my 
hand shakes so, I had a good deal to do before I could bring myself to 
write to you—I would rather fight Boomplatz over again than go to 
parade in the’morning. . ._ I hear as soon as everything settles up here 
that the 45th is to be quartered here, I hope it will be the Case as this 
place is alive with Game and Lions to be found a mile or two from the 
post. We had Divine service read this Morning by Sir Harry Smith 
after which he made us a long speech and thanked us in the name of 
the Queen and the Duke of Wellington for our Conduct. .. He has 
offered £1000 for the head of Pretorious the head rebel and smaller 
rewards for the other leaders. Pretorious was present himself with about 
1000 men at Boomplatz. . . I must say adieu now, dear Mammy, as I 
have many little things to settle before dark such as getting clothes 
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mended would it could be done by your dear hands—I hope you will 
be able to read this for I (am) afraid I have made many many mistakes. 
I must acknowledge I am a little nervous today, I wish tomorrow was 
over.”’ 

Three weeks later he writes to his elder brother :— 

‘* There was one part of your letter that puzzled me very much and 
that was wishing me out of the 45th. If he will tell me any other 
Regt. more distinguished or any one act by which the fighting Forty 
Fifth have ever disgraced their Colours I am willing to leave them—As 
for the officers I am the best judge of the present set and better brother 
officers there could not be—I think even in our last little battle with the 
Boers the fact of the 45th having double the number of Men Wounded 
will show in what part of the field we were—I do not say this from vanity 
but just to show you whatever ’s opinion may be I have mine. I 
shall write to him when I have nothing to do and give him my opinion 
of a regiment I have now been with for two years. . . After our action 
at Boomplatz We paraded at daylight when the two prisoners taken at 
Boomplatz were shot—It was my first Military execution, I trust my last, 
but from the present state of the world I fear not—We marched strait 
from their graves to Wynberg.”’ 

In his next letter to his mother, dated October, 1848, William 
Fleming gives a sketch of his domestic arrangements and sporting 
pursuits : 

“* The Queens Fort which was begun here last month is just finished. 

. They are to commence the barracks soon but I have no interest in 

that as B. and I gave 20 pounds for a very nice house here with a sitting 
room—a bed room for each of us off it—two Spare rooms and a kitchen 
with a servants Room off it and a yard both before and behind the house. 
I would value the whole thing at about 100 pounds but the way we got 
it so very cheap was—the Ground within 400 yards of the Fort was to 
become Government Property and none to live on it but Military, this 
house happened to be within the Ground and belonged to a Civilian so 
B. in the Capacity of Commandant had to order the Man to quit and 
in doing so told him he would give him £20 for it which the owner 
thought better than nothing—B. then very kindly told me If I liked 
I could share it with him Paying half which I jumped at as I think 
that every month one lives in a tent in this Country is a year off your 
life—the sun bakes thro’ them so in the Day. 

** So you see that I have become the Part owner of a house, the only 
thing is that its standing on Government property we can sell it to none 
but Govt. servants. We have alsoa Hen house and 20 hens and another 
little house in the Yard which makes a Kennel for our Dogs—B. has 9 
Pointers and I have 3, so you may fancy we want a Kennel. Every day 
I am not on Duty I am out shooting somewhere and Really it is past 
description—You can see the Antilope or Deer from the door—But the 
shooting I like most is the Guinea Fowl—they are exactly the same bird 
as used to run about Coombe Grove tame—-when they see you they rush 
into the Cover and then you go in and get them up with the Dogs and 
upon my word I cannot fancy finer shooting. 
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‘* B. shot a lion the day, before yesterday but as luck would have it 
I was not with him—he killed him a very few miles from here. To give 
you an Idea of what Nimrods we become in the wilds of South Africa 4 
of us have subscribed and sent home for 100 Ibs. of Gun Powder between 
us. The Ostriches are dreadfully wild—I got within a mile of one the 
other day on the flats on horseback but as to get within shot it is quite 
out of the Question. The way the Traders get them is watching for their 
nests and then stealing on them in the Hills when they are sitting on the 
nest at night and even then you must send a bullet well into them before 
they stop running. . ._ I hear from Mrs. occasionally from King 
William’s Town.—She writes me such kind letters which is very nice 
to know you have one lady friend in a strange land—I have been scrib- 
bling just as if I was talking which I think is much the “‘ jolliest ’’ way 
of writing. . . God bless you all.’ 


A December letter is addressed to his brother Francis :— 

**T was indeed sorry to hear that Mamma had been suffering but 
however all right again ere you wrote—you must not let her puddle in 
the garden so much—And insist on this from me—Wait till I come home 
and I’ll make her take care of herself—in the meantime if I hear any 
more complaining I shall feel it my duty to write to her—issuing Regi- 
mental Orders as to the number of hour’s employed each day at the Hard 
Labor of picking up snails etc—and appoint you Lance Corporal to see 
that the spirit of the orders are fully carried out—Give her all these 
Impertinent Messages together with my dearest love. . . I need not say 
when my turn comes to go to Sandhurst how gladly I will embrace the 
opportunity of returning to England altho’ just at present (don’t be 
offended now) I would not leave this post if I could till I see a little more 
of the wild sports—It baffles all description. The day before yesterday I 
started at dawn to see what I could get—about noon I broke the leg of a 
fine old Bull Gnoo—I then chased him for about 5 miles across the desert 
as hard as ever my horse could go before he stood to bay—he then 
turned round—and put his head down determined to defend himself to 
the last—when a bullet between the eyes from my other barrel settled him. 
This is the second one I have shot—I cannot explain to you the excite- 
ment of killing one of these or in fact any of the wild animals, and the 
satisfaction of seeing a Wild Bull as it were lying dead at your feet away 
in the lone desert and the feat of killing him quite unaided—I have also 
killed two Bley Buck which are about the size of donkeys and stand to 
bay when wounded—The Spring buck which are about the size of the 
deer you see in Parks at home I have killed a good number of—I take the 
field tomorrow morning again, in fact I make it a point to go out as 
often as I can as it is sport I shall never again get.’’ 


To his ‘‘ Dearest and Beloved Mamma ”’ he writes on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, 1849, a letter full of personal touches :— 

‘““T well know that the first question of a fond Mother is after 
her absent son; I will answer it at once by saying that I am as usual 
in the best health and could not be happier except by your side. I 
am now approaching the age of Manhood and | know of no young 
man that has better reason to be thankful than I have. I have been 
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placed in a profession I love, a Regiment I like, sent to a climate that 
fortifies one’s constitution for a worse, I hope to be promoted before 
I am of age,-and I have a brilliant future open to me... I have 
made one rule which I know will give you pleasure, I mean I daily 
find an hour to read my Bible generally at night when all are gone 
to bed, and although I candidly confess that at times I read parts 
of it more from principal than pleasure I trust the day will come 
when it will prove the most interesting of all works. . I have 
become quite a Nimrod since quartered in Bloemfontein generally spend- 
ing 5 days in the 6 either hunting the Wild Animals or shooting. The 
Jatter | do not care about so much as the former as bird shooting is 
to be got all over the world but wild sporting to perfection only in 
the interior of Africa. Since I came here in September last I have 
killed 36 Wild Animals consisting of Gnoo, Hartebeest, Zebra, Hyena 
and Antilope. The greatest number of course are of the last named 
sort on account of their flesh being so good, the others are only hunted 
for the sport. I find I derive two great advantages from this sort 
of amusement, one is that the hard exercise agrees with me and the 
other is that the fatigues of the day always offer a good excuse for 
not joining any night shindies... I am at present reading 
Maxwell’s History of the Irish Rebellion of ’98 and which I find most 
interesting. I can hardly credit some of the cruelties he accuses our 
poor countrymen of. . . ._ I hope James’s success at school continues, 
his time for entering Cambridge is fast approaching, I begin to fancy 
myself a man when I talk of a younger brother at Cambridge.”’ 


The happy change which has come over the habits of the private 
soldier during the last sixty years is curiously illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘‘ There is one subject has puzzled me much since I have been 
in the Army and that is the extraordinary manner in which the British 
Soldier drinks—His only pleasure seems to be a glass of Grog and never 
happy till he is drunk. The many rewards held out in the shape of 
Promotion, Good Conduct Pay and Pensions seem to have but little 
effect, a man gets drunk, takes his punishment and as soon as released 
he is drunk again. A Glss of Brandy.and Water is a very reviving 
drink after a hard day’s work or a long march but the unaccountable 
way in which soldiers drink off glass after Glass is and ever will be 
to me a mystery. I regret to say that of late there has been a good 
deal of it going on among our men, who were all steady enough when 
they could not get it in Camp in Kaffirland but directly the drink is 
within their reach it leads to other crimes which in their sober moments 
soldiers never dream of. However I will say one thing for the 45 
men that sober or drunk they are most respectful to their officers.”’ 


The letter concludes with references to the Blue Frock Coat, the 
garment which like a variable star has been for so many years 
appearing and disappearing, and to his ever increasing love of sport :— 

‘*Is it not a great pity that they have done away with the Blue 
Frock Coat in the Infantry, one of mine which I have worn very little 
indeed is now quite useless to me and I do not know what sort of a 
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jacket it can be made into. There is no doubt that altho’ it is the 
prettiest dress in the service yet it is a most absurd one, in consequence 
of being a different colour from the men it makes the officers very 
conspicuous in any fighting. The way I have come to wear mine so 
little is that during the Kaffir war there was an order that no officer 
on any account whatever was to appear in blue. 

‘I often think if I got my choice to go home tomorrow I should 
be like a donkey between two bundles of hay. I go to bed and per- 
haps dream all night about dear home and fancy myself in some 
happy scene amongst you all again and when I awake I feel so 
disappointed and wonder how it is that I can have got thro’ three 
years without seeing you. Then again after breakfast when I get 
on my horse and go out surrounded by such beautiful herds of nature’s 
creatures I feel I could not leave such a country without regret. I 
really think I may conscientiously say that I never wished to be a 
rich man until I saw this part of the world, but then I did long 
to have a few pounds at my disposal in order that I might make a 
trip into the interior and visit the Elephant and the Giraffe in their 
wild haunts.”’ 

In April, 1859, the 45th returned to England and William Fleming 


retired from the service by the sale of his commission. 
[w.F.T.] 
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Précts from the German by Lieut.-COLONEL E. GUNTER, ?.5.C., 
(late) East Lancashire Regiment, 


who has signed any remarks by himself in footnotes below :—£.G. 





PREFACE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL v. Voss, the Editor, an officer on the active list, 
deplores in his short preface the loss of many colleagues whose valu- 
able services this publication has been deprived of from various causes, 
but announces that others have come forward to assist him. In 
accordance with the wishes of many readers he had hoped to keep 
to October 1st, the date fixed on for the termination of all Reports, 
so that the publication might take place three months earlier than 
hitherto, and he trusts this may be accomplished in future. But in 
the past year so many difficulties arose, so many changes in the 
Armies of Germany, Belgium and Italy were announced, and especi- 
ally in the Armies of the Balkan States and in Turkey, that it was 
found necessary to delay publication until a later date so that the 
latest reliable information in regard to these might be included. 


The Report is in four parts, and extends to 468 closely printed 
German pages (including the excellent index), and there are six photo- 
graphs, showing motor ambulances with stretchers, portable ‘‘ wireless ”’ 
stations, and three new airships, in the book. 


1The space in our JourNaL being strictly limited, I have not attempted to 
reproduce or epitomize the Organization Tables of any States as in former years, 
nor to do more than indicate very briefly some remarkable changes. As events 
in Mexico have drawn attention to the United States Army, I have added a short 
précis of this. But as the tactical remarks and progress in arms, etc., are more 
read by officers, I have given more space as before to these.—z.c. 
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PART I. 
ORGANIZATION, 


Austria-Hungary.—The Arch-Duke Franz Ferdinand, the 
heir apparent, was appointed Inspector-General of all the Austro- 
Hungarian forces on August 17th, 1913. The Austro-Hungarian 
Army comprises 16 army corps of 33 infantry divisions, and 76 
brigades. There are eight cavalry divisions. Besides these there 
are eight Austrian Landwehr infantry divisions, eight Hungarian 
infantry divisions and two Hungarian cavalry Landwehr divisions. 
The exact peace strengths are not published. 


Belgium.—The peace strength consists of three cavalry brigades 
and six infantry divisions, with artillery, engineers, medical services, 
supply and transport, cyclist and aircraft companies. In war the 
infantry strength can be doubled by forming second battalions. The 
active battalions would then be 20 officers and 1,056 N.C.O.’s and men 
strong. 

By the law of August 3oth, 1913, the principle of universal service 
was affirmed as it was in 1909. 


France.—The strength of the French Army is given in great detail 
which it is impossible to epitomize. The Three Years’ Service Bill 
for all branches of the service was passed on August 7th, 1913. After 
service in the Regular Army, 11 years in its Reserve, seven years 
in the Territorial Army and, lastly, seven years in the Territorial 
Reserve. It thus extends from October 1st of the year in which he 
is 20 years of age (completed) to his 48th year of age. The first 
Reservists are called out twice in their 11 years for 23 and 17 days 
respectively. The Territorials are called out for nine days’ exercise. 


Germany.—The organization and peace strength of the Army is 
regulated by the laws of March 27th, 1911, and July 3rd, 1913. In 
accordance with these its average peace strength was increased from 
November Ist, 1911, so that in the course of the financial year of 
1915 it might amount to 661,478 N.c.o.’s., rank and file, and this 
strength will be maintained until March 31st, 1916. The number of 
officers, medical and veterinary officers, and N.c.O.’s will be gradually 
settled by the Imperial Establishments Budget. 

The increased strength of the Army in 1913 is nowhere more 
noticeable than ‘in the cavalry; not only in the addition of cavalry 
units, but in the increased establishments of these. Seven cavalry 
regiments of five squadrons each have been raised in Prussia, and 
in Bavaria the fifth squadron has been added to each of the two 
cavalry regiments short of these. Each squadron will in future have 





The awful tragedy of the brutal and cruel assassination of the Arch-Duke 
and his devoted wife at Serajevo on June 28th, 1914, has evoked sympathy 
throughout Europe. A biographical notice of the late Arch-Duke will doubtless 
appear in the Report for this year (1914).—£.c. 
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a peace strength of 150 men and 145 horses. So now the German 
cavalry can on mobilization at once march off to war without awaiting 
remounts. No reservists will be required to fill up the cadres. The 
whole of the cavalry is thereby more quickly mobilized in the first 
few days of a campaign. 


Horses.—Fewer horses were allowed to be cast in 1913, as more 
were required owing to the cavalry augmentation. A large number 
of horses of the required age for remounts were also purchased in 
the country and each squadron received 10 per cent. of these. 


Great Britain.—No less than 26 pages of the Reports are taken 
up with those on the British Army at home, in India, and in the 
Colonies. They are written by Lieut.-Colonel Le Juge, who has made 
the subject a special study. The sources are the Army Estimates, 
the debates in Parliament, the Army Review, the Annual Report for 
1gtI-12, the Revue Militaire, the Militar Wochenblatt, etc. It is, of 
course, needless to epitomize these. 


Italy.—The Report gives in detail the peace formation of the 
Italian forces and states that official returns gave the following figures 
for the war strength of trained troops: Officers in active Army, 15,001 ; 
officers of Reserve and permanent militia, 14,256; Territorial Militia, 
3,633; officers of auxiliary services, 1,654; other reserve officers, 7,174: 
N.c.o.’s and men: Standing Army, 298,448; reservists, 491,607; 
active Militia, 328,601; Territorial Militia, 2,281,802. On the whole 
nearly three and a half millions of officers and men available. But 
there is still a want of officers, and for colonial service 791 are required. 
The peace strength is to be increased by about 27,000 men. This 
will be effected by a stricter application of the law of service—two 
years for all. Those hitherto bound to serve one year only will now 
serve two years, and those of the second category, hitherto required 
to put in six months actual service only, will now be required to 
serve for one year. But the opposition of the Radical element in 
Parliament has to be reckoned with. The field artillery is still under- 
going reorganization. 

There are 12 army corps of 25 infantry divisions, 48 brigades, 
96 regiments, 288 battalions. There are Colonial troops in Erithrea, 
and Italian Somaliland. A special permanent force is to be established 
in Libya (authorized in June, 1912). It comprised 27 battalions 
infantry, five squadrons cavalry, 12 batteries field artillery, 12 batteries 
mountain artillery, 12 batteries fortress artillery, six companies of 
engineers. These troops have had war experience. The present 
force there will gradually be reduced to these proportions. 


United States of America, 1912—13: STRENGTH AND ORGANI- 
ZATION.—The Regular Army consists of 30 infantry regiments, each 
of three battalions (four companies) and one machine gun section, two 
machine guns (Benet-Moxié system) per regiment; 1 Porto Rica 
regiment of two four-company battalions; 15 cavalry regiments, each 
three squadrons of four troops and one machine gun section as above; 
six field artillery regiments (one horse artillery, two mountain gun), 
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three light field gun regiments, each regiment of three batteries. All 
batteries have four guns only. The horse artillery batteries have 
3-inch guns, the mountain batteries 2.95-inch howitzers. The latter 
is being rearmed with an improved 3-inch howitzer carried by five 
mules; of the light field batteries two are armed with a 3-inch gun 
and a 3.8-inch howitzer (60-pounder). The 5th Regiment has a 
4.7-inch gun and howitzers and one 6-inch gun (120-pounder) intended 
to form the nucleus of the heavy artillery of the field army, and the 
re-armament of the whole of the artillery has been some time in 
progress. There are 46 officers and 1,212 men in the signalling service. 


Two infantry and two cavalry regiments are negroes under white 
officers. The Philippine Scouts number 180 officers, 5,732 men. 
There are 75 Indian Scouts also. 


The engineers number 213 officers, 1,942 men. A field company 
has three officers and 159 men; an infantry regiment (three battalions) 
has 50 officers, 870 men; an infantry company has three officers, 65 men ; 
a cavalry regiment of three squadrons has 50 officers, 855 men; a 
cavalry troop has three officers, 50 men; the horse artillery battery 
(four guns) has five officers, 150 men; the light field battery (four 
guns) has five officers, 133 men. 


The organized Militia (National Guard) consisted in 1912 of 139 
regiments of infantry, 74 troops of cavalry, 48 batteries of field 
artillery, 22 engineer companies, 120 companies of coast defence 
artillery. Altogether about 9,100 officers and 112,643 men. But of 
these latter only 80,000 can be considered partly trained. 


To mobilize the 16 divisions theoretically required for home de- 
fence 300,000 men and 700 guns would be required. 


The total strength in the United States was 3,507 officers and 
60,580 men. There were 684 officers and 16,691 N.C.O.’s and men 
in the Philippines, including Scouts, out of a total in different countries 
of 4,650 officers and 86,811 N.c.o.’s and men. In March, 1913, were 
mobilized near Galveston, in Texas, under command of Major-General 
Carter, the troops of the 2nd Division—4th, 5th, and 6th Infantry 
Brigades, 6th Cavalry Regime: , the 4th Field Artillery Regiment, 
one battery of heavy field a. .ilery, three Aegean field companies, 
one signal company, one ambulance company, one field hospital, 
one flying squadron, eight officers and 40 men with eight aeroplanes. 
Altogether about 11,000; the mobilization took about a fortnight. 

The permanent establishment of two base hospitals only is 
kept up in time of peace. But clearing hospitals, field hospitals, and 
ambulance companies, etc., can rapidly be organized. 

The sanitary condition of the army is improving each year. 

Many desertions took place (4 per cent.), of which one-quarter 
were recaptured, £10 per head being paid for recovery. 

The Panama Canal forts are said to be armed with ten 4-inch and 
twelve 6-inch guns with disappearing carriages; twenty-eight 12-inch 
mortars, twenty 5.7-inch movable howitzers and a monster 16-inch 
gun, carrying a shell weighing 2,400 Ibs. 
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PART II. 
REPORTS OF THE SEPARATE BRANCHES OF MILITARY ART, 
INFANTRY AND COMBINED TACTICS, &C., IN 1913. 


1—WAR EXPERIENCE AND QUESTIONS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


This interesting chapter is written by the celebrated writer on Tactics, 
Major-General Balck, but the short space at our disposal only admits 
of the following brief epitome. 


THE WAR IN THE BALKANS, 1912-13.1 


THE War in the Balkans teaches us that united action of the State, 
its policy, the Army, and the nation, well prepared in good earnest 
for the actualities of the case, are necessary to success with honour. 
Only then can a State find the ways and means of imposing its will 
on every hostile Power. The cause of the overthrow of the Turkish 
Army was entering on the early engagements of the war with badly 
trained and equipped new levies, deficient in vital requirements, of 
food and ammunition. Defeat was certain with only two or three 
officers per battalion, even if the Bulgarians had not been in superior 
numbers. But at Lule Burgas 98,000 Bulgarians with 360 guns 
were opposed to 50,000 Turks with 250 guns. The Bulgarians in 
the first campaign determined to act offensively only. By a rapid 
advance and vigorous attack they gained the impulse of the initiative 
and preponderance in the first encounter-battles. The Bulgarian 
methods of attack were characterized by rapid advance in wide, 
extended order until infantry fire was opened in many lines of extended 
skirmishers at 20 to 30 paces distance, with the desire to come quickly 
to the use of the bayonet. At the same time the spade was, when 
necessary, made good use of. No co-operation between artillery and 
infantry is observed. But whenever their artillery caused the Turkish 
fire to slacken, their offensive spirit led them to rush forward on a 
wider front. The necessity of preparation by fire had, however, been 
thoroughtly impressed on them, and they only attacked with the bayonet 
when the enemy had begun to give way. All the combats confirm 
the experience that successful attack on an enemy in position can 
only be carried on by carrying the fire wave forward under close 
co-operation of all arms. 

Lule Burgas is noteworthy for a skilful attack of the Bulgarian 
6th Infantry Division at Turkbey and of the 4th Infantry Division 
at Karaagatsch, which brought about a decision on the northern flank. 
The neglect to pursue cost the Army the repulse before the Tschadalja 





1 Briefe aus dem Balkan Kriege, 1912-13, von Mach, Eisenschmidt, M.4. 

2The literature of the war is more numerous than trustworthy. In Germany 
reliance is placed on Lieut.-Colonel Immanuel’s ‘“‘ Balkan Krieg,’ 1912-13 (May 
roth, 1913), Militar Zeitung, November 6th, 1913.—£.c. 
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position. The leading here shows that the troops were not capable, 
without the support of war ships, of successful attack on a fortified 
position, and leaving the heavy artillery behind for the siege of 
Adrianople was bitterly expiated. This necessitated approaches by 
night in order to attack at dawn. But actual night attacks were not 
made. Thus time was given for the defenders to recover. If the 
attacker merely uses the darkness to avoid losses that would be 
increased by day, he gives away the offensive spirit of his troops. 
Only troops that are ready to be killed by day can overcome the 
difficulties of night attack. The necessity of practising the attack on 
entrenched positions’ is proved by this war. Peace manceuvres, 
habituating troops of all arms to work together, and careful, close, 
reconnaissance are required. The Bulgarian Field Artillery did not 
come up to expectation. The cavalry failed, except the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, under Colonel Tanew. 


GENERAL MATTERS. 


The writer sketches the different views of French and German 
authorities on the attack, and says that a modern battle will become 
more than ever a ‘“‘ struggle for the flanks,’’ and even when attempt 
is made to break through the centre the flanks must be at least 
threatened. In future wars this will be accomplished by thinly occu- 
pied frontal demonstration, and by echeloning reserves in strength on 
the flanks. But, if penetration be aimed at, the piercing of the centre 
must be carried out on a wide front, and the rolling-up of the defeated 
portion must energetically and promptly follow. 

The provision of howitzers for each infantry division should 
facilitate the task of the attackers. 

Defence.—The German method of defence favours a single 
defensive line with troops disposed in groups, and seeks to bring 
about a decision by launching the general reserve at the most favour- 
able moment against an attacking flank. The French do not hesitate 
to occupy rallying positions on the line of retreat, occupying support- 
ing points, whence they make frequent counter-attacks to wear out 
the attackers until the time comes for a powerful counterstroke with 
the general reserve. It is considered that the use of aeroplanes in 
war will neutralize the so-called advantages that advanced positions 
have been said to possess, of keeping the enemy’s reconnaissance and 
observation further back. They are of advantage if the enemy can 
be deceived as to the real position occupied, etc. Observation from 
aircraft enables a deeper, more far-reaching reconnaissance to be made 
in completion of what the cavalry can accomplish, but is dependent 
on favourable weather, on daylight, on the mechanical power of their 
engines and on motor spirit, so that they cannot replace cavalry for 
this work. Observation cannot reproduce the personal impress that 
personal contact with the enemy gives. 

Bicycle Companies.—The new bicycle company of the 18th 
Jager (Rifle) Battalion is intended to strengthen the cavalry division. 
All such must be formed and trained in peace. They are, of course, 
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dependent on roads. In France each of the ten Cavalry Divisions 
has a group of three companies attached. They take up singly 750 
metres of roadway, in pairs 390 metres, in threes 270 metres. The dis- 
tance between cycles is 2.25 metres (24 yards). In eight to ten hours 
they can travel 100 to 130 kilometres (624 to 814 miles), reckoning 
nine and a half miles an hour! Their objects are to safely reach 
favourable fire positions to support and protect the flanks of the 
cavalry while it is manoeuvring, to support it in dismounted action, 
and facilitate its progress in difficult ground, to relieve the cavalry 
in defence of their billets and assembly on ‘‘ wireless’’ stations, and 
to undertake the protection of their guns. Cyclist companies should 
rarely be used in independent enterprise. It is considered that to 
give the cyclist company machine guns would tend to hamper its 
mobility. In Norway it is believed that cyclists would play an 
important part in guerilla warfare. In the winter they work on snow- 
shoes. On skis they can do about four and a half miles an hour. 
In Austria the cyclist companies are organized in three sections of 
30 men. 

Machine Guns.—In Austria, Russia, and Bulgaria, it is 
considered that machine guns are only efficient when protected by 
shields. They are then safe, except from artillery. They should 
then reserve their fire unless the command is given for concealed or 
covering fire. They are of use with the van for early action. They 
should then be withdrawn in good time for the further purposes ot 
the infantry fight. The destruction of the machine guns should be 
left to the artillery, the difficulty being to locate them, especially those 
having air-cooling chambers, for these do not betray their position 
as the steam arising from water coolers does. In any case they must 
be searched out and destroyed, otherwise the advance by rushes of 
strong attacking infantry bodies at medium and close range will be 
impracticable. 

INFANTRY TACTICS. 


France. —The Chief of the General Staff, General Joffre, says 
the infantry manceuvres too much and does not attack quickly enough. 
The advance by rushes of individual men has rightly been discon- 
tinued by now, the skirmishers move forward in too rigid formation 
in long, thin lines. The artillery must work in larger groups. General 
Dubail, the new member of the higher War Council, demands more 
importance being assigned to the offensive spirit and the strong sup- 
port of every forward movement by machine guns, and especially by 
artillery. He counsels more exercises in the field, and none without 
a hostile force, also beginning the musketry training earlier. He 
opposes the tendency to break up the battle into combats of mixed 
detachments. 

Detailed instructions for the organization and employment in 
battle of machine guns are given. The machine gun section (pack 
mules) follow the firing line, firing only when it is necessary to assist 
it in pressing forward, or when favourable targets present themselves. 
They follow the storming party into a captured position, and above 
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all they are to be used to repulse a flank counter-attack. In defence 
they take the place of many rifles in the firing line, leaving more 
men available for counter-attack. They accompany the latter. They 
are not much used for sweeping approaches, and, as they are especially 
required at close range, great care is to be taken that they remain 
efficient to the last. Escorts are not required for them except in very 
close country, to avert surprises. 


Germany.—In his ‘‘ Gesammelte Werke,’’ Field-Marshal Count 
von Schlieffen developed in his essay, ‘*‘Cannae,’’? von Moltke’s 
annihilation ideas. He starts from the basis that the broad strategic 
front is decisive, as it admits of outflanking. It presumes numerical 
superiority. It advances against an enemy drawn up on a narrower 
front, with, however, greater depth. The overwhelming wing works 
round the threatened flank, the cavalry round the rear. This is the 
most effectual method, but also the most risky. 

Most generals, and nearly all inferior officers, shrink from the 
danger of the detached portions being defeated before they can re- 
unite, and seek to re-unite them, not on the battlefield, but, as long 
as possible, before the battle. This would be to renounce all chance 
of decisive victory. They must rest content with a much slighter 
success or perhaps with none at all. The French, however, say ‘‘ that 
the more daring method presupposes an enemy possessed of no mobility 
or one who will at once fall into the trap set for him.’’ This method 
is one of inflexible rigidity, excludes manoeuvring and requires for its 
success freedom from hindrance. It is certainly imposing, but though 
it may have led to the retreat of Benedek, and have discouraged the 
Austrian Army, yet that army will conquer, whose commander can 
‘* behold unmoved the approach of masses, and whose troops know how 
to manceuvre.’? The French await attack with narrower front and 
greater depth, pushing forward an army advanced guard, and holding 
an army general reserve back, to keep the troops more in hand, until 
the enemy’s intentions are known with greater certainty, so that errors 
owing to false intelligence, etc., may be easier rectified. The danger, 
however, of having to adapt your movements to those of your enemy 
is obvious. 

COMBINED TACTICS IN 1913. 


The Report gives a resumé of the manoeuvres held in 1913 in 
Austria-Hungary (in the wooded, hilly country of Southern Bohemia), 
in France (on the Garonne), in Germany (south-east of Breslau), and 
Great Britain. 

The use of airships and aeroplanes for reconnaissance is briefly 
touched on. No especially novel features seem to have been brought 
to light. It was assumed in the German manceuvres that both flanks 
of the attacking forces were supported, so that the skill of the higher 
commander had to be shown in bringing his troops into incessant 
contact with the enemy and in conquering him by bold, continuous 
frontal attack instead of by surrounding him. In seven army corps the 
troops manceuvred against a marked enemy. 


VOL. LIX. ° 
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The French manceuvres are outlined and somewhat disparaged. 
The concluding criticism of the Royal manoeuvres in England, as 
given by the Chief of the Staff, are touched on, and recent additions 
to the English Field Service Regulations as regards the air service, 
reconnaissance, etc., are mentioned, as well as the alteration in regard 
to a general advanced guard. The Army Order of the 16th September 
reorganizing infantry battalions in four companies is noticed, but not 
commented on. It says current views as to infantry tactics find expres- 
sion in Brig.-General Haking’s ‘‘ Company Training.’’ 





CAVALRY TACTICS, 1913. 


The daily Press, and even certain military writers, gave expression 
to the view, while the war in the Balkans was going on, that cavalry 
had played but a subordinate part in this war, and that the import- 
ance of cavalry as one of the chief arms had diminished. Now that 
well-sifted accounts of at least the first Balkan War are forthcoming, 
the contrary opinion prevails among well-informed professional 
men. It is recognized that the cavalry, in spite of its numerical 
weakness, did good service and, in part, exercised a decisive influence 
on the course of events. Hada numerous, well-led cavalry been forth- 
coming it would have played a decisive part in this war. As regards 
the lance and sword, the balance of opinion is in favour of the former, 
at all events for the front ranks. 

In Germany and Austria cyclist detachments have been perma- 
nently attached to cavalry units. In Russia this has not been done, 
probably owing to the want of first-class roads. The introduction of 
three years’ service in France will increase its strength of cavalry 
by about one-fifth. 

The Turkish Cavalry Division consisted of three cavalry brigades, 
each of two regiments, with horse artillery and machine gun detach- 
ments. But its strength was constantly changed and when the 
Tschataldja position was reached it had lost two-thirds of its numbers. 
One regiment only carried lances. All were armed with modern Mauser 
carbines carried across the back. The divisional commander was a 
patriotic, first-class officer, whose boldness, decision and fortitude 
under difficulties were praised by all. 

During the unfortunate battle of Kirk Kilisse the cavalry division 
covered the left flank in the flight to the line Lule Burgas—Baba Eski. 
In the fighting at the latter place it drew off considerable forces by 
its flank attack with artillery and rifle fire on the Bulgarian right 
wing, and it was owing to this that the Turkish left wing was enabled 
to reach the Tschataldja position with comparatively little loss. On 
the Bulgarian side three Armies were formed. Each Army had a 
Cavalry Brigade assigned to it; the rest of the cavalry was formed 
into a cavalry division. It seems never to have had more than four 
cavalry regiments in it. It had some machine. guns but no horse 
artillery with it. It was chiefly employed in reconnoitring forward 
towards Kirk Kilisse and, thanks to the aid of the Bulgarian peasantry, 
did geod work. But it effected nothing in the way of pursuit after 
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the battle, though a splendid opportunity presented itself. After the 
battles the whole of the Bulgarian cavalry was, in fact, kept back, 
so even after successful engagements they never knew where the 
enemy had gone, and when, after days of delay, the inhabitants told 
them where they had taken up their fresh positions, much time was 
lost in changing the front of the whole Army, etc. The Turks were 
thus able to recover guns, etc., that had been abandoned. Neither was 
the Turkish cavalry division attacked and driven off the field. The 
3rd Bulgarian Cavalry Division was, however, an exception to this. 
Attached to the 2nd Bulgarian Army, it did good work under the 
command of Colonel Taneff. Its dismounted action against one 
wing of the Turkish Army was effective and almost decisive. It 
succeeded later on in the investment of Adrianople on the south side 
and at Dadeagatsch. All this is briefly described and the success 
eso attributed to the initiative and energy of this excellent cavalry 
eader. 

The Servian Cavalry Division is praised. It had already been 
formed in peace of four cavalry regiments under the command of 
Prince Arséne, a brother of the King, and did good service. 


CAVALRY IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


Austria-Hungary.—It has been decided to raise two new Land- 
wehr regiments of lancers, and to increase the establishments of exist- 
ing formations, especially of the divisional cavalry. The introduction 
of a bayonet for dismounted action has been decided on,! good results 
having followed the permanent attachment of cyclist companies to 
the cavalry division in the manceuvres. It is probable that sufficient 
cyclist companies will be raised to give each cavalry division one in 
case of war. 


France.—No arin has benefited more than the cavalry by the intro- 
duction of the three years’ service.2 Commandant Lavigne-Delville 
exposed the detriment to the efficiency of cavalry caused by the two 
years’ service experiment. This may be commended to the study of 
those in Germany who demand two years’ service for its cavalry. 
Great cavalry manceuvres, in which three cavalry divisions and two 
infantry brigades took part, were held near Sissone in September, 
1913. These were not of especial interest. 

Great Britain.—The new Cavalry Training, 1912, has taken 
into account the experiences of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Treating of, in one small volume, equitation, the handling of weapons, 
organization, etc., in peace in Part I., and of its employment in war 
in Part II., instead of in separate volumes, as in the German Regula- 
tions, the English text is far more comprehensive. The Report gives 
a succinct account of the principles embodied in the battles. 


1The sword will then be attached in its scabbard to the saddle. 
2There are 10 cavalry divisions (26 cavalry brigades) on the peace strength of 
the Army. 
3 The Austria-Hungarian and German cavalry serve for three years with the 
Colours.— &.G. 
02 
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Italy.—The Italian cavalry serve for two years only. The Report 
as to their training and efficiency are not favourable. 


Russia.—It is very interesting to remark that an increase of cavalry is 
demanded, as recent wars have shown you can never have too much 
of it in an army, notwithstanding the advent of aeroplanes and the 
improved methods of communication. The question of having per- 
manent cavalry divisions in peace is being briskly discussed. It is a 
subject of complaint that owing to the concentration of Russian cavalry 
on the western frontier the corps on the eastern frontier and in the 
interior have hardly sufficient for their peace manceuvres. 


FIELD ARTILLERY TACTICS,-. 1913. 


The artillery combat is proved to be necessary from the fact that 
in the majority of cases during the late war infantry attack only suc- 
ceeded where the attacking artillery had first obtained the preponder- 
ance over that of the defenders. Combined artillery and infantry fire 
was necessary to keep down the defenders’ infantry fire. 

Mass fire of artillery again asserted itself in principle. Concealed 
positions justified their existence and their necessity in the war in the 
Balkans. Use was made of these, which was in part successful, in 
the support of the infantry attack. Open positions should only be 
taken up where the object of the engagement cannot be attained out of 
covered positions. 

In covered positions artificial cover proved very useful. 

Concentration of fire, which was often rejected as impracticable, 
is necessary in order to produce decisive effect, at a decisive place. The 
best effects are produced by the combination of frontal and enfilade 
fire. 

Brigade commanders and battery commanders should be given a 
wide latitude by the higher commanders in order that they may suc- 
cessfully engage the targets assigned to them, which are often only 
visible for a short time. 

The use of common shell with time fuses was shown to be neces- 
sary in engaging artillery. 

The support of infantry by portions of the artillery at close range 
led in most cases to the entire destruction of the advancing batteries 
when this was attempted in the face of hostile, unsubdued artiflery. 
But it succeeded when made under cover of their own superior artillery. 

Mountain guns are especially adapted to accompany infantry be- 
cause they are very mobile and can easily, because of their curved fire, 
find cover without being hampered therein in effect 

Enfilade and oblique fire are especially effective. For these close 
approach is necessary. Heavy artillery are necessary with a field 
army. They are especially required to combat at distant range hostile 
guns of inferior calibre which cannot reply at those ranges. They are 
also useful to cover the deployment of one’s own force. Even under 
unfavourable conditions of ground, etc., the Heavy artillery was 
successfully brought into action. 
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It was found that more ammunition was used than heretofore, and 
increased supply arrangements as well as economy in use are indicated 
as necessary. The Turkish artillery was insufficiently supplied. 


Aeroplanes were not used for artillery observation in the Balkan 
War. All are agreed, however, as to their necessity, as influencing 
field artillery tactics. Reconnaissance of hidden ground was shown 
by experiments made by most Powers in 1913 to yield important 
results. But the actual observation of fire effect in order to improve 
direction of the fire was only carried out in one battery. The diffi- 
culty experienced at manceuvres was in indicating the results of the 
observations to the firing batteries. Searching for field-messages 
thrown down lost much time. It has been proposed to wrap these 
up in a sort of smoke-ball, which will indicate the place where it lies. 
Experiments to perfect the reporting service are being made.} 


ARTILLERY PROGRESS IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


Austria - Hungary.—The progress of the artillery in 1913 was but 
slow. It seems to be in contemplation to add two ammunition wagons 
to the four guns with teams of the field batteries in peace. An in- 
crease in the strength of the field artillery regiments from five batteries 
to six, and a substantial increase of the mountain artillery is also 
intended. The heavy artillery of the field army is to be modernized 
by the introduction of a new howitzer in place of the old 15-cm. of 
1899-1911 (5.9-in.). In 1913 great attention has been paid in Austria 
to artillery practice against airships and aeroplanes. Artillery officers 
think that common shell is more effective against these, owing to the 
sharp-edged splinters and the greater moral effect the more powerful 
detonation causes. 

Bulgaria.—Though armed with modern Q.F. guns in the late 
war the Bulgarians were not supplied with smokeless powder, so the 
position of their guns was soon betrayed. In the early battles and also 
at Tschataldja they failed to locate the Turkish artillery, so the latter 
gained the preponderance. They were sometimes more successful 
against the Turkish infantry, but in the early battles the impetuosity 
of the Bulgarian infantry did not admit of their awaiting the support 
of their guns, so that there was no real co-operation. At Tschataldja 
they gave no decided support to their infantry. 


France.—On October ist, 1913, a new edition of the Reglement 
provisiore de manceuvre de l’artillerie en campagne appeared, and new 
regulations for the engagement of covered positions in co-operation 
with observers in aeroplanes were embodied in it. The officer com- 
manding the artillery of a force is alone empowered to demand the 
assistance of aerial observers during an engagement. Only a few 
aircraft can be at his disposal. He must exercise great care in assign- 
ing the work he wishes the reconnoitrers to perform. This must always 
accord with the tactical requirements of the situation, and be confined 


1 A brief note as to bombardment by dropping bombs from airships will be 
found further on under ‘ Fortification.’’—x.c. 
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within as-small an area as possible. Their chief value lies in their 
co-operation in the observatien of hostile covered positions. They are 
most useful at medium artillery ranges, and when the observing officers 
are experienced in artillery work and observation. In principle com- 
mon shell is used when firing, aided by the observation of airmen, the 
smoké of the bursting charge facilitating this. The technical details show- 
ing how this process is carried out are given on pp. 300-301 of the original. 
We have not space for these. The Minister of War has ordered 
General Officers Commanding to practise mass-firing more. In fact, 
there is a strong tendency in the French Army to return to the massing 
of guns. At the manoeuvres, 1913, owing to the teams being required 
for other services, this was not practised enough. The artillery were 
employed in accordance with modern ideas: masses, covered positions, 
and deployment in groups were the rule, open positions were only 
taken up where necessary for the support of the infantry. Some bat- 
teries were, however, uselessly pushed forward into the firing line. 

The Heavy artillery was generally only employed by orders from 
headquarters of each force.! 


In August, 1913, the following new Umpire Rules were issued 
from the French War Office :— 

Infantry fire (unless enfilade) is not considered effective at long 
range. 

Artillery fire is considered effective up to 4,000-5,000 metres against 
troops in close and regular formation. When these formations are 
broken up into small irregular bodies the effect is much lessened. 
The effect of artillery against skirmishers covered and lying down is 
uncertain. In estimating fire effect combined action with infantry is 
to be appreciated. The success of an assault depends on continuous 
mutual support of infantry, machine-gun and artillery fire. 


Russia.—New battery exercises have followed on the Battle practice 
of Field Artillery, published in 1912. The fighting battery consists 
ef eight guns and limbers, eight ammunition wagons, two telephone 
wagons. The battery reserve consists of eight ammunition wagons, 
one carrying the portable observation ladder. The detachment is of 
eight men, three of whom ride on the limber, five on the ammunition 
wagons. The reserve works in close concord with the fighting battery. 
The walking pace is three and a quarter to four miles an hour, the trot 
is eight miles an hour. The normal distance between guns in action 
is 234 yards. Each battery has 11 mounted and 10 dismounted men 
for reconnaissance, etc. 

We have not space to reproduce the details of the drill given. 


Servia.—The Servian field artillery was well trained and well equipped 
for the late war, and contributed much to the success of its army. The 
reconnoitring and communication service was apparently well organ- 
ized. They chose for the most part covered positions and understood 


1The Army and Navy Gazette of June 6th, 1914, says, 15 batteries of Heavy 
field guns (4.2-in.) are to be issued. Their range is over 10,000 yards.—£.G. 
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the art of concentrating the fire of several batteries for combined effect. 
They soon gained the preponderance over the Turkish batteries every- 
where, as these preferably selected positions in the open, and were short 
of ammunition. 


FIELD ENGINEERING IN 1913. 


The principle of having only one defensive line fortified, as laid 
down in the German regulations, is recognized as the correct one else- 
where also. In Switzerland and also in Japan one who took part in most 
of the fights for positions in the Russo-Japanese War notices this. The 
Russians, on the other hand, are inclined to the French view of several 
defensive lines. But, as a German writer has expressed it, ‘‘ he who 
while fighting is always casting a ‘sly glance’ backwards and think- 
ing how he can reach a second position with a whole skin is already 
half beaten.’? Major-General Mayer proposes the following arrange- 
ment of a defensive position :—As he considers that observation from 
aeroplanes may obviate the difficulty of locating the exact position of 
the defenders’ shelter trenches, and he thinks a distinct difference 
should obtain in the defence against distant fire and against the close 
attack and assault. He constructs an advanced line of fire trenches for 
defence against the close attack, and 100 metres behind this a second 
row of cover trenches, connected by approaches with the front line. 
Both are dug out on the front slope of a hill below the crest, the 
rear or cover trench being about 200 metres in front of the line of 
guns just behind the crest. He proposes to have no wire entangle- 
ments as obstacles, because these would be easily seen and give away 
the position; but to have land-mines constructed 150 metres in front 
of the front fire-trenches. Machine-gun sections should deliver frontal 
and oblique fire between the land-mines and the front line of fire- 
trenches to meet the close attack. Also machine-guns for more distant 
frontal fire effect should be in position behind the line of cover-trenches. 
Machine-guns in pairs should also be placed for flanking fire in or 
behind the shelter-trench for the close defence. This system cannot 
be spoken of as multiplying the defensive lines. It is a single line, if 
you consider that the second trench is simply a line of trenches arranged 
as a cover-trench for defence from distant fire. The designer pictures 
to himself the course of the action thus: The airmen have from their 
great height only been able to observe the ground very generally. 
The machine-guns being easily masked would remain unnoticed. The 
guns and rear line of machine-guns open fire, say, at 1,500 metres, 
against the hostile infantry advancing cautiously to the attack. The 
line of defenders told off for distant fire would only open fire when the 
attackers reinforce strongly, then they use rapid fire. No shot is fired 
out of the front fire-trenches until the attackers come within 300 yards. 
Then the machine-guns in the front line open fire and oblige the 
attackers to bring up field guns to engage them. The men in the 
front shelter-trench fire open fire when the attackers are about 150 
metres off, and the mines have begun to act. This would be the 
moment for the counterstroke by the reserve, which has been kept 
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back concealed. The decisive line of defence is thus undiscovered until 
the decisive moment, which the defender utilizes to repulse the attack.! 

As regards the occupation of localities, these have regained partly 
their old place owing to the experiences of the Russo-Japanese War,? 
but skilfully constructed closed field works, etc., appear to be gradu- 
ally assuming a higher place in field defences. In the Russian regu- 
lations these are conspicuous. Their old opponents the Japanese also 
conclude that, in certain circumstances, field works are necessary ad- 
juncts to an entrenched position. They favour the oval form in plan, 
with epaulements and covered trenches surrounded by wire entangle- 
ments. The whole group is lozenge-shaped and the front fire-trenches 
are connected with the covered trenches in the interior by covered 
communications. The Swiss regulations‘ also lay great stress on field 
works. The supporting points are generally from 600 to 1,000 metres 
apart. It is considered that the intervening spaces can easily be over- 
run, especially at night, by the attackers, and that the redoubts furnish 
strong points even in a line already occupied by the enemy which 
facilitate the recapture of the position. The Swiss arrangements differ 
from the Russian in that the latter leave the intervals between the 
supporting points and groups of trenches, etc., undefended. The old 
question of advanced positions is again discussed in the Report. It is 
stated that while the Swiss reject these, they favour the provision of 
entrenched outpost positions on the flanks about 500 metres in advance 
of the main position in case these would afford rallying points for 
the attackers and assist them in their assault if not occupied. These 
should flank the front of the main position and be themselves flanked 


by fire from it. 


OBSTACLES AND THEIR PASSAGE. 


The chief obstacles used are wire entanglements, though unless 
skilfully concealed these are easily seen even from a distance, especially 
by reconnoitring airmen. In Russia land-mines are on this account con- 
sidered of great importance. Fougasses (8 to 35 lbs. explosive, powder 
for choice), sunk about two metres, are laid, partly in front of other 
obstacles for greater moral effect, partly in front of fire-trenches and 
sometimes in dead ground. They are either fired from the trenches or 
are self-acting. Stone fougasses have great moral effect and are 
generally arranged behind the others and are especially effective if 
they can be prepared under narrow passages over which the attackers 
must advance. The Russians generally content themselves with a 


1 This is necessarily abridged from the very brief description given in the 
report. A study of Plate 16 of our Manual of Field Engineering, 1911, may enable 
officers to follow the ideas of General Mayer.—e.c. 

2See the Von Lébell Reports for 1911, Field Engineering Epitomized in the 
JournaL for December, 1912, p. 1721.—E.G. 

3On flat ground they recommend a five-sided redoubt for a company (four 
companies form a battalion) and, in hilly country, irregular trenches adapted to 
the ground below the crest for each half company.—t.c. 

4** Anleitung fiir Pionier Arbeiten,’’ 1913, Vol. 1.—£.c. 
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depth of 20 feet of wire entanglement constructed 35 to 50 metres in 
front, and sunk in a trench about two feet four inches deep, while the 
Japanese entanglement is at least 30 feet deep, 30 metres in front. To 
fill up gaps and to close patrol-pathways, chevaux de frise, or trestles 
with wire entanglement are used, and bell and other alarms are added. 
War experience and peace experiments have proved that artillery, 
even when using common shell, can only sufficiently damage wire 
entanglements to enable infantry to overcome them without too great 
delay, by the expenditure of a disproportionate amount of ammunition. 
Technical troops of all armies have sought a suitable means of destroy- 
ing this obstacle. The Report says that the Royal Engineer Journal of 
March, 1913, and the Revue du Génie Militaire of July, 1913, describe 
certain experiments at Bangalore with this aim, which are well worth 
attention. These trials with dynamite, etc., are fully described, but 
space considerations forbid their reproduction here. 


MILITARY BRIDGING. 


Colonel Merten’s studies in the tactical and technical matter of the 
passage of rivers, military bridging, etc., were discussed in the Von 
Lobell Reports of last year. He has this year embodied these in a 
volume and added two chapters: 1, The Defence of River Passages, 
with, as an example, ‘‘ The Defence of the Lower Oder’’; 2, Means 
of quickly crossing streams. These are epitomized at some length in the 
Report. Modern weapons facilitate the defence, so fewer men are 
required. Of course, this applies to the attack also. He may therefore 
utilize his numerical superiority. But if the defender is well entrenched 
he can hardly expect to defeat him by fire alone. The writer lays great 
stress on incessant patrolling on the part of the defenders from piquets, 
etc., who should make it a point of honour to find out and report at 
once any preparations that are being made within their area for a 
crossing. While he deals with the technical and tactical aspects of 
the case from an engineering point of view he lays stress on the 
necessity for the closest co-operation of the other troops with them. 
To this end he advises more practice in the passage of rivers during 
the autumn manceuvres, and that the higher commanders and some 
troops of other arms should attend the great engineer operations. The 
author’s work on “‘ Bridging Expedients ”’ is very useful, sketching as 
it does briefly the equipment of the great Powers for this. He brings 
to notice Lieut. Theune’s apparatus for the simultaneous measurement 
of the width, profile, and velocity of a stream (up to 14 feet a second) 
by means of a sort of sounding-rod, the details of which are, of course, 
not given. Hints for the construction of pile bridges, etc., in marshy 
soilarealsogiven. The Revue Militaire of July, 1913, gave in an article 
“les outils portatifs d’infanterie’’ a detailed account of the equipment 
of the chief European armies with portable tools. In Germany each 
infantry company is equipped with four small wire cutters and 48 large 
ones carried in the tool wagons. In Japan each infantry company is 
thus equipped: two-third shovels, one-third pickaxes, handaxes and 
handsaws. On packhorses, 43 shovels, eight felling axes; 12 to 16 
shovels and some handsaws are carried on horseback by each cavalry 
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squadron. Each battalion carries 85 tools of different sorts; each com- 
pany of engineers 215, and further 148 in their equipment wagons. 


PERMANENT FORTIFICATION IN 1913. 

Austria - Hungary —The grants for the completion of permanent 
works for 1913-1914 are chiefly to be spent, it is said, on auxiliary 
works in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Belgium.—At Antwerp 145 armoured turrets are being built in 
the new chain of detached forts. Of these 63 are armed by Cockerill, 
who is providing in the first defence line! 15 turrets with 15-cm. (5.9-in.) 
guns, 28 with 12-cm. (4.7-in.) mortars, 14 with 7.5-cm. (2.9-in.) guns, 
and 6 with 5.7-cm. (2.24-in.) guns. Fifty other turrets in the first line 
are armed with 2.9-in. guns and 32 others also by another firm. These 
latter turrets are of slighter construction, and not furnished with elec- 
trical plant. 

France.—The preliminary work for the levelling of the enceinte 
works round Paris which began in 1911 has been finished. Many 
military objections are being raised to the ievelling of the ramparts 
of Lille, which, as well as the razing of the forts of Hirson, Maulde and 
Flinés, was proposed by the War Minister M. Messimy,? the chief 
opposition coming from General Herment. He founded his objections 
on the probability of a German advance, in case of war, through Bel- 
gium, regardless of its neutrality, as it would be to its advantage to 
hinder the junction of British troops landed at Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne with a French Army. Recent railway construction indicates 
some plan of that kind, and facilitates it. It would be easy, he said, to 
assemble an army at Chimay’ and even the attitude of Belgium, hitherto 
supposed to be in sympathy with France, was unreliable. The import- 
ance of Lille as a fortress thereby becomes clear. On the other hand, 
an advance of a German Army through Luxemburg is shown to be 
extremely dangerous and demands new fortresses here, though the 
French frontier is here only nine kilometres long (five and five-eighths 
miles). The intention to complete the rebuilding of Fort Charlemont, 
the remaining incomplete part of the fortification of Givet, indicates 
the prevailing view as to the danger on the north-east frontier. 

Holland. —-The two harbours, Helder and Flushing, come first 
into consideration in the accepted plan of the Government for strength- 
ening the coast defence. Helder is important, not only as a naval 
station and harbour, but also on account of its situation on the Texel 
Channel. This commands a wide expanse of water towards the 


1I use this somewhat American expression because “‘ Line of Defence”? has a 
technical meaning in the older systems of fortification.—£.c. 

2M. Messimy has just (June, 1914) been nominated Minister of War.—t.c. 

3 Chimay is a day’s march, only 17 miles from the fortress of Hisson.—z.c. 

4A detailed account of the Helder position by the late Colonel N. S. Walford, 
R.A., was published in Vol. 26 of the R.U.S.I. Journat, pp, 750-751, and which is 
still of great value, It was called ‘“‘ Holland and the Dutch,’’ The geographical 
description of the country is clear and precise, and depths of channels given. (1880). 
—£.G. 
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Marsdief and the Zuider Zee, one of the few places on the east side of the 
North Sea where a whole fleet could ride in safety. The Report goes 
into detail regarding the older and newer forts. It criticises the Louise 
and Wierhold armoured forts constructed in 1882, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the armoured fort sanctioned in 1910 but delayed for economic 
reasons and not yet armed with the 28-cm. (11-in.) guns as intended. 
As regards Flushing it was proposed by some to rebuild the old fort 
at Terneuzen and not at Flushing, as a hostile fleet would be more 
formidable at the latter place, there being more room for ships to form 
up on a wide arc to bombard it ; foreign Powers also, especially England 
and Belgium, might resent this. 

The War Minister said his duty was to preserve the most important 
fortresses for their own country without regard to questions of neu- 
trality as regards other countries, and the dreaded international hurri- 
cane has not arisen. The harbour of Flushing differs in character from 
those of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. It serves fishermen and the 
navy. Since the enlargement of its basins and the construction of many 
new docks it is a valuable support where every requirement of a fleet 
may be supplied. It might therefore become a desirable objective of 
any hostile strong naval Power for its own sake. Of the old works 
the strong wall-clad battlements of the river front and in part casemated 
works of ample extent still remain, and the old Fort Nolle, where the 
embankment is raised to resist the overflow of the Scheldt, abuts on 
the higher sandhills. This is a spacious earthwork with a wet ditch 
in the position where presumably the new armoured fort would be 
erected. Fortunately the result of the competition in the armaments 
industry is that the ‘‘ Krupp” firm has been entrusted with the con- 
tract for the armoured turrets, which are all to be armed with 28-cm. 


(11-in.) guns. 


United States.— Without going into much detail, the Report 
mentions that the manceuvres of 1909 showed how useless powerful sea 
front fortresses are nowadays unless the land forts are equally well 
defended and garrisoned. These must be well provided with 6-in. guns 
which can fire in any required direction. It mentions the landing of 
a detachment of an attacking force in these manoeuvres at New Bed- 
ford,! which took Boston in reverse despite all its numerous forts, etc. 


SMALL ARMS IN 1913. 


General.—The continued improvements in the quality of the 
steel used for shields and their consequential resistance to even the new 
pointed bullet led to further progress in the manufacture of these. The 
armoured bullet, as issued to the Austria-~-Hungarian Army may be 
looked upon as the first successful step in this direction. The pene- 
tration of this steel-clad bullet is about double that of the lead-covered 
pointed bullet. Now, in France a new bullet, the balle Derguesse has 











1 In creek up Buzzard Bay, 50 miles south of Boston.—k.c. 
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been invented. Instead of a lead or steel core a ‘‘ Wolfram-Legierung ”’ 
is utilized. This embodies the requirements of weight and hardness. 
Whether this can practically be carried out on a sufficiently large scale 
bearing in mind the small demand for ‘‘ Wolfram ’’ metal, depends on 
the manufacturers. No further progress is reported in automatic rifles. 
The projected rearmament of the British Army with a new rifle (not 
an automatic one) is mentioned. As there is no want of completed 
patterns of self-loaders, it may be that the tactical objections to the 
introduction of these preponderate. If the French War Office authori- 
ties have considered the necessity of replacing the ‘‘ D”’ bullet, which 
injures the bore, by the ‘‘ Derguesse,’’ the expected impulse which was 
to bring about the general adoption of automatic rifles is not expected 
in the immediate future, and so the solution of this problem is post- 
poned for some time. The Report alludes to the invention of different 
kinds of small arm shells, and gives a technical description of one 
kind, for which there is not space here. 


The Report gives in tabular form the magazine rifles in use. 
We cannot reproduce this. It does not differ from that epitomized in 
the JouRNAL for February, 1911, p. 190, and for December, 1912, p. 1725 
(which gave those in use in the late war). From this it appears that 
16 Powers are armed with rifles carrying a pointed bullet, and that 
12 Powers, including Great Britain, Italy, Greece, Servia, Roumania, 
use the ogival bullet. 

Austria Hungary.—Lieut.-Colonel Reymann has invented a new 
aiming apparatus for facilitating the teaching of careful aiming to 
recruits. A darkened glass lens shows the teacher, standing on the 
right side of the firer, the exact aim taken by the recruit. 


France.—The new ‘“‘ Derguesse”’ bullet is said to have many 
ballistic advantages over the old ‘‘D”’ bullet without injuring the 
bore as that one does. The interest taken in this improved bullet 
by the military authorities indicates the desire, should it fulfil the 
expectations formed of it, to let the question of a new rifle remain in 
abeyance. Experiments are said to prove that this bullet can penetrate 
steel plates at 1,200 metres, which, with the old bullet, gave complete 


protection at 500 metres. Similar results were obtained in firing at 


walls of different construction, trees, etc. The front plate of a loco- 
motive, 14-mm. (half-inch) thick, and the boiler tubes were penetrated, 
rendering the engine useless. Trials lasting long periods proved that 
it does not injure the bore. The scarcity of the metal of which this 
hard bullet is composed, and its price, are serious objections. It is 
said to be of ‘‘ Wolfram,’’ and it must have a considerable cross- 
section to give such penetration as reported. The weight of Wolfram 
is as 15:11 of hardened lead. Whether it is a covered bullet or a 
solid bullet is not yet known. It is probably what we call a mantle- 
bullet with the core of ‘‘ Wolfram”’ alloy. A new automatic rifle called 
the ‘‘ Pralon,’’ with a calibre of 6.5 mm. (.256 in.), and sighted to yoo 
metres, is said to have given favourable results. It can also be used as 
a single loader. It is doubtful, notwithstanding its advantages, whether 
it could be adopted for the whole army. 





= I 
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Great Britain.—The experiments made with the English new rifle 
are completed, and some units have them on trial. It is said that, 
though its trajectory is flatter, its accuracy at the longer ranges is not 
equal to that of other systems. Its calibre is .27-in. (6.9 mm.); muzzle 
velocity is 900 m. (2,943 f.s.) 

Spain.—Certain experiments are brought to notice whereby it 
is said to be proved that up to 600 metres the ogival bullet is as accurate 
as the pointed bullet, but that from that distance outwards the pointed 
bullet is more so. Its penetration is, however, greater from 100 metres 
outwards. But the recoil is also greater. It is said to penetrate one 
metre of wood at 100 metres.! 

United States of America. —The result of trials with a semi- 
automatic rifle are given. It is said to be of 7.7 mm. (.303-in.) 
calibre, and allows of 50 rounds per minute being fired. Weight of 
bullet 11 grammes (170 grains). In the Frankford Arsenal trials were 
made with smoke-emitting bullets, which would aid the firer in esti- 
mating the distance. The results were satisfactory and further trial by 
the troops is ordered. 

Machine Guns.—-An interesting chapter gives all the machine-guns 
in use in 1913 in detail, which there is not space here to comment on. 
The ‘‘ Hahnscke ”’ telescopic sights for machine-guns which were used 
by the Bulgarians in the late war are brought to notice and described. 
They are said to much enhance the effect of machine-guns. The well- 
known Goerz firm has designed an improved apparatus. The experi- 
ments at Farnborough with machine-guns for aircraft are noticed briefly. 


ARTILLERY MATERIAL IN 1913. 


In 1913 no changes of importance or striking progress in this are 
reported. In order to support the infantry close attack lighter guns 
are indicated, which can follow them up, drawn by smaller teams or 
carried on pack ponies or mules, which can eventually come into action 
under the protection of large shields right up in the foremost firing line. 
Mountain guns are proposed for this, and while some demand an 
accurate flattened trajectory from field guns hidden from sight, others 
wish to obtain curved fire from field guns by using different charges or 
by some particular kind of shell or a combination of both. But these 
complications might lessen the accuracy of the field guns. Methods of 
diminishing the charge and shortening the gun, etc., have been discussed 
in France, and, in other ways, increased range, depth of fire effect and 
terminal velocity without impairing the accuracy of fire have been sought 
after. A moderate shortening of the barrel and lessening the muzzle 
velocity might be obtained without impairing the fire effect, and in 
this way perhaps a lighter gun of sufficient stability might perhaps be 
obtained. There is now a remarkable demand again for one field gun 
for all purposes, notwithstanding the manifold duties field artillery 
has to fulfil. General Percin recommends a light 9-cm. (3.54-in.) field 
howitzer with a muzzle velocity of 400 metres (1,312 f.s.). Besides 


1 What wood is not stated.—k£.c. 
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mountain guns the heavy howitzer is being taken inhand. In Austria the 
Skoda ‘‘ 3.5’’ howitzer has been designed; of this the Report gives full 
details. Shields with side wings for protection against rifle bullets and 
shrapnel are being introduced. The idea of protecting gunners from 
reverse fire does not find favour, the additional weight and impediment 
to quick service being against it. Motor carriages for transport of heavy 
artillery and ammunition are increasingly used. 

The report defends the Krupp guns used by the Turks in the war, 
which were depreciated by certain French journals, saying that troops 
left without food or ammunition are doomed to death or flight, and 
quotes the commander of the Bulgarian Army, who authorized the pub- 
lication of his statement to the effect that the new Krupps were quite 
equal to the Schneiders, and that the Bulgarian Krupp guns used 
against the Servians, which with the ammunition were supplied by 
Krupp, did remarkable service. The Report gives short notes on the 
progress of artillery material in most individual States, but omits that 
in Germany. It quotes from our “Field Artillery Journal’’ and 
‘* Engineering’ (on armour-piercing projectiles), as well as Morgan’s 
Handbook of Artillery Material, Schwarte’s ‘‘ Technik des Kriegs- 
wesens,”’ Leipzig, 1913, and many others. 

Austria Hungary.—Trials with patterns of new heavy and 
light field howitzers were carried on vigorously in 1913. These were 
tested in connection with marches in mountainous country under diffi- 
culties, and at manoeuvres as well as in practice with live shell. Light 
field howitzers of ‘‘ Skoda ’’ make as well as ‘‘ Ehrhardts’’ were experi- 
mented with. All were of 10-cm. (3.94-in.) calibre and were barrel- 
recoiling. The heavy field howitzer is said to be of steel of home 
manufacture, to have a calibre of 15 cm. (5.9-in.), to possess many 
technical novelties, and to have shown excellent ballistic qualities. The 
introduction of a new 12-cm. (4.7-in.) siege gun is said to be projected. 
The details of the new ‘‘ Skoda ”’ siege mortar are again given,! and 34 


of these are said to have been ordered as the trials at 8,000 metres range © 


gave great satisfaction. A new handbook for this has been issued. 
France.—As a counterpoise to the German heavy artillery a 10.5- 
cm. (4.13-in.) gun was introduced in 1913, and two batteries (four guns) 
are to be allotted to each army corps. The first consignment of these 
was to be ready by the end of last year. It is said to have a range of 
about six miles. The weight of shell given as 80 lbs. seems doubtful. 
Great Britain.—The War Minister’s memorandum of March, 
1913, is quoted as to the trials with an observatory wagon with a portable 
observation tower. Trials as to the stability of our field guns are 
noticed, and trials with heavy siege howitzers were announced. It is not 
known if this is the Vickers 9-2-in. gun which was tried in Cumberland 
or not. The only heavy siege howitzer in the arsenal at present is the 
Skoda 4,24-cm. howitzer (?) bought during the Boer War. The arming 
of the Rosyth forts with 38.1-cm. (4.37-in.) guns is mentioned. It is 
stated that all coast defences are to be provided with aircraft-destroying 
high-angle defence guns, and that smoke-trail shells are to be used. 


1 See our Journat for December, 1912, p. 1728.—£.G, 
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Roumania.—The field army is now provided with the following 
barrel-recoiling guns and howitzers :—Krupp 7.5 cm. (2.95-in.) M.o4 
for field artillery; Krupp 7.5. cm. M.o8 for horse artillery (200 kilos. 
lighter); Krupp 10.5 cm. (4.13 in.) M.11 field howitzers; Schneider 
7.5-cm. mountain gun; Schneider 15-cm. (5.9-in.) field howitzers. 
Details are given of the light field howitzer of 10.5-cm. (4-13-in.) calibre 
and of the mountain gun. It carries the same ammunition as the field 
gun. 

Russia.—The artillery is to be considerably strengthened in con- 
formity with the preparations for the important increase of the Russian 
Army. The field artillery have now all been furnished with traversing 
telescopes. The rearmament of the European field howitzer batteries 
with the Krupp 12.2 cm. (4.7 in.) M.og and the Siberian batteries with 
the Schneider 4.7 in. M.10 seems to be completed. That of the moun- 
tain batteries with 7.5-cm. (2.95-in.) Schneider-Dauglis gun progresses, 
however, but slowly. A large provision of heavy artillery guns seems 
indicated. The experiments which have for many years been carried 
on with siege and fortress guns should now lead shortly to orders for 
a supply of these. 


United States.—The Ordnance Department has decided after 
many trials with the Déport and other aircraft-destroying light guns to 
adapt all field guns to this purpose, so that they can be elevated up to 
go degrees with automatic action. These are to be manufactured at 
home. The trials with the 7.62-cm. (3-in.) universal shell for the field 
artillery have given satisfaction. Those with 3-in. mountain howitzer 
M.1g11 are now also satisfactorily concluded. 


TRANSPORT, AIRCRAFT, SIGNALLING, TELEGRAPHY, ETC., 
CYCLES, ETC., MEDICAL. 


The Report has interesting chapters on all of the above, but as it 
runs to 30 pages of closely-printed German it can obviously not even 
be touched on here. It is, of course, very technical, and the informa- 
tion given therein is derived from cosmopolitan sources. There is a 
chapier on the aircraft of different European nations, and a photograph 
is given of our “‘ Parseval”’ airship ‘‘ P.L.18,’’ made by the Aircraft 
Construction Co., in Berlin. Details are given of the mechanical trans- 
port used in Germany and other countries. There is a short chapter on 
** Military Hygiene,” followed by 16 pages of ‘‘ military publications,” 
full of interest. 


PART III. 


In this the events in Morocco in 1913 are epitomized very briefly, 
the attacks of the Moors on the French communications especially, while 
their struggle against the Spaniards in the region the latter are occupy- 
ing by agreement with France, and the difficulties they met with in 1913 
in keeping the communications between Tangier and Tetuan by land 
open are shortly described. The Italian war in Libya, Tripoli, Cyrenaika, 
Bengazi, etc., is touched on. The Report thinks it may be years before 
the 75,000 men they are employing there can be withdrawn and the 
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country peacefully governed. The war in the Balkans in 1913 is given 
somewhat in more detail, and the events of what is called the Second 
Balkan War are narrated, with a few remarks on the Turkish and Greek 
fleets and naval actions. These wars have been briefly described in our 
JourRNAL of late, so there is no need to enter upon them again. The 
time has not yet come when the complicated political and military events 


which these involved can be assimilated. 


OBITUARY. 


The obituary for 1913 is a long one. It includes the French 
Generals André (formerly Minister of War) and de Négrier, who 
are well known to British officers. A sketch of the career of General 
and Col.-Commandant Sir Harry Prendergast, R.E., is given, taken 
from our Army and Navy Gazeite, and a high eulogy is pronounced on 
the services of the late Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley of Cairo, who, 
it says, earned a name as a writer and administrator as well as a 
successful commander in the field. 

General Field-Marshal Graf von Schlieffen of the Prussian Army, 
was born in Berlin on February 28th, 1833, and died there on January 
4th, 1913. He was a Lieutenant in the 2nd Ulhans of the Guard in 1854. 
In July 1866 he became Captain and took part in the Sadowa campaign 
of 1866. Promoted Major December 22nd, 1870, he served on the 
General Staff in the war of 1870-71 under the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. He fought at Miinchengratz, Gitchin, K6niggratz 
(Sadowa), Noiseville, Metz, Paris, Orleans and Le Mans. He was the 
recipient of the Iron Cross (1st and 2nd classes) and many other orders 
of distinction, medals, etc. He commanded the rst Uhlan Regiment 
of Guards, and after filling many Staff appointments became Quarter- 
master-General, and in 1891 succeeded the great von Moltke as Chief 
of the General Staff of the German Army, remaining in this important 
post till January 1st, 1906. In 1903 he celebrated his s5oth year of 
army service. His military writings were of a high order of merit. He 
was much beloved, and his eminent services to the army won him its 
profoundest respect. 

A short sketch is given of the Russian Cavalry General von Stakel- 
berg, who died in August, 1913, and also of Major-General Constantin 
von Zepelin, who died in January, 1913, who served in the campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870-71, commanding a company in the latter. He was 
for three years at the Staff College as a Lieutenant, and became an 
instructor there as a Major in 1887. After commanding a regiment he 
retired as Major-General in 1895. He was well known as a military 


writer. 



















A TACTICAL THESIS IN TWO PARTS. 


Translated from the Italian of Lieut.-Commander Romeo Bernotti, by permission 
of the Rivista Marittima., 


By ASSISTANT-PAYMASTER P. SMILES, R.N. 





Part I.—THE STRENGTH OF THE DIVISION. 





I.—_CONCENTRATION OF FIRE. 


THE tactical unit may be called that number of the ships of a fleet 
to which is assigned the same target; for example, the tactical unit 
is composed of one ship if it is considered that each ship should fire 
at a separate target, or of two, three or four ships if concentration 
of fire is required from groups consisting of such a number of ships. 


The first question on which I should like to say a few words is :— 


What is the best size for the tactical unit? Or, in other words, 
what division of the ships of a fleet into tactical units will have the 
best results ? 

The principle of concentration of fire is based primarily upon the 
idea that the fire developed should be such as to obtain a decisive 
result in the shortest possible time. 

At first sight, it might be thought that the fire effect would be 
increased proportionately with the number of ships forming the tactical 
unit, because it seems natural that the larger the number of ships 
concentrating their fire on the target, the more rapidly will it be placed 
out of action. If such is considered to be the case, we must admit 
that as between two fleets equal in numbers and in gunnery efficiency 
the one which uses the larger tactical unit ought to have the advantage. 


But, the bigger the tactical unit, the smaller is the number of 
targets engaged, so that as the size of our tactical unit is increased 
so is also the number of enemy ships which are not being fired at. 
This is a very important consideration, since the efficiency of an 
enemy’s fire depends largely upon the fire it is itself receiving, and 
it must be remembered in this respect that, if a tactical unit of a 
certain size is capable of obtaining a decisive result in a compara- 
tively short time, to use a larger sized unit would be a faulty utiliza- 
tion of our forces. 
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In this connection it may be observed that, when in the last few 
years long-range fleet action first began to be seriously discussed, 
it seemed quite logical to hold that the principle of concentration of 
forces required that each tactical unit should be made up of a large 
number of ships: in fact, with pre-Dreadnoughts carrying only a 
small number of heavy guns, no hope of obtaining an advantage 
in a reasonably short time could be entertained unless the same target 
were assigned to several ships. 


The adoption of such reasoning was a tactical necessity, even 
when one takes into account the large diminution in the accuracy of 
the fire (i.e., the proportion between the number of shots which hit 
and those which are wasted) as the size of the tactical unit grows. 


But with the evolution in battleship design, the offensive power 
of each ship is enormously increased while its defensive powers have 
not been relatively improved. As a matter of fact, however much 
the thickness of their armour may be increased, battleships are still 
colossi with feet of clay, particularly as regards the ease with which 
their powers of offence may be impaired. So for example, a ship 
whose fire control is damaged in some way and is out of action for 
some moments, is, if the enemy can concentrate a hot fire upon her, 
soon rendered hors de combat without having had a chance to get 
her guns hitting again. Remembering then’ that the present-day 
battleship constitutes in herself a huge concentration of force, as a 
natural consequence of what has been said it may be laid down as a 
principle that it is neither necessary nor desirable to increase the 
size of the tactical unit beyond the limit at which the accuracy of 
the fire of the ships of which it is composed begins to be reduced. 
In other words, the tactical unit should consist of three ships if in 
the concentration of the fire of such a unit each ship could hit the 
target as many times as if she were firing alone. Otherwise the 
tactical unit ought to be limited to two ships. 


Enough has been said for the moment on this point, so let us 
turn now to the question of the control of the fire of the tactical unit. 
In order that, when concentrating their fire upon a single target, each 
ship may hit at the same rate as she would if she were firing alone, 
two conditions are necessary :— 

1. The rate of fire of neither ship should be reduced, but should 
be the same as each would develop if firing at a separate target. 


2. The shots of the two ships ought not to fall together, and 
there should be no possibility of the shots being confused. 


Let us suppose that the ships of a unit wish to concentrate their 
fire and decide to fire simultaneously. In order that this method 
should have the best chance of success, each ship should first obtain 
the range and rate by firing in succession at the same target, or 
else they should begin by firing at separate targets, and, as soon as 
the rate has been obtained, shift to the same one. Concentration of 
fire would begin as soon as each ship had straddled the target, and, 
from that time on, her fire ought to be controlled by each ship as if 
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the shots falling round the target all came from herself. But, under 
such conditions, however well the rangefinders were adjusted, and 
however well the initial rate had been estimated, a large spread of 
shot would of necessity soon appear. Such a case as the following 
might very easily occur in an action:—that the shots of one ship 
should fall short while those of the other were over. Both fire control 
officers ought by rights to give spotting corrections, but, since the 
whole pattern appears to be straddling the target, nothing can be done. 
Speaking more generally, it seems to me that such a method of con- 
trolling the fire of the unit can yield but a very small percentage of 
hits, and this is borne out by the fact that at the last gunnery exercises 
of the French Fleet, in which the two ships of each sub-division fired 
simultaneously, the rate of hitting was very little higher than that 
reached by single ships. 


It might perhaps be thought that when two ships are firing at 
the same target each ought to be able to distinguish its own shots 
owing to the difference in the bearings on which the guns are trained. 
This, however, is not the case. Confusion cannot be avoided, especi- 
ally as two ships next each other in the line would generally compose 
the tactical unit. 


Let us consider two ships, A1 and A2 at a distance apart of ‘‘d,”’ 
firing at a target ‘‘ T,”’ at a range ‘‘ X.’’ To give a concrete instance, 
let P1 and P2 be the points where the two shots fall, each with an 
error of ‘‘S’’ yards over. The distance P1 P2 between the points 
where the two shots fall will be 


P1—P2 equals oa. 


Let us make ‘‘d’”’ 500 metres, ‘‘ X ’’ 8,000 metres and ‘‘S”’ 300 
metres; in such a case the distance P1 P2 will be something less than 
20 metres. 

This distance is small enough to prevent one’s knowing whether 
the shot falling at P1 comes from At, or if it is one of Az2’s shots 
which is a little out for direction. 


The second condition may now be considered, and this evidently 
points to some system in which the ships of the unit fire in succession. 
Each ship ought still to regulate her own fire, and the only bond 
between them should be that they must fire in succession, so as not to 
interfere with one another’s observation of the fall of shot. 


According to this method the greatest number of ships that can 
concentrate on one target is given by the fraction rt where ‘‘T”’ 


is the interval between the salvoes of each ship and ‘‘t’’ the interval 
between the salvoes of the unit as a whole, when both ships are firing 
alternately. At first sight it would seem that the value “‘t’”’ could 
be reduced to a very few seconds, but in practice if “‘t’’ has not a 
value of several seconds the method will not answer its purpose, that 
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is to say, the rate of fire will be actually diminished. The explanation 
is as follows :— 

As we know, it is neither possible nor desirable for 
the interval between the salvoes of a ship to be always 
the same. After a salvo has been fired it is our aim 
Ba 4 to ensure the accuracy of the next one by making any 
corrections that may be necessary. In order that the 
change of range during each interval should always 
iS be the same, spotting corrections are only made should 
‘T the salvo appear not to have straddled. So, too, if the 
\ 

' 
i 
; 
t 
i 





new rangefinder ranges show that the range on the 
sights for the new salvo will be reached some time before 
the guns are actually due to be fired, the order to fire 
is given as soon as the correct range is reached, pro- 
vided the guns are ready. In the same way, if it 
appears that the enemy will not be at the range shown 
on the sights till some time after what was expected, 
the next salvo should be held up for a second or two. 


If the above method of fire control is adopted, then, 
————. | in the case of two ships concentrating, it will be best if, 
A A at first at any rate, the second ship fires her salvoes at 
4 | an interval ‘“‘t’’ after her consort, though as time goes 
on this interval need not be kept exactly equal to ‘“‘t.’’ 
Fic.| In other words, though there is little harm in adhering 
rigidly to this interval, still we must remember that it 
is intended to be merely a guide and not a hard and fast rule, especially 
as all the guns of a salvo do not fire at exactly the same time, but 
within a few seconds of each other, so that the interval between salvoes 
must naturally vary. 


One can understand from what precedes that, if the interval is 
made too small, when two ships are firing alternately, however well 
it may be adhered to by the ships firing, after a time the shots will 
be falling together, so that the rate of hitting will be diminished. 











Fire should then be commenced by the ships firing in succession ° 


with an interval between salvoes large enough to neutralize the small 
but inevitable errors referred to above. In such a case each ship can 
control her own fire without paying attention to anything else, she 
need think only of herself and there need be no confusion in spotting 
the fall of shot. 


By such considerations we are led to believe that in order that as 
few shots as possible may be wasted we ought to give to the interval 
““t’’ a value of from 15 to 20 seconds, so that, when the values ‘‘ T ”’ 


can have are taken into account, two, or + will be the number of 


ships which should take part in the concentration. If we wished to 
concentrate the fire of a larger number of ships and elected to remain 
bound by the initial interval of 15 or 20 seconds mentioned above, 
each ship would not be able to develop its greatest rate of fire. 
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In conclusion it may be asserted, from what has already been said, 
that the best size for the tactical unit is the sub-division of two ships. 

Naturally when conditions are in our favour it may be that the 
principle of assigning a different target to each unit does not apply; in 
other words, the ships to be fired at may be less than half as many 
as our own fleet, whether because the enemy is in a bad tactical position, 
or because he is at a great disadvantage in numbers. The fire of two 
sub-divisions may then be concentrated on the same target by reducing 
to a half the interval between the salvoes. The shots will naturally 
be confused to a certain extent, but no other course can be followed 
if we wish to make the most of the offensive power of each ship. 


Il—THE STRENGTH OF THE DIVISION. 


Since the tactical unit is formed of the sub-division of two ships, 
the length of the line it occupies is reduced to some 400 or 500 metres 
only, so that the unit may always be considered to be in a good 
position provided that the two ships can develop their highest rate of 
fire, even if its line is by no means perpendicular to the line joining 
its centre to that of the enemy. It is, of course, true that if the unit 
does not keep at right angles to the line joining the centres mentioned 
above (that is to say, if it is not in the fundamental tactical position) 
it is at some disadvantage theoretically.! 

In practice, however, this disadvantage is hardly felt, since unless 
the distance apart of the two ships be very great the difference in the 
ranges will not be large. 

There is then no necessity for the ships of each unit to manoeuvre 
always so as to keep in the fundamental tactical position, but one 
thing may be laid down as a general rule, and that is that each unit 
ought always to work in line ahead. The leading ship should invari- 
ably keep the enemy on such a bearing that both ships can bring as 
many guns as possible to bear on him. Simplifying the tactics in 
this manner frees the captains from much anxiety as to the manceu- 
vring of their ships, so that the distance between the two ships forming 
the unit could well be reduced to 400 metres. To continue the reason- 
ing a step further, two units might without inconvenience form part 
of the same line, and the distance between the leading ship of the 
one and the rear ship of the other need not be more than that between 
the two ships composing the unit. 

Fig. 2 represents the situation of two opposing fleets, A and N, 
each composed of four ships. N’s ships are in line ahead and the 
angle ‘‘X Nr A1”’ is 50°. The ships of A’s fleet are turned towards 
the enemy so as to keep in the fundamental tactical position. The 
distance between N’s ships is 400 metres, and between those of A 500 
metres. 


1 When a fleet is in such a position that its line is perpendicular to the line 
joining its centre to that of the enemy, it is said to be in the ‘“‘ Fundamental tactical 
position.*” The value of such a position can be proved mathematically, since the 
side which adopts it is able to fire as a whole at shorter ranges than its opponent. 
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In such a situation the enemy’s ship on which Ar and A2 ought 
to concentrate is N1, while N2 is the best target for A3 and Ay. For 
these last two ships it is better to concentrate upon N2 than N3 since 
the former ship is nearer to the centre of the projection thrown by 
A3 and A4 upon the line N. 


For the units N1 N2 and N3 Nq under the conditions shown in 
the figure the ships to be fired at are respectively A1 and A3. 


If we suppose the distance A1 N1 to be 8,000 metres we get the 
following ranges in metres :— 


Art A2 8,000. 
Ni Na2 8,000 and 8,250. 
A3 Aq 8,300. 
N3 N4 8,500 and 8,750. 


If A’s line were instead in the position A! so that the distance 
A1 Ni were 4,000 metres, the following would be the ranges :— 


















Art A2 4,000. 
N1 Na2 4,000 and 4,250. 
A3 A4 4,300 and 4,400. 
N3 N4 4,500 and 4.750. 
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This is enough to show that the theoretical disadvantage under 
which N labours is reduced in practice to a very small difference in 
the ranges used on either side. 


However, it must be acknowledged that, though four ships or 
less may always be manceuvred in line ahead, with more than this 


number the disadvantages of such a formation can no longer be 
ignored. 


It may then be said that the force made up of the union of two sub- 
divisions is the largest that can be manceuvred by simply following 
the division leader in line ahead, and for this reason four ought to 
be considered as the best number of ships for a division. 


What will be the influence of the preceding deduction upon the 
tactics of a large fleet of battleships ? 


As has already been said, the ships of each division ought to be 
in line ahead and each division leader should steer so as to keep the 
enemy bearing at such an angle as to place him at a disadvantage 
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both in attack and defence; so that it must now be decided how far 
the divisions should work together. 


The only orders necessary on this subject appear to be the 
following :— 

(1). The interval between division leaders ought to be the least 
possible which will allow of the divisions being deployed. 
If the distance apart of the ships in the column is 400 metres, 
then 1,600 metres will be the interval between division leaders. 

(2). The division leaders of two adjacent divisions ought to try 
to manceuvre so that:the line joining them should be approxi- 
mately perpendicular to the line joining their centre to the 
adversary’s. This is in consequence of the well-known 
importance of the fundamental tactical position. By this 
means a squadron can gain an advantage in position, or at 
any rate can be at no disadvantage, besides which its ships 
cannot be masking each other’s fire. 


Turning now to the question as to how the fleet is to be led, we 
may lay down that each division leader ought to observe the move- 
ments of the leader of the van division with a view to regulating his 
course and speed as may be necessary (all sudden alterations being 
avoided) in order to keep the line joining the division leaders as nearly 
as possible perpendicular to the line joining its centre to that of the 
enemy. 

There should be no difficulty in doing this when the number of 
divisions is only two or three, but to have a larger number of divisions 
would call for very great differences in speed. 

According to the line of reasoning given above a squadron ought 
to be composed of eight battleships, or, at the most, twelve. If larger 
numbers are engaged it does not seem possible to make them man- 
ceuvre as a whole, at least without the disadvantage of having the fleet 
in two columns; therefore, in such a case it seems better to form two 
or more_ squadrons which would manceuvre separately though in 
co-operation with each other. 





Part I1.—THE POSITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
_IN BATTLE. 


ALL arguments as to the best position for the Commander-in-Chief of 
a fleet during battle are obviously based on the tactics which it is 
proposed to adopt. In the October number of this magazine, in the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Strength of the Division,”’ the following conclu- 
sions were arrived at :— 
(1). ‘The best size for the tactical unit, t.e., for the unit composed 
of a number of ships all having the same target, is a sub- 
division of two ships. 


(2). ‘Two sub-divisions, i.e., four ships, should make up a division. 
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(3). The ships of each division should follow their division 
leaders in line ahead. There should be as small an interval 
as possible between adjacent divisions. The leaders of ad- 
jacent divisions should manoeuvre so that the line joining 
them should keep approximately at right angles to the line 
joining its centre to that of the enemy. In order to facili- 
tate this, a squadron should be composed of two or, at most,, 
three divisions, since a larger number of divisions would call. 
for too great differences in speed. 

(4). It follows on the preceding deduction that each squadron 
ought to be manceuvred independently though in accordance 
with some common plan. 


With regard to this last some principles must be laid down in order 
to decide how the Commander-in-Chief may best be stationed in an: 
action. The question to be answered is as follows :— 

Apart from, the fact that during an action some opportunity may 
arise of detaching a part of the main body of the fleet to make a 
turning movement, or to counter a similar manoeuvre on the enemy’s 
part, should it be laid down asa general rule that the squadrons should 
have a common leader, and that they should work together; or, to 
put the matter more clearly, should the interval between two adjacent 
squadrons be practically equal to, or, at any rate, very little more than: 
the interval between the divisions of each squadron ? 

Or, on the other hand, though of course the squadrons continue 
to act together, is it best not to lay down a hard and fast rule as to: 
their all keeping the same course, and not to make them all form part 
of a single line? 

In other words, one may imagine a large force being manceuvred 
in either of the two following ways :— 

(1). To keep the whole body united, though avoiding any exces- 
sive rigidity, and leaving the commanders of squadrons and 
divisions some liberty of action, but taking care that the 
squadron and division leaders do not go beyond the limits 
of action allowed them; orders being given for the divisions 
of each squadron to work together in the manner mentioned 
above, and for the squadrons as a whole to keep to some pre-- 
arranged order ; or 

(2). To interpret in a larger sense the liberty of action given to 
the commanders of squadrons, only laying down very general 
rules, as, for instance, that of not getting separated by more 
than a certain distance from a given squadron (the distance 
laid down would, of course, vary according to circumstances), 
not to mask each other’s fire, and to keep, as a general rule, at 
about the same distance from the enemy’s line. 

In the first case it may be said that the fleet works as a whole, in 

the second that it acts split up into its component parts. 

As a basis for our arguments some axioms must be taken for 
granted. 
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The object which a fleet strives to obtain is concentration of 
forces, that is to say, the overwhelming of a portion of the enemy owing 
to some advantage gained in position. 

The condition necessary for the attainment of this object is that 
the whole of the battle forces should be capable of being usefully 
employed at the same time, or, that no division masks another’s fire, 
and that no part of the whole is at too great a distance from the enemy. 

Secondly, we have to try to obtain an advantageous tactical posi- 
tion, which will enable our fleet to fire as a whole at shorter ranges than 
the enemy, i.e., that each ship in our line should be bringing to bear 
on her adversary fire from a shorter range than that of the fire she is 
herself receiving, which fact should result in our line being less vulner- 
able than the enemy’s. 

At a first glance it might seem a good thing to keep some of our 
ships out of range of the enemy for one of the following reasons :—(1) 
to make the best use of pre-Dreadnought ships; or (2) to keep a portion 
of the battle fleet in reserve in the first phases of an action, so that it 
ey be employed with more effect at a later stage when opportunity 
offers. 

But it is obvious that in the first case we should be exposing a part 
of our forces to a concentrated fire from the enemy, and in the second 
case we have only to remember that the conditions governing the 
employment of a reserve in a fleet action are entirely different from 
those prevailing on land, and that naval tacticians are generally agreed 
that the adoption of the shore practice in this matter means ruin. 
Besides, by this means we are merely giving the enemy a chance of 
beating our forces in detail if we keep a part of them out of action during 
the most important phase of an engagement, that is to say, the moment 
in which the balance first begins to incline, and each side is striving 
to gain the initial advantage. 

If we grant the preceding axioms it follows that the approach 
should be made in such a way that the whole of our battle forces can 
come into action at once. This could not be done if early in the 
approach divisions were allowed to manoeuvre independently ; and, in 
fact, the main danger inseparable from the system of manceuvring in 
independent parts is the difficulty of co-ordinating the movements of 
the fleet. It is evident that when the fleets are within range any errors 
made will bear more heavily on that side which is the more widely 
separated, and any changes made later on in the disposition of the line 
will be rendered more difficult in proportion as the squadrons have 
separated from the main body of the fleet. 

It is convenient to divide the approach into three stages :— 

(1). Forming into battle order, 7.e., the change from cruising order 
into the fundamental tactical position, the division leaders 
being disposed on the perpendicular of the line joining the 
centres of the two opposing forces. So long as such a forma- 
tion is preserved any course may be steered, so that the fleet 
will always be disposed in column of divisions with the ships 
of each division in single line ahead. 
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(2). Contact out of range, in which the object of each fleet’s 
movements is to postpone the final contact when it considers 
that it is at a disadvantage in the matter of position, or to 
obtain some advantage of position which will enable it to 
start the action with a better disposition of force than the 
enemy. 

(3). The break up of the fleet shortly before coming under fire 
(if the system of independent units is adopted). The forming 
up and the second phase will be carried out by the fleet as a 
whole; and at a convenient time (the shortest possible) before 
the commencement of the action the squadrons of the fleet 
will, at the order of the Commander-in-Chief, separate on 
different courses according to the objects assigned to each 
in the preliminary orders. 


The advantage of putting off till the last minute this division of 
forces is on account of the reasons given above, and in order to leave 
the enemy as long as possible in doubt as to our intentions. 

As regards this last idea, it might be thought an advantage to 
put off forming into battle order, but, when we consider the number 
of units which on account of international competition constitute the 
fleets of the present day, we must regard as typical those cases which 
deal with the employment of very numerous forces. Naturally with 
the increase in the number of ships grows the importance of arranging 
beforehand, after consideration of the different formations in which 
the fleets may sight each other, the best means of forming into battle 
order in order to carry this out as quickly as possible. 


With this settled, we pass on to discuss whether, when battle has 
once been joined, it is better to keep the fleet together or to split it 
up into independent units, that is to say, we have to find out which 
system makes concentration of forces the easier. The question is, 
can we, if we manoeuvre our fleet together as one mass, gain the 
advantage of position ? 

Let us suppose that both adversaries keep their fleets together 
and that they have at the moment in question reached the fundamental 
tactical position. In order to make this clear, let us imagine the 
case of two forces, ‘‘ A” and ‘‘N,” of which ‘‘A”’ is moving with 
the ships of each division in single line ahead, each division leader 
keeping its opponent bearing 50° on the bow, while ‘‘ N ’’ keeps his 
fleet in one continuous line. At the moment we are considering, apart 
from the fact that ‘‘ A’s’’ ships are not broadside on to the enemy’s 
fire, the tactical situation of each side is identical. Let us suppose, 
for example, a division of ‘‘ A’s’’ forces has been detached to gain 
an advantageous position on the enemy’s rear. 

If ‘‘N’”’ continue to present the same target to the enemy, only 
altering course as the line joining the centres of the two forces moves, 
so that he always keeps his line perpendicular to it, he is at some 
slight disadvantage, as ‘‘ A’s’’ line, provided that the squadrons of 
which it is composed manceuvre so as to keep in the fundamental 
tactical position, is the more articulated. 
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But though it is not my aim to set out to prove what advantages 
‘‘N” might in this particular instance gain from his organization, 
we must admit that in practice it is quite easy for ‘‘ N’’ to avoid at 
any rate being taken at a disadvantage. In fact he need only alter 
course 16 points, either together or by divisions, in order to keep the 
two forces in equivalent positions. ‘‘ A,’’ though still keeping his 
fleet together, can try to cross the enemy’s rear (the van before the 
16-point turn) by detaching his van division for this purpose, but 
naturally ‘‘ N’’ would be able to parry this manoeuvre by giving his 
corresponding division liberty of action. 

We are thus forced to admit that neither of the adversaries can 
gain an advantage in position, provided that ‘‘N’”’ adopt the same 
tactics as ‘* A.” 

Taking now the other instance, in which one of the adversaries 
manceuvres his fleet in one mass while his opponent divides his into 
two independent squadrons, of which one attacks the enemy’s van 
while the other tries to cross his rear. The only way in which the 
fleet which is working as a whole can gain an advantage of position 
is if the two enemy squadrons get out of touch with each other, thus 
allowing it to concentrate against one or the other of them. Without 
entering into particulars, we need only say that this might occur if 
the side which was manceuvring in the two squadrons had one which 
was slower than the slowest ship of the enemy, or if the two squadrons 
did not work well together. 

The first of these two conditions would not be easily realized, so 
that the fleet which is working as a whole can only hope to gain a 
tactical advantage if there is a lack of cohesion between the two enemy 
squadrons. 

But, if no large errors of this kind are committed (and it is only 
reasonable to admit that the side which is working in two squadrons 
must have practised the manceuvre well before attempting it in action) 
it must be acknowledged that a fleet which works as a whole not only 
cannot hope to gain any advantage of position, but must itself abandon 
its compactness, if it does not wish to be caught at a disadvantage. 

And, in fact, in the instance mentioned above (both fleets working 
as a whole) ‘‘A’”’ is only able to maintain his compactness without 
losing the fundamental tactical position, owing to the fact that both 
fleets are on approximately parallel courses. In this last instance, 
however, the fleet which is manoeuvring in one body must bend itself 
to a certain extent in order to keep each of its parts at right angles 
to the enemy ‘as the angle subtended at its centre by the two hostile 
squadrons increases. 

In the same way, referring to the same case, we have had to 
admit the necessity of ‘‘N’’ detaching a division to neutralize the 
menace of the enemy’s squadron on his rear, so that we acknowledge 
that if one party acts in independent squadrons the other will be driven 
to adopt similar tactics and trust to them to regain the initiative. 

From the above then, it would seem that as a rule a fleet should en- 
gage in independent squadrons, but, since the enemy will probably adopt 
similar tactics, it cannot hope to gain any advantage by this fact. 
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There is naturally some means of countering each and every 
manoeuvre on an enemy’s part, provided only that one has equal forces, 
nevertheless the following remarks do not seem out of place. 


A fleet which considers itself more efficient than the enemy will 
naturally not be contented with limiting itself to fighting in a single 
line parallel to that of the enemy, leaving the decision of the battle 
to gun fire alone; on the contrary it will always seek for opportunities 
to crush its adversary by concentration of force. It is not to be dis- 
puted that it is possible to a certain extent to parry enveloping attacks 
made on the van and rear whilst keeping the fleet undivided, so that 
we must look for the solution of the problem in another direction. 


If a fleet intend to act in two or more independent parts, it may 
be certain that its opponent will have to split up his fleet too, so that 
the combinations from which the better trained fleet may hope to draw 
advantage are enormously increased. It does not seem logical to 
divide a fleet into more than three parts; one recognizes at once that 
with a larger number combined movement would be extremely difficult, 
while if there were only three parts, the centre one might act in some 
sort as a guide for the wings. 


On the other hand, if we imagine two fleets equally numerous 
and powerful, of which one is divided into two parts, while the other 
is split up into three, it is but reasonable to suppose that the latter 
disposition is preferable for the reasons already mentioned, since the 
central squadron will be in the best possible position to help in con- 
centrating a superior force upon some part of the enemy’s line, co- 
operating with one or other of its wing squadrons as may be necessary, 
and, naturally, the faster the central squadron is, the easier will this be. 


If the enemy too is divided into three parts one can see at once 
how unlikely it is that conditions of equality only would result from 
the vast number of combinations possible with six squadrons acting 
more or less independently. 


In conclusion, it may fairly be prophesied that the battle of the 
future between large fleets will not be fought out, as seemed probable 
a few years ago, by two fleets steaming parallel courses, but that on 
the contrary, each fleet will be divided into two or more parts and 
will attempt by this means to gain a tactical advantage before closing 
to decisive range. 


The most logical division of a fleet seems to be in three independent 
parts, the fastest armoured ships forming the centre division, thus, if 
the enemy keeps together, the centre division will be able to support 
either of the wings. 


THE POSITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


From what has already been said it is not difficult to decide what 
is the best position for the Commander-in-Chief in a fleet action. 

At this time of day it is superfluous to discuss the question of 
returning to the solution adopted by the French during the sailing 
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period, after De Grasse was taken prisoner at the battle of The Saints, 
that is to say, the idea of placing the Commander-in-Chief on a small 
ship which does not form part of the line of battle; and, in fact, in 
this connection we need only remember that the value of a Commander- 
in-Chief rests on something more than his ability to give orders to his 
fleet during a battle. 

The essential conditions to be satisfied are :— 


(1). The duties of the Commander-in-Chief as a leader consist 
mainly in the fact that his flagship ought to be the pivot 
of the entire fleet, directing it both by her actual movements 
during the battle, and by the orders issued before it. 

(2). It is out of the question, as has been said above, to think 
of applying the doctrine of the reserve in the same way as 
it is used on shore, that is to say, to keep a part of one’s 
forces absolutely out of action for some time. Still the prin- 
ciple on which the reserve in a land battle is employed must 
be admitted as applicable if we look upon it as a force under 
the immediate orders of the Commander-in-Chief for him 
to employ as may seem to him best. 


If these premises are accepted as correct, it is instantly apparent 
that the Commander-in-Chief ought to be embarked on a ship of the 
line, and that he ought to have the centre squadron under his own 
orders. In other words, that the Commander-in-Chief is best placed 
in the centre of the fleet at the head of the fastest battleship squadron, 
so that he can make its weight felt wherever it may be most useful. 


This, of course, does not mean that while in cruising order or 
when forming line of battle the Commander-in-Chief should never 
leave his position at the head of his squadron in order to have a better 
view of the situation, or, so long as the fleets are not actually engaged, 
that his flagship should never act independently. But, when once 
battle is joined, his flagship should lead the centre squadron. 


In spite of the temporary absences of the fleet flagship for the 
reasons stated above, there is no reason to consider her as a super- 
numerary ship, since it is generally admitted that two ships 
should always work together as regards the employment of their arma- 
ment in action, in other words, two ships form the ‘‘ Fire Unit,’ and 
the fleet flagship ought to form part of such a unit. 








CAPITAL SHIPS OF THE FUTURE: 
ADMIRAL SIR PERCY SCOTT'S VIEWS. 





THE SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY. 


ON June 5th, there was published in The Times a long letter from 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, who, it may be recalled, retired from the 
active list at his own request in March, 1913. The letter was dated 
December 15th, 1913, and had originally been written privately to a 
correspondent who wished to know whether the Admiral was in favour 
of two or four battleships being included in the shipbuilding programme 
for 1914-1915. Sir Percy Scott replied that the real question to settle 
before talking about building more battleships was, ‘‘ are they of use 
or are they not ?”’ 

To this question, the Admiral gave an uncompromising reply in 
the negative. He said :—‘‘ The introduction of vessels which swim 
under water has, in my opinion, entirely done away with the utility 
of the ships that swim on the top of the water.’’ Sir Percy Scott 
also explained the reasons which had led him to this conclusion, and 
his letter gave rise to a controversy, the main features of which it is 
proposed to summarize here. But before doing so, it may be as well 
to review as briefly as possible the circumstances connected with the 
development of the weapons around which the discussion centres. 


Ever since the torpedo in its automobile form became, about forty 
years ago, a practical factor in sea warfare, the question has been 
raised whether it would not in time supersede the gun as the premier 
weapon. It was first employed in vessels of very moderate dimensions 
—torpedo boats, and with such experience as could be obtained during 
exercises and manoeuvres, it was quickly admitted that at night and 
with surprise tactics a formidable menace to the big ship had been 
found. The principal quality demanded in the torpedo boats was 
speed, so that the approach to the attacked ship, or other movements, 
might be made very quickly, and as the second quality was compara- 
tive invisibility it was requisite that the boats should be small. In 
fact, the early torpedo boats were only handy, fast torpedo tubes. 
So long as these boats were regarded as the weapon of the weaker 
Power, and merely to be used for the attack or defence of ships in 
port, their manoeuvring and seakeeping powers were not regarded as 
of primary importance. 

Nevertheless, the advent of the torpedo boat and its automobile 
weapon had two important results. It led to vast changes in the 
defence of harbours, where the outlay in putting down breakwaters 
in order to narrow the entrances was considerable. The speed of the 
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larger ships was also increased. To meet the menace of these new 
weapons, first the torpedo gunboat and then the destroyer was evolved, 
and although the object in view in the latter case was to deal with the 
torpedo boats, it was made clear that a destroyer would also perform 
duty as a torpedo carrier, and that, in addition to much higher speed, 
it had the advantage of better manoeuvring and sea-keeping powers. 
The influence of the destroyer as a torpedo carrier upon both tactics 
and strategy has been most marked. Apart altogether from the moral 
effect of the torpedo, owing to the nightly strain it imposes upon 
officers and men, its appearance even when it was comparatively slow 
and uncertain of direction affected the design of all the larger vessels 
and modified their systems of under-water protection. It has also 
had its effect upon the armament of larger vessels, and upon the 
organization of fleets and squadrons. Many kinds of auxiliaries have 
been introduced for the assistance of the torpedo craft in their work. 

Almost as soon as the results of torpedo action in manoeuvres 
seemed to give some warrant for it, naval and civilian writers asserted 
that the day of the big battleship had passed, and this although 
there had been little trial and achievement by the torpedo in actual 
warfare. Since that day, however, the idea that the automobile torpedo 
would replace the big gun has always been cherished by a certain 
school, not always perhaps inspired by the same motives. With the 
exception, however, of France, where the acceptance of these theories 
led to the serious lessening of her position as a naval Power, the 
discussion has had no effect in reducing battleship construction in any 
navy. While the big ship has gone on increasing in size, gun-power 
and speed, it has also had given to it greater protection, both above 
and below water. At the same time, progress has been continuous 
with torpedo craft and their weapons, and since the Russo-Japanese 
War, which has afforded the only opportunity of a test by the final 
ordeal, the advance in the torpedo itself, in range, speed, and power 
has been most striking. 

But although the influence of the progressive development of the 
automobile torpedo and its carrier has been as stated, it is recognized 
that the latter has its limitations, and that it can only effect its purpose 
as an assailant of the big ship after dark. In the day-time it is very 
vulnerable. Twelve years ago, however, the submarine arrived at a 
practical stage, and although it has only been subjected to the same 
tests as the destroyer, that is to say, those of peace manoeuvres and 
exercises, it is admitted to have shown its value, and to supply as a 
means of bringing the torpedo into action some of the deficiencies of the 
former. Owing to its power of submersion, it can make its approach 
in the day time, and therefore it has been claimed that not only is it a 
menace to the battleship in daylight as well as after dark, but it has 
the further advantage over the destroyer of being less vulnerable, 
because it can take shelter under water. Only once has it been tested 
in actual war, and this was during the struggle between Greece and 
Turkey last year, when a submarine possessed by the former Power 
made an attack on a Turkish cruiser. Owing, however, to the inex- 
perience of the crew, who were new to the boat, it ran its nose into 
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the mud, and was with difficulty brought to the surface. Out of this 
experience, therefore, no lessons could be gained, except that of the 
necessity for thoroughly familiarizing the personnel of these craft with 
their weapons. 


In two ways the submarine is at a disadvantage; first, as compared 
with all surface craft, it is slow, and very slow under water; secondly, 
its range of vision is limited when submerged, very limited, indeed, 
for it owes its eye-sight entirely to an optical instrument, the periscope, 
which is liable to be obscured by the wash of the waves, the haze on 
the sea, or the glare of sunlight, and even under the most favourable 
conditions does not admit of far sight. The first defect is being 
rapidly remedied, but great speed means greater dimensions, a longer 
time to perform the operation of diving, and a bigger target when on 
the surface. Also it is hoped that by the assistance of the seaplane 
and wireless the submarine may be enabled to discover the where- 
abouts of its enemy or its quarry at greater distances. It is unnecessary 
to carry the historical survey further, as other matters connected with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the submarine were referred to 
in the discussion, which may now be dealt with. 


The points made by Admiral Sir Percy Scott are, firstly, that the 
battleship can no longer perform the functions for which it was 
provided, because it is no longer safe from the submarine at sea, nor 
can it find safety in harbour; secondly, that this means an entire 
change in the organization of the Navy, since only submarines and 
seaplanes become necessary; and thirdly, that, submarines having 
comparative immunity, sea warfare becomes practically impossible, 
while an island with many harbours and much shipping is at a great 
disadvantage if its enemy has submarines. The Admiral thus defines 
the functions of a vessel of war :— 

“ (1) To attack ships that come to bombard our ports, or to bombard an 
enemy’s ports. 
(2) To attack ships that come to blockade us, or to blockade an enemy. 
(2) To attack ships convoying a landing party. 
(4) To attack the enemy’s fleet. 
(5) To attack ships interfering with our commerce, and to attack the enemy’s 
commerce. 


The submarine, he says, renders (1), (2) and (3) impossible, as no 
man-of-war will dare to come even within sight of a coast that is 
adequately protected by submarines. The fourth function has also 
disappeared, because a battleship cannot attack an enemy’s fleet where 
there is no fleet to attack, and it will not be safe for a fleet to put to 
sea. This has been demonstrated, Sir Percy Scott says, in all recent 
manoeuvres, both at home and abroad, where submarines have been 
employed. Consequently, as battleships are of no use either for 
offensive or defensive purposes, building any more will be a misuse 
of money subscribed by the citizens for the defence of the Empire. 


The Admiral then discusses the protection of our commerce on 
the high seas. He apparently considers this to be at the mercy of 
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hostile submarines. What he says is that ‘‘submarines and aero- 
planes have entirely revolutionized naval warfare, no fleet can hide 
itself from the aeroplane eye, and the submarine can deliver a deadly 
attack even in broad daylight.’’ In a later letter, he develops this 
idea, pointing out that it is unnecessary for the enemy to go out into 
space to find our food ships. ‘‘ Why not,’’ he says, ‘‘ wait at the 
mouth of the Thames or any other port, where he will find them 
coming in like railway trains.’’ In answer also to a remark of Rear- 
Admiral R. H. S. Bacon that the attack of commerce by submarines 
is barbarous, he says: ‘‘ All war is, of course, barbarous, but in 
war the purpose of the enemy is to crush his foe; to arrive at this 
he will attack where his foe is most vulnerable. Our most vulnerable 
point is our food and oil supply. The submarine has introduced a 
new method of attacking these supplies. Will feelings of humanity 
restrain our enemy from using it ?”’ 

With regard to the change which is to take place in the Navy 
and the organization of its personnel, the Admiral says: ‘* Naval 
officers will no longer live on the sea, but either above it or under it, 
and the strain on their system and nerves will be so great that a very 
lengthy period of service will not be advisable; it will be a navy of 
youth, for we shall require nothing but boldness and daring.” 
Referring also to the insecurity of battleships in a closed harbour 
protected by a boom, he says: ‘‘ With a flotilla of submarines, com- 
manded by dashing young officers, of whom we have plenty, I would 
undertake to get through any boom into any harbour, and sink or 
materially damage all the ships in that harbour.’ Turning to the’ 
organization of his submarine flotillas, he explains that these are to 
be drawn up on the land, with arrangements for launching them when 
required. ‘‘In war time, the scouting aeroplanes will always be high 
above on the look-out, and the submarines in constant readiness, as 
are the engines at a fire station. If an enemy is sighted, the gong 
sounds, and the leash of a flotilla of submarines will be slipped. Whether 
it be night or day, fine or rough, they must go out to search for their 
quarry; if they find her, she is doomed, and they give no quarter; 
they cannot board her and take her as a prize, as in the olden days; 
they only wait till she sinks, then return home without even knowing 
the number of human beings that they have sent to the bottom of 
the ocean.”’ 

In conclusion, Sir Percy Scott dwells upon the difficulty of 
destroying submarines, and upon the necessity, if we go to war with 
a country which is within striking distance of submarines, of locking 
up the big battleships and cruisers in some safe harbour, if one can 
be found. The submarine is to be kept away from, not looked for. 
Aeroplanes and airships will fly over the country, will discover where 
ships are, and if they are not safely locked up, submarines will come 
and destroy them. We shall, of course, do the same, but an island 
with many harbours and much shipping is at a great disadvantage 
if the enemy has submarines. We therefore require an enormous fleet 
of submarines, airships, and aeroplanes, and ‘‘a few fast cruisers, 
provided we can find a place to keep them in safety during war time.”’ 


VOL. LIX. Q 
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In a leading article with which The Times introduced Sir Percy 
Scott’s letter, it was said :— 

This thesis—for thesis, and nothing more, it at present is—would no 
doubt make the basis of a very keen discussion in any gathering of naval 
men. It might even be supported by the great majority of those who have 
actual experience in submarines. No craftsman is worth his salt who does 
not believe in his craft, and confidence is a necessary quality in those who 
go down to the sea in submersible steel eggshells. It is, after all, the 
business of submarines not to allow any larger vessels to exist, and they 
are right to rate their capacity for that business extremely high. But Sir 
Percy Scott’s thesis has this great weakness, that it rests on premises which, 
even on paper, are very difficult to prove. If his argument is to carry 
even a tithe of the weight which he claims for it, he must show, first, that 
torpedoes are weapons of great precision, one of which in ordinary circum- 
stances will consummate an attack; and, secondly, that the submarine itself 
is really invulnerable. Both these premises, which his letter seems to take 
as already proved, invite, in point of fact, the liveliest doubt. There is 
nothing, even in peace experience, to justify the faith he places in torpedo 
attack, and on such a matter peace experience, however clear its apparent 
moral, could never be taken as final proof without the test of war. Nor 
is it clear why he regards the submarine itself as immune from all other 
craft. It may be so; but there is good reason for believing that it is not, 
since the fiying craft, which it needs as eyes, may prove to be as much its 
enemy as its friend. 


In the lengthy discussion which followed, not only in the British 
Press, but in Germany, France, and America, a wide diversity of 
opinion was revealed. At one extreme, there were those who were 
frankly sceptical as to the submarine having any large value as an 
instrument of war, and between this point and that of Sir Percy Scott 
many halting places were found, some of those who took part in the 
discussion having apparently got very little further than the first-named, 
while others again seem to have approached, but not quite reached, 
the position assumed by the Admiral. It is perhaps of importance 
to hote that many of the letters which appeared in The Times were 
anonymous, but the use of large type, even for writers who used a 
pseudonym, indicated that they were held to have good ground for 
dealing authoritatively with the subject. 

Dealing first with the correspondents whose identity has been 
revealed, the following points from their letters may be quoted. 


Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman, late First Sea Lord :— 
Sir Percy Scott’s letter contains nothing new to the Admiralty authorities. 
The time has not yet arrived for such a radical change, although 
it may be ultimately reached by future developments. 


Rear-Admiral R. H. S. Bacon, who was specially selected to 
superintend the early construction, experiments and trials of the sub- 
marine in this country :— 

It requires an intimate knowledge of the practical use and handling of 
submarines even to attempt to discuss the general fighting value of the boats 
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in all classes of weather, sea conditions, and endurance, and when possessed 
this information must be re-read in the light of war conditions... The 
human element must always be a supreme factor in submarine work. . . 
The qualities demanded of a first-rate captain of a submarine are extra- 
ordinary to the verge of genius; . . the achievements of the best must 
not be confounded with the probable performance of the average officer. 


Admiral The Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle :— 

We have heard before that the battleship was doomed. . . I do not 
agree with Sir Percy Scott’s dogmatic statement that neither large nor 
small ships are necessary. . . That both submarines and aeroplanes are 
a real menace to a battleship cannot be denied, but in my opinion sea power 
must continue to exist in vessels on the water, even assuming that the claims 
made for the new weapon are not exaggerated. 


Admiral H. F. Cleveland :— 

We had a similar false alarm when the torpedo boat destroyer was 
introduced into our naval organization. . . The answer to the introduc- 
tion of the submarine and aeroplane is simple; it is, to organize a similar 
effective class of craft, adequate to block and thwart the enemy’s movements. 


Commander Carlyon Bellairs :— 

A revolution in naval warfare has been effected by the development of 
the torpedo. One that can travel a distance of 12,000 yards at 29 knots 
must be a competitor of the big gun. The effects of this revolution have not 
yet been thought out. 


Lieutenant A. C. Dewar :— 
The only real argument against the submarine is its lack of speed, and 
this does not apply in straits and smaller maritime areas. It is a defect, 
too, that wili gradually be overcome. 


Sir Philip Watts, late Director of Naval Construction :— 

This is a matter which has been considered by the Admiralty in all 
its bearings for many years... Recent naval experience has not shown 
the torpedo, the weapon of the submarine, to be sufficiently trustworthy 
to warrant our pinning faith to the submarine alone. It is a most valuable 
supplementary arm to the fleet. But the Dreadnoughts and battle-cruisers 
of the fleet will not be replaced by submarines for many years to come... 
To my knowledge it has not been ‘demonstrated in recent experience that in 
the presence of submarines and waterplanes alone a battleship is powerless 
and exposed to certain destruction. 


Lord Sydenham, well known as an authority upon, and exponent 


of, the higher policy of naval and military defence :— 


The sharp limitations of both aeroplanes and submarines appear to be 
disregarded, and the fact that the former may prove dangerous opponents 
of the latter is ignored... On the surface, the submarine is a most 
inferior destroyer, slow, supremely vulnerable, and unsuitable for long habita- 
tion... The only condition in which it can secure the maximum of 
advantage is one in which the use of its only weapon is attended with 
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difficulty. .. The submarine will undoubtedly impose new risks on the 
large ships in certain waters, and if favoured by chance it will secure 
occasional successes. . . To assume that, while all the trade of the world 


must continue to be carried in surface ships of increasing tonnage, all 
naval warfare will be restricted to submarines which cannot effectively fight 
each other, is to my mind a fantastic dream. 


Colonel Louis Jackson, R.E., late Assistant Director of Fortifica- 


tions and Works, War Office :— 


The submarine is not safe unless entirely submerged, periscope and all; 
and when entirely submerged she does not know where she is, and what 
is happening on the surface,eor what may be waiting for her when she 
pokes her periscope out of the water again. Are these the conditions from 
which a potential queen of the seas is evolved? 


Four other letters from writers who conceal their identity may be 


quoted : 


RNY :— 


« 
- 


sé 


The submarine is a craft that can operate by daylight only. It must 
come to the surface often, and when it does come to the surface it is visible 
for some miles. On the surface it is highly vulnerable to the lightest of 
guns; it is slower and less handy than its enemies, the destroyer and light 
cruiser, and to avoid them it must sink and remain blind and hidden while 
both above and below water it can be sunk by the merest touch of the 
ship that rams it... At the most, it introduces an element into naval 
warfare equivalent to that which ambushes, surprise attacks, and the many 
expedients of a guerilla force introduce on land; and fireships, cutting-out 
expeditions, etc., introduced into the naval fighting of a hundred years ago. 


A Naval Officer ’’ :— 

The argument that battleships will not live through the preliminary 
action confined to submarine boats can be rejected with confidence. .. The 
maximum speed of the submarine boat at the present time is approximately 
14 knots, as against the 22 knots of the battleship, the 28 knots of the 
cruiser, and the 30 knots of the light armoured cruiser. Can it be seriously 
considered that the submarine boat would be able to outrun the heavier- 
armed and heavier-armoured ships of the fleet ? 


Jason ”’ :— 

The uninitiated, on reading Sir Percy Scott’s letter, might easily suppose 
that submarines could travel long distances and would always be invisible, 
whereas they can only go below over a distance of 50 miles from their base 
and back at a very slow speed; or else they must come to the surface. . . 
Sir Percy Scott’s confidence in submarines could only be justified if these 
vessels could travel long distances in the submerged and invisible condition 
at a fair speed. As this is not the case, his arguments will not hold water. 


‘** Young Navy ’’ :— 


The submarine is still adolescent. By night it is not so good as the 
torpedo boat destroyer, as it has not the speed and must operate on the 
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surface, owing to the uselessness of a periscope in the dark. By day, it is 
defenceless on the surface; under water its speed is ten knots less than that 
of a battleship. It carries a very limited supply of weapons. It is most 
easily sunk by gun fire... The fact is overlooked that submarines cruise 
on the surface, and that therefore a fleet provided with seaplanes could 
always avoid them in open waters like the North Sea. 


It seems to be unnecessary to quote from any of the other letters 
which appeared, because, as already stated, on July roth The Times 
published another letter from Sir Percy Scott, in which he supplied 
replies to many of the points of criticism that had appeared in the 
Press. These may be summarized as follows :— 


In regard to the use of the torpedo in action, he will not admit that 
its work in the Russo-Japanese War was disappointing, but claims that its 
influence was such as to keep a fleet shut up in harbour. 

As regards the charges of inefficiency of submarines, he asserts that it 
is very difficult to see the periscope; that submarines will have no difficulty 
in seeing ships at night; that as the submarine fires at short range there 
is little chance of missing; that in attacks upon ships in harbours the loss 
may be on both sides, but the value of the few submarines will be small 
to that of battleships; that manceuvres would be of no value if we did not 
attach some importance to their results; that it is unnecessary for submarines 
to be accompanied by a parent ship; and that as to their vulnerability on 
the surface, they will not wait to become targets for guns, but will dive 
and watch for another opportunity. 

Dealing with the effect of the introduction of submarines and aircraft 
on naval warfare, he says that this has entirely changed the problems of 
attack and defence, and that it will have great influence upon naval opera- 
tions, both tactical and strategical. The introduction of the submarine and 
aircraft must compel a consideration of whether battleships are of use or 
not, and what new instruments of war are required to meet the changed 
conditions. 

As to the necessity for having battleships, Sir Percy can find no use 
for them at all, because, as he explained in his first letter, they cannot protect 
commerce, blockade the ports or bombard the forts of an enemy, and it will be 
difficult to protect them from the submarine. So far as cruisers are con- 
cerned, it is no longer the seaman’s business to find the enemy, it is the 
airman’s business. 

Coming to the question of cost, Sir Percy states that it must not be 
assumed that the change from battleships and cruisers to submarines and 
seaplanes as the material of the navy is going to cheapen our defence or 
reduce the estimates. It is going to make things more expensive and more 
efficient. 


In his concluding remarks Sir Percy Scott states that he never 
suggested scrapping the Dreadnoughts, but ‘‘I should have great 
pleasure in reading that Canada was going to give us eight millions’ 
worth of submarines and aircraft instead of three Dreadnoughts.”’ 

So far as the controversy in The Times created by Sir Percy 
Scott’s letters is concerned, this at the time of compiling this summary 
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(July 11th) is all that has appeared. But it may be mentioned that in 
two papers read before the Institution of Naval Architects the subject 
was dealt with. Mr. T. G. Owens, the Naval Architect of Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd., in a paper given before the Spring Meeting on April 
rst on ‘“‘Some Questions relating to Battleship Design,’ referred 
to the increased accuracy of the later torpedoes at longer ranges as an 
important factor in the determination of the distance at which fighting 
would take place, and stated that the torpedo attained its principal 
efficiency at ranges of from 6,000 to 7,000 yards, whereas at the time 
of the Russo-Japanese battles the range was not more than 4,500 yards. 
He said in regard to under-water protection :— 


It is not impossible to arrange satisfactorily a more or less clastic struc- 
ture, and to fit the same at a reasonable distance from the sides; if in 
conjunction with this the inner bottom is carried up to the protective deck 
to form an air compartment, thus permitting the expansion of the gases, and 
full advantage taken of the protective value of coal, the utmost would appear 
to have been done to meet the possible effects of any submarine explosion. 


He also pointed out that it must be borne in mind that the same 
aggregate amount of damage would occur to a small as to a large 
ship from torpedo attack, and that it will readily be seen that an 
explosion which might possibly put the small ship out of action might 
leave the large ship quite capable of manoeuvring and continuing to 
fight. Mr. Owens mentioned that he had recently designed a foreign 
warship which had been built by the Vickers firm under a contract 
stipulation that in the event of 50 feet of the side being blown away 
amidships the vessel should not heel over to more than 11 degrees, 
and should automatically regain the vertical in a certain specified time, 
although necessarily with an increased draught due to the buoyancy 
lost. 

At the Summer Meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects on 
July 7th, Sir John Biles devoted a paper almost entirely to the question 
of the protection of battleships against the submarine menace. He laid 
down four points as the basis of the discussion :— 


(1) Is 4-inch armour sufficient protection against torpedoes to justify its adop- 
tion in battleships of the class of the later Dreadnoughts ? 

(2) Is the submarine menace of sufficient importance to justify the adoption 
of 4-inch armour protection on the bottom? 

(3) Is the submarine menace of sufficient importance to justify the building 
of smaller, slower battleships of, say, 16,000 tons displacement, of 18 
knots, having six heavy guns each instead of eight or ten, as in the 
larger ships? 

(4) Is the method of applying armour to the bottom of sufficient value in 
itself to justify the adoption of a form of ship which offers greater resist- 
ance than the ordinary form? 


After explaining his views upon the forms of defence against the 
submarine’s torpedo, Sir John Biles said that it was for the naval 
officers to decide whether the gain in protection by applying armour 
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to the hulls of battleships was worth the loss in speed or gun-power 
that it would entail. 


The only other pronouncement of importance which it seems 
necessary to include is that of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, who, 
at a dinner given by the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders to the Institution of Naval Architects at Newcastle on 
July roth, made some allusions to the controversy, which he thought 
had been most opportune by bringing before the public the views of 
many distinguished men on the question. He said :— 


The submarine could only operate by day and in clear weather, and it 
was practically useless in misty weather. The submarine could not see 
the object it was going to attack—it must come to the surface to see it. 
Moreover, the whole utility of submarines and of destroyers depended on 
the help and activity of the officers and men. Therefore, if in a week’s 
peace manceuvres they got to the bottom of the help of the officers and 
men, what was going to happen in war time. Theoretically, the submarine 
possessed great powers, not yet tested fully in war or even in manceuvres. 
These latter actions, though as nearly as possible applicable to war, were 
not war. They were a very long way from war. We heard too much of 
defence and not enough of attack. The true lessons of war and naval 
campaigns were never to run away from a danger. Wars were won by 
attack and never by defence. Whatever happened, we must retain our com- 
mand of the sea. He would meet the attack of the submarine by building 
a number of small craft and speedy destroyers and small cruisers, and would 
attach these to the fleet. When once a submarine came to the top these 
craft would be on it as the hunter would be on a whale—directly he canie up, 
harpoon him. He did not think the day of the big battleship was over. 


It may be hoped that the foregoing brief summary of the arguments 
advanced will be sufficient to enable readers of the JOURNAL to form 
some idea of what there is to be said on either side in regard to the 
danger which the introduction of the submarine has undoubtedly 
brought about, and upon which, of course, much remains to be said. 








A PLEA FOR THE BETTER REPRESENTATION 
OF THE ARTILLERY ARM AT MANCEUVRES. 
By Major W. H. F. Weser, R.A., $.5.c. 





THERE are two considerations which the writer wishes to urge. 
The first is the training of the Army as a whole in the possibilities 
and limitations of the Artillery :— 

(i) By their seeing it daily in camp and on the line of march, 1.e., 
seeing the space occupied by it on the road, the dust raised by it, the 
way that the progress of the column is (or ought to be) affected by the 
necessity for watering and feeding the horses, etc. 

(ii) By their hearing it in the battle——and, it is much to be 
regretted, their still seeing the smoke of the black powder; and by 
the practice of ammunition supply from brigade ammunition columns. 

The second consideration is the training of the Artillery in its 
** auxiliary ’’ duties. 

These considerations involve decision on four very mundane 
questions :— y 

(a) The strength at which the artillery should appear at 
manceuvres. 

(b) The kind of noise, by which it is.to draw the attention of 
the rest of the Army to its presence on the battlefield. 

“  (c) How it is to practice the supply of ammunition to itself and 
the infantry, in battle. 

(d) The best method by which its effect can be properly judged. 

Let us take these four points in detail, keeping in our minds 
how they affect the two considerations mentioned in the first 
paragraph. ‘ 

(a) The strength at which artillery should appear at manceuvres. 

It will be granted that its appearance at false strength is bad 
training for the Army at large and for the Staff in particular. 

Yet it is obvious that all the batteries of a Division cannot appear 
simultaneously at war strength, not to mention the brigade ammuni- 
tion columns. 

Somewhere there must be a zone of strength which will combine 
economy and practical usefulness as regards training, and which will 
exercise a reasonable number of artillery units. 

The writer would wish to urge that this zone shifts according to 
the nature of the exercise. 

The objects of divisional artillery training, as given in ‘‘ Field 
Artillery Training,’’ Section 11, cannot be obtained unless every 
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unit in the divisional artillery is represented in some way or other, 
sO we are at once denied the possibility of breaking up some units 
in order to represent others better. The essential features of this 
form of exercise involve the presence of brigade and battery staffs, 
almost at war strength. As long as each battery is represented by 
simply one gun to prove, practically, the possibility of carrying out 
the orders given the battery, the object of the training is fulfilled. 

The presence of a battery or a section during infantry brigade 
training is another matter altogether. The principal object to be 
attained is, next to the practice in co-operation between the commanders, 
to accustom the smaller infantry formations to make full use of artillery 
when they have it to use. It would appear better at such exercises 
to show one or more batteries at war strength. 

The normal ‘‘ manceuvres’’ probably come between these two ex- 
tremes. Yet the writer is anxious to make the point that no particular 
form of ‘‘ manoeuvres ’’ is ‘‘ normal.’’ Every exercise has, or should 
have, some special lesson to be brought home in its course. The 
representation of the artillery arm should be decided in view of that 
lesson. 

In one case it may be considered advisable to continue divisional 
artillery training throughout divisional training. If there is a normal 
form of manoeuvres at all, surely we have it here; but if the battery 
is going to be represented by too small a proportion of its war strength, 
the training is doing almost as much harm as good. From a standing 
camp, different forms of training can be practised on different days— 
a brigade at war strength, with its ammunition column, one day—a 
battery or more, at war strength, on either side, another day—the 
divisional artillery all together under the C.R.A. on a third; but when 
we march on from day to day, we have to adhere to the arrangement 
we have begun with. 


To mention a good strength is at once to imply a normal form 
of manceuvres, which the writer is particularly anxious to avoid. It 
is merely a matter of settling how many guns and wagons per battery 
you wish to have on the field, how many horses are required to pull 
these guns and carry the minimum battery staff fixed upon for the 
exercise, how many are absolutely necessary for umpires, orderlies, 
etc., how many are wanted for special purposes such as patrols, repre- 
sentatives of ammunition columns, and so on. 

You deduct from the total available—it is always a question of 
horses, not men—the number of horses for ‘‘ special purposes,’’ and by 
a simple calculation you know how many batteries you can produce 
at manoeuvres. Or, you decide on the number of batteries, and by 
the same process calculate the strength at which each is represented. 
The writer’s point of view is that the director of the manceuvres, knowing 
what lesson he wishes to inculcate, is the only person who can, 
directly or indirectly, fix the manoeuvre establishment. 

(b) The noise by which the artillery draws the attention of the 
Army to its presence on the battlefield. 
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Signal rounds, one for infantry, and two for artillery targets, are 
not satisfactory. The natural tendency is to fire them off and lie 
down, keeping someone on duty to fire later signals as required. It 
makes an anti-climax to start imaginary ‘‘ranging’’ after the excite- 
ment of the first round is over. 

Besides, they are not even useful, now that screen and disc are 
supplied to denote the target. The use of the screen and disc presents 
in itself certain dangers which can only be overcome by accurate 
umpiring; but they can be overcome. 


With the idea of keeping uppermost in the gunner’s mind the 
orthodox methods of ranging—sequence of orders and so on—so care- 
fully inculcated at the practice camp, the writer suggests that signal 
rounds should be abolished and be replaced by ranging for elevation 
with blank; and that bursts of rapid fire at later phases be announced 
by rounds of ‘‘ blank ’’ through the battery at a rapid rate of ‘‘ battery 
fire.’’ The writer is ready to acknowledge that his solution is not 
perfectly satisfactory, but his experience is to the effect that the artil- 
lery generally carries enough ‘‘ blank’ at manoeuvres to carry out his 
suggestion. There is, generally, under present conditions, a hint to 
fire off a lot of ‘‘ blank ”’ on the last day or two of manceuvres. 


Of the utmost importance, of course, for all arms, is the use of 
smokeless rather than black powder ‘‘ blank.’ The use of black powder 
deprives the opposing artillery of all difficulty of locating hostile guns, 
and gives the opposing infantry a very easy direction for advance. 
The authorities no doubt realize this and are doing all they can to 
provide a good form of smokeless blank. 

(c) How to practice the supply of ammunition to both artillery 
and infantry. 

There are several methods :— 

(i) On the principle of the staff ride, to bear the ammunition 
columns in mind, and always mention them in orders; otherwise not 
to represent them. 

(ii) To represent each brigade ammunition column by one officer, 
one quartermaster-sergeant, and five orderlies (one with the brigade 
commander, three with the batteries, and one with the infantry brigade 
reserve). This is a simple and economical method, but is apt to make 
all ranks think of a brigade ammunition column as being a handy, 
instead of a most unhandy, unit. 

(iii) The writer has seen brigade and divisional ammunition 
columns represented by a few wagons carrying dummy ammunition, 
that in the divisional ammunition column being painted blue, that 
in the brigade ammunition column red. There are many practical 
difficulties in carrying out this exercise properly; and, truth to tell, 
it approached childishness. Also, the writer’s experience was that it 
formed a heavy charge against the training grant, and he has no 
idea what became of the dummy ammunition after the week’s training 
was over. 
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(iv) The fourth method is to produce one brigade ammunition 
column at its proper strength. As a sight, for all ranks to see, this 
is good training; but it is not the way to get the utmost training 
value out of the horses of a division, if more than a small mixed 
column is involved in the exercise. It is rather, as already suggested, 
an exercise to be carried out on one day of divisional training from 
a standing camp. 

(d) The judging of the reality of support given by the artillery; 
in other words, the umpiring of its effect. 


All armies have encountered difficulty in appraising the work of 
artillery at manoeuvres. Indeed it would be an unnatural infantryman 
who felt himself impelled this way or that by the sight of some 
white smoke curling into the air two miles away. But what can be 
done is to observe and criticize the work of the artillery so closely 
that we live in no fool’s paradise as to the effect produced. 

Twenty years ago, one could fairly assume that, if a commander 
had succeeded in massing 40 guns on the top of a commanding position, 
he was assured of a certain influence on the situation. | Nowadays 
this is not the case; those guns could be practically destroyed by less 
than half their number of hostile guns well concealed and well handled. 
We must take into consideration such points as—Did those guns get 
into position unperceived and are they now concealed? Have the 
battery commanders good observing stations? Are they close enough 
to their batteries to command effectively ? Are the lines of fire parallel ? 
Does the trajectory clear the crest? Are the batteries sufficiently well 
controlled by the superior authority? Have the targets been properly 
allotted them? Have they really located those targets? Are the 
orders given by battery commanders such as to produce within reason- 
able time effective fire on those targets? Does the artillery know 
what their infantry is doing and where it is? 

It is all too easy to see that column of smoke, to locate a screen, 
and to fire off two rounds of blank. But to allow oneself to imagine 
that one is therefore seriously engaging a hostile battery is danger- 
ously bad training. Yet how often that occurs—and not always is 
it the fault of the battery commander. 

Divisional artillery training would be a good opportunity to 
practice certain officers in the art of appraising the value of the support 
given by a force of artillery to its infantry at any particular phase in 
an encounter. . If this support is not closely examined, we cannot 
hope to arrive at the best method of employing the divisional artillery 
in bulk, the practical effect of which is that there may be unpleasant 
surprises in store for us in the next war—for we have had no experi- 
ence in handling large numbers of guns under modern conditions. 

The method in vogue at our practice camps of examining the 
work of the batteries is, as all gunners know, for the commandant 
to use his staff officers as umpires. They report to the commandant 
what they have seen, and partly with the help.of their reports of 
what took place out of sight of the commandant, and partly from 
what he has seen himself, he makes his judgment of the work done. 
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The writer suggests that the divisional artillery commander should 
employ a number of officers—preferably from another divisional artil- 
lery—to watch the work of the various units at divisional artillery 
training, and to report to him before the day’s conference what they 
have seen. In his position as director of the exercise, he can thus 
appraise the value of the support given by the divisional artillery in 
sequence of his own orders as C.R.A. It would not be in the 
nature of things if a proportion of failures were not brought to 
notice, but sufficiently close enquiry into the cause thereof will serve 
to remove uncertainties and should eventually level up the work all 
round; for it is only human to work better under the eye of the 
commander. The reporting officers, or assistant umpires, are placed 
in no more unpleasant a position than every staff officer at a practice 
camp is placed, but, if feasible, it would probably be better not to 
have an officer reporting on the work of his own brigade. 


By the time the stage of ‘‘ manoeuvres’”’ is reached, the divisional 
artillery should be sufficiently trained for the C.R.A. to be certain 
that his fire arrangements are being carried out by the batteries in 
detail without recourse to imagination. At manoeuvres a much smaller 
staff of officers to act as assistant umpires will be available. It is 
suggested that the artillery umpire staff at manoeuvres should consist 
of an artillery brigade commander (senior umpire) from the opposing 
(or another) divisional artillery, one officer (assistant umpire) watching 
each artillery brigade (not his own), and one or two assistant umpires 
especially charged with the duties of making known to other umpires 
(on their own and the enemy’s side) exactly what their own guns 
are doing, and at what value the senior artillery umpire has appraised 
the support being afforded. 

The judging of the value of artillery fire is the only umpire’s 
‘duty which has not yet been really tackled in the regulations. Until 
the effect of artillery fire is properly taken into account, it is impos- 
sible to expect the infantry to demand at manoeuvres the support which 
they will most certainly require in war; and as long as the artillery 
is left severely alone, so long will there be temptation to the gunners 
to shrug their shoulders over the whole business. In these days it 
is hard enough for the gunners, most of whom see nothing of the 
fight from start to finish, to keep up interest in the exercise. Their 
work needs very close attention; if that is not given they will inevit- 
ably get rusty at their business, which is to support their infantry. 








DECEASED SOLDIERS’ EFFECTS. 


By C. CasE-HortTon. 





IN the present day, thanks to the system of registration adopted in 
the service, it is not a matter of great difficulty to ascertain who may 
be entitled to such sums of money as may be standing to the credit 
of the name of any soldier dying while serving with the Colours. Of 
course, there are cases in which, apparently, the relatives of the deceased 
non-commissioned officer or man are unknown; and for the benefit of 
their possible next-of-kin, from time to time lists are issued. 


In the middle of the last century, however, the case was very 
different. The letter writing habit was not so prevalent. The soldier 
wrote comparatively seldom to his relatives, even if he could write, 
and his letters from home were equally rare. When, however, it 
became known to the kin of a soldier that their son, brother or nephew, 
as the case might be, was dead and that some small, for it was seldom 
a large sum, was standing to his credit, applications were duly made 
to the authorities therefor. But, of course, a proof of the relationship 
was required before such sums were paid over, and failing the legal 
certificates needful, various kinds of outside means of identification 
were, if not asked for, at any rate forwarded to headquarters. 


The writer has recently had access to a number of these articles 
of identification, referring to the effects of soldiers who served between 
the years 1842 and 1863, and a curious collection they are. 

The earliest is dated February 16th, 1842, and takes the form of 
a receipt for the burial of William Gillies, who died in the Royal 
Infirmary, and was buried at St. Cuthbert’s Burying Ground. The 
cost of this man’s funeral was precisely 13s. _He would appear to 
have been on leave at the time of his death. His grave cost 4s. 6d., 
the hire of a ‘‘ mort-cloth’’ 6s., the warrant for his burial 6d., 
‘‘ watching”’ 1s., and ‘‘ recording’’ a similar sum. How a certificate 
of burial could prove the identity of a dead man’s next-of-kin does 
not appear. 

The next item is dated August 14th, 1844, and consists of a most 
miraculous representation of ‘‘ Michael Winn, 63rd Regiment, 
Chatham.’’ This is a rude water colour sketch in which the subject 
in uniform stands on the quay side. In the water is a full-rigged ship, 
presumably a man-of-war, and opposite is a fortress labelled ‘‘ due 
Aden.’’ On the back is part of a letter addressed to his sister. After 
the usual ‘‘hoping to find you in good health as it leaves me 
at present, thanks to God for it,’’ he asks for news from home of his 
sister, her husband and her family. But the chief news in his letter 
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is to the effect that he had expected his brother to be transferred to 
the 63rd, but that this had not happened and the brother had been 
sent to Ireland. 

The uniform in this queer sketch is interesting in a way, and has 
been executed with as much skill as the poor fellow possessed, even 
down to gold paint on the shako and cross-belt plates. The man-of- 
war is by no means badly done. The next is presumably about 1850 
in date. It is but a fragment of a letter, bearing on one side an 
engraving of ‘‘Nutwith, Winner of the Leger, 1843,’’ published in 
1849. It was apparently addressed to the man’s brother. He has 
not written home, and excuses himself thus :— 


** You will forgive me for not writting to you before for i 
quite forgot your Directions, and i can assure you i have a 
great deal of work at Pressent, but, thank God for it, i am in 
good health again, and a little work i don’t mind little.’ 


James Carroll, of the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, on June 25th, 
1850, sent to his father and mother at Castle Street, Roscommon, 
Ireland, a picture in water colour of himself in full uniform, flanked 
on one side by two regimental Colours and a cannon, while on the 
other side, the ‘‘ Kent’’ is depicted in full sail, passing a lighthouse. 
Beneath the picture are several lines of what purports to be poetry. 
It is almost worth quoting for its very quaintness. On the inside, for 
the picture is done on a sheet of Bath post, is a letter to his father 
and mother which, after the ‘‘ hoping to find you, etc.,’’ tells that he 
has been uneasy at receiving no news as to whether they had given 
up their house, and regretting that he can give them no monetary 
assistance, for ‘‘ Poor Recruits has nothing in Chatham, . . . but 
Please the Lord when I join my Regt., then I will be able to do Some 
.Good.’’ It may be permitted to wonder whether the proposed assist- 
ance to his relatives materialized. However, it is worth noting that 
the ‘‘ Kent”’ pictured in the sketch is not the ‘‘ Kent,’’ East India- 
man, the story of whose fate is so well known—for that disaster took 
place in 1825. The letter concludes, ‘‘ Adieu, Dear Father and Mother, 
for a Short time, With the Assistance of God, hoping to see you all 
again, when I Return from a foreign Shore, leaving Chatham Barracks 
To-morrow Morning, 25th.’’ The Colours depicted are curious. One 
has a blue fly, the other a red one. The blue one conceals the red 
one, and has a curious rose wreath on a white ground with a gold 
eagle, and beneath, Badajos, Talavera, Barrosa and Vittoria. But 
Badajos is not among the honours of the 87th. 

Several of the papers are undated. One from a soldier in the 
goth contains a passage not without interest, and probably refers to 
the introduction of the Enfield rifle :— 

““not spend mi Christmas with you we ar at a new 
drill called the new Rifle drill, and no one Can get a furlow 
until we learn it, But as soon as I Can get it i will let you no 
we expect to move away from this everyday. ... No more 
at present from your upset Brother.”’ 
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The heading of this paper bears a steel engraving of ‘‘ Divine 
service in camp.’’ On the back are these words: ‘‘ Dear sister, i send 
you this card, keep it until i do see you, with God’s blessing.’’ Under 
the circumstances it was a very pathetic message. 

George Grant, of the 78th Highlanders, writes on October 12th, 
1856, from the Camp, Poona, to his father. His letter is headed by 
a full-length portrait of himself in regimentals, the tartan being pecu- 
liarly well done. After the usual opening he tells that ‘‘ they are 
preparing an Expedition to send up the Persian Gulf against that 
country, seeing that the Shah (or King) has appeared to be in a little 
hostility to the British Government ever since the Russia War com- 
menced, for Persia has been an ally to Russia this sometime back 
one of our Steam Frigates was up the Persian Gulf the other Day 
and she has returned with the news that there was an army congre- 
gated at a place, I Don’t remember the name of it, but some of the 
people that went up on purpose they had to return quicker than they 
went on shore. There is about 5,000 Troops going up there and one 
of our Wings is in orders for Belgaum to relieve the 64th Regt., 
seeing they are told off for the Expedition.’ Grant had another 
year to serve in India, and on his return to England intended to take 
his discharge. Evidently, however, he died in the service. Unaccom- 
panied by a letter proper, but contained in the folds of a fragment 
of official paper, marked ‘‘ Cover No. 13 R.P. 20,000, 9—58 (3401).”’ 
we find a tiny piece of Crimean medal ribbon and a slender wisp 
of dark brown hair pinned to it. On the paper is written :— 


‘*T send a lock of his hair and plase to send it Back to 
me and also a Piece of the ribon belonging to his Midal that 
he got in Sebastapool, Claim his Clasps and Medals and other 
afects if you please. 

Exviza Nutty, 
Jameses Place, 
Dublin.”’ 


The paper on which this is written is perforated with hundreds 
of pin pricks. If the medals and clasps were sent to Eliza Nutty, 
clearly the cherished lock of hair was never returned. 


How a long, printed copy of a very fulsome ode on the Corona- 
tion of George IV. could possibly aid anybody in the identification 
of a dead soldier it is hard to say, yet such an object was so sent, 
and lies before the writer at this present moment. 


One female relative of a deceased man evidently had a firm belief 
in family features being handed down, for she forwards her own 
portrait—a much cracked and worn ferrotype. The good lady has a 
huge gold brooch, necklet and long earrings, not to mention a heavy 
gold bracelet—and her wedding ring is in evidence. Two faded, black- 
edged envelopes have a somewhat pathetic interest. One is from a 
Sergeant John Farrell, of the 75th, and is labelled by a stamp, ‘‘ Saved 
from the wreck of the ‘Ava.’’’ The postmarks vary from February 
to May, 1858. The other envelope was saved from the wreck of 
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the ‘‘ Colombo."’ It was addressed to Marion Clarkson, Flatford (?), 
Nr. Edinburgh, Scotland, and appears to have reached London in 
February, 1863. A Mr. William Connett, finding that he could not 
get the ‘‘ minister of our Parish”’ to testify to the identity of a dead 
man, suggests as a substitute, ‘‘ Mr. G. Franklin, who is my next- 
door neighbour, who is one of the churchwardens he is as respectable 
as the clergyman, his brother is now the Mayor of this City (Exeter). 
I have also enclosed a letter received from Mr? Bale, S. Africa (a 
vague address truly) who knew my brother and sent me the intelli- 
gence of his death. This you will cause to return.”’ 

The whole of this is written on the back of a City of Exeter 
hand bill, regarding the funeral of ‘‘Her late Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent ’’—the mother of Queen Victoria. It is dated March 
23rd, 1861. 

The fragment of a letter from ‘‘ Driver Sylvester Murphy, 2 Field 
Battery, Royal Artillery, Allahabad, East Indies, or Elsewhere,’’ is 
headed by a steel engraving of a very lachrymose-looking individual. 


Beneath the picture is this line :— 

‘‘The grand Purse extension Railway is no go!’’ 

The letter is dated February 20th, 1859, and is addressed to ‘‘ Dear 
Father, Mother and Sisters.’? Unfortunately we have not the whole 
of the letter, but a part tells us as follows :— 


‘*As i was drawing Soard to defend My Comerade who 
was laying wounded by a tree, I saw the Man 50 yards from Me 
when he fired at me passed the ball between My right Arm and 
My Side grazed My Skin there being four thousand of them 
from us a small distants we made a charge at them with four 
large guns and a few regiments fought 2 hours when the Made 
off as fast as thy possibly Could left us all their arms which 


they could not carry.” 


But did drivers in the artillery carry swords ? 

The letter continues: ‘‘ We are expecting to remain hear a little 
time at ‘ tulsepure,’ but we was warned to march at a minutes notice 
which they say is to Gurrick Pure and be Stationed thier. But is say 
they wars being ended it is uncertain to say for we lay now at the 
foot of this large hills over these hills is a country be itself and if we 
get over these hills we are begining the Wars.”’ 

On the last side of the paper he tells that ‘‘ 1 never found greater 
fun at home than I found hear in the battle of tulsepure, they 
lattery end of it being compared to fox hunting when took 16 guns 
5 thousand of them fled away when we would fire a cannon at them, 
i did see a duzzen of the falling we now are encamped on the field 
where we fought them, fears no danger the 53 reg. . . .”’ 

This account of the writer’s personal adventure was eminently 
intended for home consumption. 

The battle alluded to is Grant’s victory at Tulsipur, fought 
January 4th, 1859, and took place across the Raptee, just on the 
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borders of Nepaul. Nepaul is evidently the ‘‘country be itself,’’ but 


at the time the Nepaulese were our allies. 


Written in a very shaky hand and addressed ‘‘ to the ware office 
London in speed,’’ is a short note regarding the sum of £1 19s. 3d., 
standing in the name of a soldier of the 85th at the time stationed in 
the Mauritius. It is dated from Bradford, March 14th, 1856. ‘‘ We 
are informed that my Son micah Cally inlisted as a Soldier in the 
north of ingland and Set off for london He is My Son But a marrid 
man. 

His father X mark 
William and Anner Cully, 
No. 3, Gorges Court, 
Bradford, Yorkshire.” 


A letter from Kildare, dated October 14th, 1856, is headed by a 
most complicated view of military evolutions at the Curragh, in which 
there is a terrific explosion shown in the middle of a square, but 
possibly meant for a feu-de-joie. The letter comes from a Sergeant 
Henry Reddin, of the Light Company, 18th Royal Irish. It tells 
of the death of Patrick Whelan, who was stabbed by a man of the 
56th Regiment with a bayonet. A coroner’s inquest is to be held 
and further information is promised. Sergeant Reddin hopes that the 
‘‘man who done it will be punished severely.’’ Whelan was stabbed 
in the shoulder and also through the heart. His death was much 
regretted as he was a popular man. 


An undated letter from Thomas Welsh to his uncle and aunt from 
Chatham tells them that he has enlisted in the ‘‘ 86th Royal County 
Downs.”’ He writes that he is ‘‘ very content so Fare for i like it well.’ 
He hopes for a furlough at Christmas and encloses ‘‘a pound out of 
my bounty and Had i had more to spare I would have sent it you. 
But should I have at any time anything to spare, you shall have it 
for you Have been a good father to me.’’ He sends kind messages 
to quite a long list of friends. The heading of this letter is a coloured 
lithograph of ‘‘a soldier of the Line.”’ 

A queer marriage proclamation and certificate is among the papers, 
but there is no clue to the dead man whom it may concern. It refers 
to Peter McDavit, clothlapper, of 42, New Wynd, Glasgow, and Mary 
Jane Marshall, of King Street. The marriage took place on April 
7th, 1857. The paper is a quaint production. At each corner roses 
with, by the way, plenty of thorns, are engraved, while the centre 
of each side is. filled up by texts of scripture, two from Genesis and 
one each from Ephesians and St. Matthew. It is needless almost to 
add thatethe texts are concerned with ‘‘ Not good for man to be. . . .” 
“Bone of my Bones, . . .’”’ ‘‘ Husbands, love your . . .”’ and ‘‘ What, 
therefore God hath. . . .” 

A letter from M. Martin (regiment unnamed), North Camp, 
Aldershot, and dated July 3rd, 1860, is the only letter addressed to a 
wife. ; 

The man has evidently omitted to write for quite a long time. 
He tries to excuse himself on the score of ‘‘the way I have been 
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knocked about on account of the Shift we got and the Bad health I 
have had I am struck off all Duty and is to be sent to Depdt, me 
and a great many more, and I am very glad of it for this is a Dread- 
full place to soldier in the Men Generally Ware their knapsacks from 
7 to 8 hours every Day. Besides there is not a week but the Queen 
or Prince George comes here to Review the troops !”’ 


He has, however, the grace to enclose 3s. in postage stamps. 
A message to his son, and to his father, mother and sister concludes 
the letter. Somehow the document does not ring quite truly, perhaps 
it is owing to the printed verse, ‘‘ A Soldier’s Affection,’’ which heads 
it, the extravagant professions contained therein being possibly intended 
as a Cloak for the very small remittance and the lengthy silence. 

‘* George Edwards, E Company, 130 Medical Staff Corps, Aged 
25 years, 1855,’’ had, apparently, not a little artistic talent—witness 
a card really prettily’ designed with the above name, etc., in floral 
lettering. But we have no further information regarding the man. 


A rather interesting view of Winchester Barracks, with a parade 
in progress, tops the short letter of ‘‘ William freeman, No. 4222, No. 
11 Company,” to his mother. He sends messages to friends and is 
looking forward to his Christmas furlough. Did he ever have that 
furlough, we wonder ? 

William Cairns, Grenadier Company, 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
writes from the Western Heights, Dover, July 11th, 1857. 

The letter-head is a full-length private of the regiment in litho 

raph, backed by a view of Dover Castle. He writes to his sister, 
From whom he has not heard for three months. As she has changed 
house he is anxious for intelligence, and thinks ‘‘that you might 
wright me one now and let me know how you ware geting on.’”’ He 
is also anxious to know if ‘‘ Daniel’’ (possibly'a brother), who was 
aiso a soldier, had got his discharge. He thinks that both his sister 
and Daniel are offended with him and wants the matter cleared up. 
He recalls that ‘‘ Glasgow fair comences on mundy first and i’ll be 
looking for a faring when you write if it should be ever so small, for 
it is a long time since I have got one. .. .’’ He sends ‘‘ my best 
respects to your (and presumably his own) father and all inquiring 
Frends.’’ It is a human document, and one cannot help believing 
that the man was fond of his home and relations. Perhaps as he 
had ‘‘ gone for a soldier’’ they were not as proud of him as they 
should have been. 

A letter from Margaret Kilderry, dated April 8th, 1862, and 
written from Carnane, Doolan, Co.- Clare, claims 15s. as due from 
the death of her son, Martin Kilderry, ond Battalion, 3rd Foot, who 
died December 12th, 1860. It appears that this amount had been 
retained for his brother Michael, of the 73rd Foot, who was actually 
dead at the time the distribution of one half had been made to the 
.mother. The top left-hand corner of this letter shows us a picture 
of the ‘‘ Death of St. Francis Xavier ’’—evidently considered as most 
appropriate. The paper, Bath post, is gilt-edged!! Mrs. Kilderry 
did things well it would seem. 
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Private H. Harding (regiment unnamed) writes from Shorncliffe, 
June roth, 1858, to his mother. He thanks her for a letter, regrets 
that she has been ill. He also has been laid up but is better. It 
appears that his brother wished the mother to live in his house; this 
course the man begs her not to pursue, at any rate until his furlough 
is over, which he will get in a few weeks’ time. A “little George’ 
has sent him some postage stamps for which he is most grateful. 
Somehow, though only a short letter, it bears the impress of genuine 
good feeling. Again, we must fear that the poor fellow did not live 
to enjoy his long-looked-for furlough. Some rather well-known lines, 
‘“To My Mother,’’ head the letter surrounded ‘by the curious embossed 
frame common in those days. 

A quaint view of the Citadel of Corfu is on the letter of a man, 
Denis Dunaton (regiment unnamed). It is decidedly Irish. He tells 
his father that he hopes he ‘‘ Wont Blame Me for not Wrighting to 
Yo Before now the Reason that I never Wrote to yo Was this I 
Was not ABle to Wright My own Letter.’”’ However, now he has 
learnt to write he intends to do so more often. He sends messages 
to ‘‘ Sister Elon’’ and others. He hopes that ‘‘ Brther James Will 
ARive in Fermoy and that He Will Go to See Yo and I hope that 
He Wont Be sorry as He Wished to come to this Regiment for the 
Boman catlic Men is not Much Lucked after in this Regiment the 
company that I Belong to We are two to one Strong afther (?) We 
Have not one Sergent to March us to Chaplen on Sunday it is one 
of the prads (?) that March us to Mass on Sunday... .” 


He concludes with a triple request for a speedy answer. 


A fragment headed by a view of ‘‘H.M.S. ‘ Vengeance’ entering 
Malta Harbour, May 7th, 1853,’’ and dated from Verdalla Barracks, 
Malta, February 4th, 1854, has lost its signature. The concluding 
passage is amusing :— 


“* Forgetting My old Entended Who I hope Will be Single 
and enjoying good on My Return to Land of the Shammorack. 
Here is a few Little pictures for the Child. I would send Better, 
rod Could Not do it, because the would be taken in the Post 

ce. 


** Excuse Mistakes in this.’’ 
Oddly enough the handwriting of this paper is the best of all in 
the collection. 


William Powell, No. 3938, 46th Regiment, Preserved Company 
(? Reserve), Malta, sends a view of the fleet at anchor in colours. 
His letter is dated March 22nd, 1856. His mother has been ill and 
he is anxious. He sends-his ‘‘ best respects ’’ to his father and thanks 
him ‘‘for the presant that he sent me.’’ It seems that his mother 
had written to him, begging him not to volunteer, but that the letter 
arrived three hours too late, and he had already enlisted in the 46th 
Regiment and was sworn in that very same day. He was to receive 
**g pounds bounty.’’ He had volunteered from the militia, it seems, 
and feels sure that he will like the regiment best. He hoped when 
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he returned to England to see them all again and looked forward to 
that time—it never came. 

Michael O’Shaughnessy, No. 6 Company, 58th Depét, Curragh 
Camp, Kildare (undated), sends to Bridget O’Shaughnessy, probably 
his sister, a really decently executed water colour of himself in uniform. 
He could not, we think, have been the artist, as his handwriting on 
the back is almost the worst of all the specimens of bad writing in this 
collection. 

Augustus Murray, a corporal in the Light Company of the 37th 
Regiment, sends from Trincomalee, Ceylon, in 1855, a portrait of 
himself in uniform. In it he has been depicted with a black face owing 
to the climate. The execution of this drawing is not nearly so good 
as the last mentioned. From a note on the back it appears that the 
man had neither friend nor relative in the world, but a certain Maria 
Thomas, who forwarded the picture and a letter (not now forthcoming), 
seems to have filled up the requisite form and claimed the assets of 
her dead friend or lover. 

A piece of folded paper, without any written note thereon, contains 
three pieces of medal ribbon. Those of the Crimea, the Baltic, and 
either Hyderabad, Meeanee, Punniar or Jellalabad. These scraps of 
ribbon are interesting as they are of the original issue, and consequently 
the Baltic piece is watered horizontally in curves instead of vertically 
as it was later, the blue edges are not tipped with yellow. The Indian 
rainbow scrap is not watered and the central colour is brown and not 
yellow. But how a dead man was to be identified by these three 
scraps of ribbon hardly appears at first sight. 

Corporal Andrew Burk, 75th Regiment, appears in an amusing 
sketch accompanied arm in arm with ‘‘his sister, Bridget Burke.” 
One is inclined to doubt the ‘‘ sister,’ as the entry is in a different 
‘ hand-writing, and her ‘‘ Burke”? has an ‘‘e’’ which his lacks. 


Bridget wears a black dress beneath which peep out very tiny and 
elegantly pointed shoes. A blue three-quarter jacket trimmed with 
ermine!! A red and gold girdle with large tassels, and a marvellous 
bonnet of blue trimmed with small wreaths of roses on each side, and 
two rolls of hair cover each ear. The picture as a whole is most weird. 

The crossed Colours of the 7th Royal Fusiliers are represented next, 
having between them a blue vase on a white pedestal, both of eccentric 
shape, and the vase contains a bouquet of roses and thistles. The 
shamrock is omitted both in the vase and on the Colours, for what 
reason we do not know. The picture was done by a private, W. Parry, 
was sent by him home, and after his death used as a means Of identifi- 
cation. One point may also be noted, and that is that the Union Jack 
in both instances is, as usual, incorrectly drawn, but, the ‘‘ honours’”’ 
are correct. 

Dated January 12th, 1859, and writing from Cork Barracks, Owen 
Shorden, a private in the 91st Regiment, writes a farewell letter to 
his mother. He expects to sail for India ‘‘on Saturday,’’ he being 
one of a draft about to proceed thither. He appears to be troubled 
about family matters, his brother giving him anxiety. He sends a 
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curious message to his sister, ‘‘ send me word who it is that you are 
geting the money from for there is a woman here in the name of Mrs. 
Murry and her husband is out at the Regment. . . you must tell me 
who you applied to for the money, be sure to let me know in your 
letter as I would like to know.’’ Evidently there was a skeleton in 
the cupboard. 

The view of Cork Barracks which heads the letter is more curious 
than fine. 

Patrick Whelan writes from the Curragh, at which encampment 
there is a somewhat lurid field day depicted. His letter is dated Sep- 
tember, 1856. He had been stationed at Dublin, but was at the last 
moment prevented from seeing his sister, to whom he writes. He much 
regrets the ‘‘ happy afternoon’’ he thus missed with her and her hus- 
band. He sends various kindly messages to ‘‘ Miria’’ (Maria), who 
has sent him presents, and gives the latest news, which is that there is 
a chance of the regiment returning to Dublin. The regiment in 
question being the 18th Royal Irish, to the Light Company of which 
he belonged. 

Patrick Tohey writes from Aldershot on August 31st, 1856, to a 
friend, Patrick Keough. He was just back from the Crimea, and had 
two brothers who were still out there, so he evidently belonged to a 
family of soldiers. He makes all kinds of enquiries about his friends, 
wishing to know what has befallen them since he left England. He 
tenderly asks after his friend’s father and mother, and also the crops 
and the fishing, and his friends married and single; after which he 
reaches the particular query :—How is his friend’s sister? But if 
there was any romance it is to be feared that nothing came of it. 

William Bradbury, of the 7oth Regiment, writes from Chatham 
in 1858 to his father and mother. He has been very uneasy at getting 
no letters, and begs for a reply by return of post. He tells them that 
he likes his service very well at present, ‘‘and i Ham in good spirit 
and i should like to go to india very well wich i thinke that I shall go 
the next draft and i think that it will be in a month or so and i hope 
that you will tell all my friends that I like soulgring very well at 
present.’’ He sends a message to his brother to the effect that he had 
not forgotten ‘‘ what he said to me that Monday morning when he 
came from Manchester.’”’ 

The letter finishes curiously. After his name and regiment it 
continues: ‘‘ but we have left the Barrick and we are in the huts Brump- 
ton but put that daraction on your letter when you write to me so 
good by amen.”’ 

Shamus Barnes writes from Malta on February 7th, 1863, to his 
sister. 

The letter is clearly written and the man had apparently taken the 
trouble to rule faint pencil lines in order to be neat. 

He thanks his sister for a card, probably a carte-de-visite which 
she has sent him, and regrets that the cost of a similar one out there 
would be at least 12s., which is more than his purse will run to. He 
mentions that the Ionian Islands are about to be given up, and person- 
ally he does not regret it. He complains that Malta is a dull place. 
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Surely the letter cannot have been written from Malta, but the writer 
forgot to head it Corfu. The only sport is boat racing, he says, and 
every company has a boat. He appears to have had to fill up a paper 
from the War Office regarding the death of a relative, of whom he 
and his sister were the sole kin. His Christmas has been a merry one, 
but he fears that the poor in Lancashire have fared but badly: it was 
the year of the Lancashire distress. He finishes his letter thus: ‘‘ By 
jove I shall make a splendid housekeeper for any old woman who has 
a long purse and requires a young husband, for at present I hold the 
position of Cook to about ninety of her Majesty’s gallant defenders, 
and feed them like fighting cocks. God guide you.’’ This is the 
last letter in the collection. 

The writer thinks that little apology is needed for the contents of 
this paper. The documents concerned throw a side light on a not 
too much exploited side of military life. Of course, the conditions of 
the present day are totally different from those of the middle of the last 
century. Education has advanced and such illiterate epistles would 
not now be found. The interest, however, in the old ones remains, and, 
as we think we have shown, is more often than not a pathetic interest. 








ADDRESS TO THE TIME-EXPIRED MEN OF THE 

Ist REGIMENT, HEAVY ARTILLERY, JAPANESE 

ARMY, BY THE REGIMENTAL COMMANDER, 
DECEMBER, 1913. 


Translated by LIEUTENANT J. W. MarspeEn, R.G.A. 





APPENDIX I. 

Précis of a speech made by the officer commanding 1st Regiment of 
Heavy Artillery to the men who had completed their Colour service. This 
speech was afterwards lithographed and a copy given to each man. 

Instructions for men who are returning home on completion of their 
Colour service. 

(Throughout the speech, the word translated ‘‘ you ”’ is, in the original, 
‘* children.’’) 





YOU have now all completed your training and have become efficient 
soldiers of the Empire. In whatever capacity you henceforth serve 
your country, you will look back on this day of returning to your 
homes as completing a stage in the history of your lives, and as a 
day of rejoicing. You will keep its lessons in your hearts when you 
return to the occupations of your homes. The warm welcome from 
your relatives and friends will increase the pleasure of your return. 

Now that we part, I pray that you may prosper, and as a parting 
present, offer you some advice as set forth in the following 
instructions :— 

1. In modern war organization the number of active soldiers is 
small, but the number of reserve soldiers is great. By employing 
both active and reserve soldiers, the war organization of our army is 
completed. And, therefore, as a supplement to the active army, there 
exists, as I suppose you know, a Reserve Soldiers’ Institution. (Zaigo 
gunjin kwai.) To-day you have completed your training in the active 
-army, and are transferred accordingly to the main portion of the 
national army. But you will never have done with military service. 
I want to impress this upon you that you may fortify your characters 
accordingly. 

2. The Spirit of the Imperial Rescript is not the exclusive posses- 
sion of military men, but is the Spirit of Japan. You will, therefore, 
make the Spirit of the Rescript dominate your whole life, studying it 
carefully, and basing your ordinary conduct thereon. Make your 
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lives pure, and offer them as a votive light to its Spirit. You will 
then without fail be worthy reserve soldiers. (Zaigo gunjin.) 

3. After your return to your homes, you will strive your utmost 
for the good of the Zaigo gunjin kwai, which exists for the purpose 
of fostering the military spirit in our country. You must discourage 
frivolity, ostentation, and the dangerous principles which have recently 
shown a tendency to spread. By taking the lead in acting up to the 
Spirit of the Rescript, do your best to convert your countrymen to its 
principles of purity and honesty. 

4. Iwill give you some instances of prevalent dishonest practices : 

Building contractors swindle over the materials. Their men shirk 
their work when there is no likelihood of detection, so that the employer 
cannot relax his vigilance for a moment. 

Many tradesmen, with lying speech and action, not only calmly 
do what is called ‘‘ bargaining,’’ but trade with spurious articles. 

When selling vegetables, they place the finest in the front of the 
box, etc., and fill up the contents with rubbish. 

During the late war some cruel frauds were perpetrated. I will 
give you some instances: 

The people at home saved up their money in order to buy things 
for the relief of the soldiers at the front. Casks of ‘‘ saké’’ had their 
contents extracted en route, and replaced by stones. The words “‘ Ist 
Class Masamune ’’ were written on the casks, and the so-called wine 
was sent for the soldiers to drink. Tinned pickles were in some in- 
stances replaced by scrap metal. Cases of apples coming by train 
from the north-east, oranges coming by ship from the south-west, had 
their contents pilfered. This lack of honesty is more terrible than an 
infectious disease, and there is unlimited scope for you to exert your 
utmost strength in combating it. 

Especially must you be on your guard against luxury and ostenta- 
tion. Do not dress in a style above your income. At an inspection 
of reservists there are many who misbehave in this manner, and bring 
discredit on the Zaigo gunjin kwai. You must take well to heart the 
Rescript on Frugality, and save your country from luxury. 

5. From to-day you resume your places among the men of your 
village or town. You will serve your country not only during the 
periods when called up for military training, but by being diligent at 
your ordinary business. To think that your business affords no scope 
for fitting yourselves for war as becomes the backbone of the national 
army is a misapprehension. The place where you pursue your daily 
avocation affords a splendid training ground. The tools which you use 
in your work are all arms and weapons for military training. Agricul- 
tural implements are spade, mattock, scythe; business implements are 
““soroban,’”! ledger, scales; carpenters’ tools are chisel, plane, adze. 
You must treat them with care, as if they were guns. 


Well, with all these arms you must struggle daily with imaginary 
enemies. By imaginary enemies I mean hardships, adversities, and 


1 Abacus. 
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temptations. For instance, if others stay at home on account of the 
weather, you must go out bravely; if others cease work after reaping 
for three hours, you must go on for five or six hours; if others go two 
leagues away to buy cheaply, you must go three leagues; if others go out 
to their work at five a.m., you must go out at four. In every way you 
must struggle to get ahead of the other men. If you meet with failure, 
you must put forth more strength, and break down all obstacles. If 
you faint under the battle, recite the Rescript in your heart and your 
courage will revive. When the temptation to luxury assails you, 
steel your heart. Do not dally with the enemy, for hesitation spells 
defeat. 

Your life is thus a continual struggle. These are the real ‘‘ man- 
ceuvres,’’ and you will gain strength to defeat any enemy. You will be 
preparing yourself to face real bullets when confronted by overwhelming 
odds. I can thus rely upon you to do your duty at all times. 

In the autumn manceuvres you were given two or three days of 
*‘Iro kyuka’’! as a reward, but in the manoeuvres of life there is no 
** Tro kyuka.”’ 

Your business prospering, and your confidence increasing, you 
will find rest for the body in good health. Your family, living in 
harmony, will prosper without ceasing, and increase thereby the pros- 
perity of Japan, and you will by your good conduct strengthen the 
martial spirit of the nation. You must always remember that in 
proportion. as a country becomes rich the necessity for an efficient army 
increases. 

You have up to to-day been gaining knowledge of military affairs. 
To-morrow you return from this manoeuvre area, but you must continue 
these exercises. After three years of toil you have a short spell in 
which to play before starting work. If bad thoughts should arise these 
will constitute No. 1 imaginary enemy, your ‘‘ Blood Festival,’’ your 
Battle of the Yalu. The first battle is more than ever important. I 
want to hear how you succeed with this imaginary enemy, so please 
tell me truly and exactly by postcard as soon as you can. 

6. Your duty when called upon in time of national danger to 
come to the aid of your country is set forth in the preceding articles. 
The equipment for your manceuvres in the Battle of Life is your 
physical strength. If your bodily strength becomes weak, no matter 
how much your heart may be on fire, no matter how much you repress 
your tears, the enemy will break you up. While you are at home 
consider the importance of your physique. This can only be main- 
tained by strict attention to hygiene. If you contract disease, your 
= is handed down to posterity, and no repentance will then 
avail. 
7. You will henceforward be responsible for setting the right 
example to your fellow-citizens, so that you may all, in times of national 
emergency, do your duty bravely and truly. And as a mark of such 
you will from time to time put on your uniform; remember that there 
is no more honourable dress than that. 


1 Holiday. 
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If it were possible I should like to give you each a suit of uniform, 
but owing to present financial conditions I regret that I cannot do so. 
But a regulation has been issued that, from this year onwards, all 
soldiers will be sent back to their homes in uniform. I hope, there- 
fore, that as you leave the gate of this ‘‘ National Army School,” 
namely, your regiment, and until you return auspiciously to your 
homes, you will observe this regulation.! 

You must think well over my instructions, and take the lead in 
setting an example, especially to the young men of your village. It 
has been customary, even with parents of poor households, who have 
perhaps shed tears of blood in doing so, to prepare good clothes against 
their son’s return from barracks. I hope this bad practice will cease. 
Here is an example of the ‘‘enemy’’ about which I have already 
spoken. 

In conclusion I wish you all a safe return to your homes. 





1(The suit of anjiden to be returned by post, or through the headquarters of 
the regimental district.) 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
I.—Officers Joined. 


The following officers joined the Institution during.the months of June and 

July, 1914 :— 

Major A. W. Ingles, West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant S. M. Day, R.N.R. 

Lieutenant J. R. Wynter, Indian Army. 

Captain H. H. Stocke, East Surrey Regiment. 

Captain H. E. Gurney, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Lieut.-Commander C. G. L. Woollcombe, R.N. 

G. M. Nation, Esq., late Ensign, New Zealand Volunteer Forces. 

Lieutenant R. Y. Sidebottom, Lancashire Fusiliers. 


II.—Membership. 
During the first half of 1914, 95 officers joined the Institution; the various 
branches were represented as follows :— 
Regular Army he spel i. ~ i 3 oa 60 
Royal Navy bs dee ae ues bas beh 17 
Royal Naval Reserve. a is tts iy 
Territorial Force, including Yeomanry 
Special Reserve aad si cai 
Royal Marines 


IR laws 


This number is five in excess of the same period of 1913, but compares most 
unfavourably with recent similar half years. The Council hope that members will 
do all they possibly can in introducing new members during the present year, 
and attention is drawn to the Pink Form inserted in the JourNaL for that object. 


III.—The Waterloo Centenary Exhibition. 


The Council have decided to hold in 1915 an Exhibition of Loan Exhibits 
in connection with the Centenary of the Waterloo Campaign; it will be held 
in the Banqueting Hall, and in order to find space it is intended to remove the 
larger Naval Exhibits temporarily to another building. The exact title of the 
exhibition is to be ‘‘ The Waterloo Centenary Exhibition and to celebrate the 
100 years of peace with France.’? Members, regiments and others possessing relics 
and articles of interest, including arms, uniforms, pictures, etc., which they are 
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willing to lend, should communicate with the Secretary in order that a list may 
be prepared of the proposed exhibits; a considerable number of offers have already 
been received. 


IV.—Letters. 

Members are reminded that the Council can accept no responsibility in the 
matter of letters and telegrams addressed to them at the Institution, there being 
no arrangements for the reception and forwarding of members’ letters, etc. 


V.—Cleaning of the Institution Building. 


The Institution will be closed for cleaning purposes on Monday, August 1oth; 
it will reopen on Monday, August 24th. The Museum remains open. 


VI.— Gold Medal Essay. 

Officers competing for the Naval Prize Essay, 1914, are reminded that these 
Essays must be received by the Secretary not later than November 16th. Their 
receipt will be acknowledged in these notes. 


VII.—Lectures. 

The following lectures have been arranged for the autumn session :— 

Wednesday, October 21st, ‘‘ Defence of Trade and Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ by Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N., Assistant Director of Operations 
Admiralty War Staff; Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. Doveton Sturdee, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
C.M.G., Chief of the War Staff, in the Chair. 

Wednesday, October 28th, ‘‘ The Four-Company Battalion in War,’’ by Major 
Hereward Wake, D.S.O., p.s.c., King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Wednesday, November 4th, ‘“‘ The Military Position in Persia,’ by Colonel 

. Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., late R.E. 

Wednesday, November 11th, ‘‘ The Future of the Battleship,’? by Commander 
Barry E. Domvile, R.N. (Subject to Admiralty approval). 

Wednesday, November 18th, ‘‘ The Bagpipe in History,’’ by Dr. A. Duncan 
Fraser, J.P., D.P.H., of Falkirk ; Lieutenant-General Sir J. Spencer Ewart, K.C.B., 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief Scottish Command, in the Chair. 

This lecture will be illustrated by the Pipe Band of H.M. Scots Guards, and 
will be delivered at the Queen’s Hall, Regent Street, W. Full particulars as to 
admission of members and their friends will be issued with the Lecture Card. 

Wednesday, November 25th, “ Villages: their tactical value on a modern 
battlefield,” by Captain E. Tandy, R.G.A.; Major-General Sir W. R. Robertson, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., Director of Military Training, in the Chair. 


Wednesday, December gth, ‘‘ Imperial Co-Operation.” 


VIII.—Memorial to the late Sir Henry Brackenbury. 

A Committee has been formed (Chairman, Field-Marshal Lord Methuen) for 
the purpose of arranging a memorial to perpetuate the memory of the late General 
the Right. Honourable Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. | Subscriptions 
are now invited and should be sent to Colonel J. R. J. Jocelyn, Hon. Secretary, c/o 
R.U.S.I., Whitehall, S.W. 
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1X.—Additions to the Museum. 


(6705). 
(6706). 


(6707). 


(6708). 


(6710). 
(6711). 
(6712). 


(6713). 


(6714). 


(6715). 
(6716). 


(6717). 


King’s Colour of a battalion of the Honourable East India Company, 
precise regiment unknown.—Given by Mrs. John Bell, of Appleby. 
An Oil Painting by Butterworth, descriptive of the Cyclone in which 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Blenheim,’? 74 guns (Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, Bart.), and H.M.S. “ Java,” 32 guns, were lost with all 
hands off the Island of Rodriguez, Indian Ocean, in February, 1807. 
Dummy Rifle used for the training of the Ulster Volunteers, 1914. 
—Given by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. M. Jackson, late 81st Regiment. 
A Boer Cartridge Carrier in the form of a waistcoat, which was 
suspended round the neck, and carried 56 cartridges, it was taken 
from a Boer prisoner at Kroonstadt, in the Orange River Colony, 
in January, 1900.—Given by Captain C. F. Brace, late New South 
Wales Artillery. 

Central-fire Rifle with box magazine, Engh system, patented in 
England by Collinat in 1889. ; 
Central-fire, cocking, breech-loading Rifle with sliding chamber and 
trigger-guard lever, patented by Pidault-Elidze-Gévelot, 1866. 
Capping, breech-loading Rifle with sliding barrel, and controlled by 
a lever in front of the trigger-guard; patented by L. J. J. Gharge, 
1866. 

Fusil Robert, breech-loading smooth-bore Musket, being the first 
type of a breech-loader with a cartridge carrying the means of 
ignition. The cartridge was self-consuming with a tube detonator 
projecting from its base; patented in England by A. Domondion, 1831. 
Officer’s braided Pelisse of the North York Rifles, now the 3rd 
Battalion of the Yorkshire Regiment, date, 1854. This regiment 
was the first to wear the rifle-green uniform, and was inspected by 
H.R.H. The Duke of York in 1795, the subsequent founder of the 
Rifle Brigade being at the time on the staff of His Royal Highness, 
and being much impressed with the rifle-green uniform adopted it 
for the Rifle Brigade.—Given by Major E. H. Chapman, Yorkshire 
Regiment. 

Drum-Major’s Sash formerly used by the 3rd and 4th Battalions 
of the Manchester Regiment.—Given by the officers of the Battalions. 
Infantry Officer’s Sword with brass hilt, 1830—1837, bearing the 
monogram of H.M. King William IV. 

The original Despatch which was sent by the British Minister 
at Peking on August 6th, 1900, to the Allied Column marching to the 
relief of the Legations, viz. :— 

“On August 6th, 1900, Sir Claude MacDonald, British Minister 
at Peking, sent out the accompanying cypher message from the 
beleaguered Legations in Peking to the Officer Commanding the 
British Force, which was known to form part of the Allied Column 
marching to the relief of the Legations. 

The Chinaman who took the message delivered it to General 
Sir Alfred Gaselee at Tsai Tsun about 7 p.m. on August 8th. 

The cypher message described the position on the south wall 
of the Tartar City held by the Legation troops, and recommended 
that the attack should be made by the South Gate of the Chinese 
City up the main street towards the Chien Men Gate, and then to 
the right by the Water Gate, between the Chien Men and the Hata 
Men. 
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(6719). 


(6720). 


(6721). 
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The British troops, however, entered by the East Gate, then 
through the Chinese City direct to the Water Gate, with the result 
that the British were the first by some hours to arrive within the 
Legation lines of defence. 

Had it not been for the indication given in the cypher as to the 
best objective, the brilliant success of the British would probably not 
have been achieved without heavy loss. The cypher message, there- 
fore, played a prominent part in a dramatic military episode.’’”— 
Given by General Sir Edmund Barrow, G.C.B., Military Secretary, 
India Office. (With the approval of the Secretary of State for India.) 
An artist-proof Coloured Engraving entitled ‘‘A very gallant Gentle- 
man,’’ from the painting by J. C. Dollman, and executed for the 
Cavalry Club, depicting the death of Captain L. E. G. Oates, Innis- 
killing Dragoons, March 17th, 1912, when serving with the South 
Pole Expedition.—Given by the Publishers, Messrs. Thos. Forman 
and Sons, Nottingham. 

A Wood Engraving published at Brussels by P. Velyn after J. M. 
Bree, entitled ‘‘ Highlanders presenting to the Duke of Wellington 
Eagles which had been taken from the French at the Battle of 
Waterloo,’’ of contemporary date. 

Model of a typical Block-House used in the South African War (1899- 
1902) and made in 1902 by Captain H. A. B. Saimond, York and 
Lancaster Regiment. 

The Model is not to scale, but the maker has endeavoured to 
keep the proportions as correct as possible. The barbed-wire is hand- 
made, each barb being put on separately, and 800 yards of this wire 
is used on the Model.—Given by Captain H. A. B. Salmond, York 
and Lancaster Regiment. 

A Mezzotint Engraving of Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
Bart., G.C.B., Constable of the Tower (1782—1871). Published by 
H. Graves and Co. in 1874. 

Sir John Burgoyne entered the Royal Engineers in 1798, served 
in Malta, Sicily, Egypt, throughout the Peninsular War, including 
the retreat to Corunna, American Campaign 1814—1815, the Occupa- 
tion of France, and the Crimea. 


The following exhibits formerly the property of the late Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. :— 

General’s Sword and Scabbard used by Viscount Wolseley, K.P., 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. On the right side of the blade is the 
following inscription :—‘‘ From Her Majesty Queen Victoria to the 
King of Ashantee.’’ On the left side :—‘‘ Major-General Sir Garnet 
J. Wolseley, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., from the Officers of his Staff, 
Coomassie, February 4th, 1874.”’ 

Field-Marshal’s Baton bearing the following inscription on its 
base :—-‘‘ From Her Majesty Alexandrina Victoria, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to Field-Marshal the 
Rt. Hon. Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.”’ 

Black Ebony Stick, its massive gold head bearing the monogram 
of King George IV., and marked ‘‘Royal Regiment of Horse Guards.”’ 
On the base of the Stick is inscribed ‘‘ Facsimile of gold stick, Royal 
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Horse Guards (The Blues), made for Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
Colonel of that regiment, 1906.”’ 

The Collar with Badge of the Order of the Bath. 

The Insignia, Badge and Ribbon of the Order of the Bath. 

The Collar of the Order of St. Patrick with Jewel (Replica). 

The Insignia and Ribbon of the Order of St. Patrick. 

The Collar and Badge of the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

The Insignia and Ribbon of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

The Insignia, Cross and Ribbon of the Order of the Red Eagle. 

The Insignia and Badge in diamonds with Ribbon of the Order 
of the Osmanieh, presented to Viscount Wolseley personally by the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

The Insignia and Badge of the Order of the Osmanieh. 

The Order of Merit with Ribbon. 

The Gold Medal with Ribbon commemorating the Emperor of 
Austria’s Jubilee. 

The Gold Medal with Ribbon of the Order of Danilo conferred 
by the King of Montenegro. 

King Edward VII. Decoration for long service in the Volunteers. 

Coronation Medal of King George V. ; 

Brooch containing the following Medals and Decorations :— 

Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Medal for 1887 with Clasp for 1897. 

Coronation Medal of King Edward VII. 

The Indian General Service Medal with Clasp for Pegu. 

The Crimean Medal with Clasp for Sevastopol. 

The Indian Mutiny Medal with two Clasps for the Relief of 
Lucknow and Lucknow. 

The China Medal with two Clasps for Peking, 1860, and Taku 
Forts, 1860. 
The Ashanti Medal with Clasp for Coomassie. 
The Zulu Medal with Clasp, 1879. 
The Egyptian Medal with Clasps for Suakin, 1885, the Nile, 1884 
—1885, and Tel-el-Kebir. 

The Canadian Medal with the following Clasps :—Fenian Raid, 
1866; Fenian Raid, 1870; Red River, 1870. 

The French Legion of Honour. 

The Medjidie Badge. 

The Khedivial Star. 

The Turkish Medal for the Crimea. 

A row of eight Miniature Orders on Brooch. 

*Miniature Medal of King George V. Coronation. 

A Gold Chain with six Miniature Decorations, which was pre- 
sented to Viscount Wolseley by King Edward VII. 

All the above Exhibits have been lent by Dowager Viscountess 
Wolseley. : 


The three Original Orders received at Balaclava on October 25th, 
1854, by Major-General the Earl of Lucan, commanding the Cavalry 
Division in the Crimea, from Major-General Sir Richard Airey, 
K.C.B., Q.M.G. of the Army in the Field, ordering the Cavalry 
Division to act in accordance with these instructions. 
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(6723 The following Exhibits, formerly the property of Captain Thomas 

to Dickinson, R.N., who was in charge of the operations for the 

6733). recovery of public stores and treasure sunk in H.M.S. ‘ Thetis,’”’ at 
Cape Frio, on the coast of Brazil, in December, 1830 :— 

Sword presented to Captain T. Dickinson, R.N., by the petty 
officers and men of H.M.S. ‘‘ Lightning,’’ as a mark of their respect, 
September roth, 1832. 

Naval General Sea Service Medal, with clasps for Trafalgar 
and St. Sebastian. 

Gold Medal, awarded by the Royal Society of Arts in 1824, for 
inventions connected with percussion powder. 

Gold Medal, awarded by the Royal Society of Arts in 1842, for 
inventions connected with diving-bells. 

Model of the boom which was used for lowering the diving-bell. 

Model of the small craft used for lowering the diving-bells. 

Four brass models of diving-bells. 

Bound copy of Dickinson’s Narrative of the Operations at Cape 
Frio, 1830. 

Given by the Heirs of the late Joseph Senior, Esq., 

(6735). Parade Cane which was used by Field-Marshal Viscount Hill, G.C.B. 
G.C.H., who was Commander-in-Chief of the British Army from 
1825—1839. It was given to the donor when a boy by Lord Sandys 
some 50 years ago.—Given by C. G. Neate, Esq. 

(6737). One of the Sledges, and other articles used by the British Antarctic 
Expedition, under the command of Captain Robert Falcon Scott, 
C.V.O., R.N., 1910-1913.—Given by Commander E. R. G. Evans, 
C.B., R.N., second in command of the expedition. 


The attention of members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 


The amount taken at the Museum public entrance during June was 
447 us. gd.; July, £68 15s. od. 





Journal. 


It is notified that Vol. 58 of the JouRNAL is completed with the June number 
of the monthly issue, and that the current number, appearing on August 15th, 
marks the commencement of Vol. 59, which will end with the number to be issued 
on November 15th; Vol. 60 will commence with the February issue of 1915. 

The attention of Members is called to the perforation of the sheets of the 
JournaL, which has been adopted in consequence of special application, to 
facilitate re-binding of particular articles or series of articles. 


X. 


XI.—Museum Catalogue. 

The Fourth Edition of the Museum Catalogue has recently been published, 
which brings the list of exhibits up to date, it mow consists of 300 pages of matter 
and 51 of index. The price is 1s., and can be had on application. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Tue Test Mosirization.—The completion of the crews of ships in the Second 
Fleet to full strength was successfully carried out on Monday and Tuesday, July 
13th and 14th, the schools and training establishments having been closed to allow 
their officers and men to be embarked for the purpose on Friday, July 1oth. 
The number of vessels in the Second Fleet needing balance crews included 13 
battleships in the Fifth and Sixth Battle Squadrons, five cruisefs in the Fifth 
Cruiser Squadron, seven mine-laying vessels, and certain training ships carrying 
special complements, as well as the destroyers of the patrol flotillas. On Wednesday, 
July 15th, the more important operation took place of filling up the crews of ships 
in the Third Fleet—more important in the sense that it was being carried out 
this year on a larger scale than ever before. As Mr. Churchill stated on March 
4th, ‘‘ the mobilization will be chiefly valuable in testing the arrangements for 
receiving men at the depéts, embarking them, and sending ships to sea in the 
minimum time. The material of the Third Fleet is always kept ready, and no 
special preparations will be made before the day of mobilization.”” The number 
of vessels in the Third Fleet—which is maintained in reserve commission, as 
distinguished from the Second Fleet, which is in active commission—to which 
men of the reserves, with a proportion of active service ratings, were drafted, 
numbered some 33, of which 13 were battleships and 20 cruisers. About 15,000 
men were needed to provide full crews for these ships, and this number was easily 
obtained from volunteers among the 64,000 reservists. No mishaps were reported 
to have occurred during the reception of the men at the depédts and the drafting 
of them to the vessels. In some cases, thé operation of making up the crew of 
a ship from about 60 to 600 was completed so smartly that the vessel was able to 
put to sea in a few hours. 

THE SPITHEAD ASSEMBLY.—Taking advantage of the placing of so many vessels 
on a war footing, the Admiralty ordered the whole of the First, Second and Third 
Fleets to assemble at Spithead by Saturday, July 18th. The gathering which 
resulted was a record one as regards the numbers and strength of the ships present. 
According to the official plan, the anchored fleets included 55° battleships, four 
battle-cruisers, 20 armoured cruisers, seven protected cruisers, 26 light cruisers, 
seven mine-layers, 56 destroyers, and five gunboats. In addition, there were some 
repair ships and auxiliary vessels. The assembly did not represent the entire 
strength of the navy in home waters, although the great bulk of it was there. 
Four light cruisers, the ‘‘ Forward,” ‘‘ Foresight,’’ ‘‘ Falmouth,’’ and ‘‘ Diamond,”’ 
with the ‘* Swift’? and the destroyers of the Fourth Flotilla, were absent in Irish 
waters, and the patrol flotillas, owing to the limited space at Spithead, were 
anchored near the Owers lightship. Some submarines of the ‘‘C,’? “‘D” and 
‘““E”’ classes, with their dep6t ships ‘‘ Maidstone ’’ and ‘‘ Adamant,’ proceeded 
to Spithead from Portsmouth Harbour to represent their class in the assembly, 
but they were few in number and took no part in the subsequent procession before 
the King. The principal ships present at Spithead were moored in five lines, which 
extended from between the Horse Sand and Noman’s Forts to the western end 
of the Ryde Middle Shoal, a distance of nearly seven miles. In line ‘‘ A ”’ were 
the light cruisers and mine-layers. In line ‘‘B’’ were the Second, Third and 
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Eighth Battle Squadrons, the Eighth’and Tenth Cruiser Squadrons, and part of 
the Training Squadron. In line ‘‘C”’ were the fleet flagship ‘‘ Iron Duke,’’ the 
First, Fourth, and Seventh Battle Squadrons, the Seventh and Ninth Cruiser 
Squadrons, and the remainder of the Training Squadron. In line ‘‘D”’ were 
the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron, and the Second, Third, Fifth and Sixth Cruiser 
Squadrons. In line “‘ E”’ were the Fifth and Sixth Battle Squadrons. The remain- 
ing lines up to and including ‘‘ M ”’ consisted of torpedo craft and auxiliaries moored 
on either side of the larger lines. The flagships at the head of the five principal 
columns, from ‘“‘A” to ‘‘ E”’ respectively, were the ‘‘ Southampton,” ‘‘ King 
George V.,”’ ‘‘ Iron Duke,” ‘‘ Lion,’? and ‘‘ Lord Nelson.” 


Tue Kinc’s Inspection.—It was announced in The Times on May 18th that 
King George would repeat in the case of the Navy the informal visit he was at 
that time paying to his troops at Aldershot. His Majesty’s action, therefore, lent 
additional interest to the gathering of the squadrons at Spithead. He arrived at 
Portsmouth by train at 5 p.m. on July 18th, and after dining on board the 
‘* Victoria and Albert ’’ at the south railway jetty, proceeded to Spithead to witness 
a searchlight display by the fleet. The display: began at 9 p.m. on a signal rocket 
being fired from the ‘‘ Iron Duke,’’ and all the battleships and cruisers trained 
their beams first on the sky, then on the shores of Portsmouth or the Isle of Wight, 
and then swept and waved them in accordance with a pre-arranged plan. The display 
lasted for about two hours, the programme being repeated at the desire of the King. 
On the following morning, His Majesty, after Divine Service on board the ‘‘ Vic- 
toria and Albert,’’ proceeded to Spithead and inspected the fleet, steaming down 
the lines. He went on board the ‘‘ Iron Duke,’ ‘“‘ King George V.,’’ ‘* Colling- 
wood ”’ (Prince Albert’s ship), ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ and ‘‘ Bacchante,’’ and spent the 
afternoon in this informal manner among his ships and seamen. On his return 
to harbour, another dinner party was given in the yacht. Next morning, the 
“* Victoria and Albert”? proceeded to Spithead at 6.30 a.m., and anchored at the 
head of the fleet. Two hours later, preceded by the Trinity yacht ‘‘ Irene,’’ and 
followed by the ‘‘ Enchantress ’’ and ‘‘ Fire Queen,’ the King led the fleet to sea. 
When off the Nab End buoy, the yachts anchored, and the 200 warships present 
steamed past His Majesty, the crews of each vessel manning ship and cheering as they 
reached the “‘ Victoria and Albert,’”? the King acknowledging the salute from the 
bridge of the yacht. King George then proceeded to the neighbourhood of Selsey 
Bill to inspect the patrol flotillas, and also witnessed a tactical exercise, returning 
to harbour about 6 p.m. After another dinner party, His Majesty returned to 
London by train the same evening. 


AIRCRAFT AT SPITHEAD.—The assembly and inspection of the fleets at Spithead 
during the week-end from July 18th to 2oth was made notable also by the presence 
for the first time of organized squadrons of the Royal Naval Air Service. Five of 
the naval air stations sent four seaplanes each to Calshot, which was made the 
headquarters of the gathering, while another group of eight aeroplanes from East- 
church were stationed at Hilsea, near Portsmouth. In addition, the four naval 
airships made flights to Spithead on the 18th to salute His Majesty when he arrived. 
The 20 seaplanes present were of seven different kinds. From Grain Island, under 
Squadron-Commander J. W. Seddon, there were present four 160 horse-power Short 
machines; from Dundee, under Squadron-Commander R. Gordon, four 100 horse- 
power Short machines; from Yarmouth, under Squadron-Commander R. Gregory, 
four 120 horse-power H. Farman machines; from Felixstowe, under Squadron- 
Commander C. E. Risk, four 100 horse-power M. Farman machines; and from 
Calshot, under Flight-Commander A. W. Bigsworth, three Sopwith machines of 
200, 110 and 7o horse-power respectively, and one 160 horse-power Short machine. 
The eight aeroplanes from Eastchurch were of five types, and were in charge of 
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Wing-Commander C. R. Samson. They included two 70 horse-power B.E.’s, two 
80 horse-power Sopwiths, two 80 horse-power Bristols, one 80 horse-power Short 
and one 50 horse-power Avro. The airships were No. 3, of the Astra-Torres type, 
from Kingsnorth, under Wing-Commander N. F. Usborne, and Nos. 4, 18 and 19, 
the ‘‘ Parseval,’? ‘‘ Gamma” and ‘“ Delta,’? under Squadron-Commander H. L. 
Woodcock, Flight-Commander the Hon. J. D. Boyle, and Squadron-Commander 
C. M. Waterlow. When the fleet put to sea on July 2oth, the seaplanes made 
an organized flight past the yachts, in the wake of the warships, while some of the 
aeroplanes also flew out from the shore at a high altitude. Moorings were laid 
off Fort Monkton for 24 seaplanes, and the presence of these machines alongside 
the other vessels of the navy marked another phase of the introduction of aircraft 
into the fleet. Except for the Dundee squadron, the seaplanes and aeroplanes all 
flew direct from their stations to Calshot. The aeroplanes subsequently flew to 
Dorchester under Wing-Commander Samson. 


Feet Exercises.—The exercises which were engaged in by the squadrons after 
leaving Spithead were of a confidential nature, and their situation or scope was not 
disclosed. From the fact that the squadrons were reported on the 22nd and 23rd 
as far apart as Dover and Penzance it was inferred that a number of independent 
exercises were being held under the different Admirals. The patrol flotillas appeared 
off Dover and were reported to be engaged in a blockade of the Straits. Six 
ships in the Third Fleet were specially ordered to have their complements made 
up strictly in accordance with war requirements, that is to say, they were to have 
their proper proportions of the various ranks and ratings of active service men 
and reservists. They were then ordered to undergo gunnery and torpedo exercises 
under the command of a flag officer. The object of this was to ascertain the 
standard of proficiency of Third Fleet vessels immediately after they had received 
their war complements. The mobilization being regarded as a war test, the 
appointments of officers to reserve ships were not issued from the Admiralty in 
the ordinary way, but a list of the flag officers and captains in these vessels was 
published by the authorities on July 16th. As these names were not otherwise 
given, they may be placed on record here :—Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Bethell was placed in charge of the Seventh Battle Squadron, with Captain B. H. 
Smith as his flag-captain in the ‘‘ Prince George.’’ Rear-Admiral C. F. Thursby 
was appointed to the same squadron, Captain E. K. Loring being his flag-captain 
in the ‘‘ Hannibal.’”? To the Eighth Battle Squadron, Rear-Admirals H. L. Totten- 
ham and R. S. Phipps Hornby were allotted, Captains A. W. Heneage and A. 
Hayes-Sadler accompanying them to the ‘‘ Albion’? and ‘‘ Ocean ”’ respectively. 
In the cruiser squadrons mobilized, there were five Rear-Admirals who hoisted 
their flags. Rear-Admiral W. L.*Grant commanded the Sixth Squadron in the 
‘* Good Hope,’’ Captain P. T. H. Beamish; Rear-Admiral A. H. Christian the 
Seventh Squadron in the ‘‘ Euryalus,’’ Captain E. La T. Leatham; Rear-Admiral 
J. M. de Robeck the Eighth Squadron in the ‘‘ Aboukir,’? Captain J. E. Drummond ; 
Rear-Admiral H..H. Campbell the Ninth Squadron in the ‘* Bacchante,’’ Captain 
A. G. Hotham; and Rear-Admiral C. L. Napier the Tenth Squadron in the 
‘* Hogue,’”? Captain W. S. Nicholson. The Training Squadron was under the 
Rear-Admiral of the Training Service (Rear-Admiral D. R. S. De Chair), whose 
flag flew in the ‘‘Crescent.”” The following officers were also appointed to com- 
mand the vessels mentioned :—Captain S. S. Hall, ‘‘ Canopus’; Captain A. P. 
Davidson, ‘‘ Cressy ;’’ Captain Frank Larken, ‘‘ Doris ”?; Captain A. C. H. Smith, 
“‘ Drake ’?; Captain F. H. Mitchell, ‘‘ Eclipse ”; Captain C. F. Corbett, ‘‘ Glory ”’; 
Captain B. M. Chambers, “ Illustrious ’’; Captain J. T. Bush, “ Isis ”; Captain 
A. K. Macrorie, ‘“‘ Juno ’’; Captain C. E. Le Mesurier, ‘‘ Jupiter ’’; Captain M. R. 
Hill, ‘‘ Leviathan ’’; Captain F. A. Whitehead, ‘‘ Magnificent ’’; Captain R. M. 
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Harbord, ‘“‘ Mars’’; Captain P. H. Warleigh, ‘“‘ Minerva ’’?; Commander H. W. 
Osburn, “‘ Sentinel’; Captain Hubert Lynes, ‘‘ Sutlej ’?; Captain H. R. Norbury, 
“Talbot ’?; Captain R. G. D. Dewar, ‘‘ Venus’; and Captain R. W. Johnson, 
‘* Victorious. ”’ 


GERMAN AND Russian VisiTs.—Reverting to the programme of the fleet in the 
weeks immediately preceding the mobilization, an important series of visits was 
paid to the Baltic in June. The visits were made notable by the presence on board 
British warships of the German Emperor and the Tsar of Russia, whose flags as 
Admirals of the Fleet in our navy were hoisted in the ‘‘ King George V.’’ and 
** Lion ’’ respectively. Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender arrived at Kiel with the 
First Division of the Second Battle Squadron, and the First Light Cruiser Squadron, 
on June 23rd. He was received by Admiral von Ingenohl, Commander-in-Chief 
of the High Seas Fleet, with his flag in the ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse,’”’ and also by 
Admiral von Coerper, Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Station. On the 24th 
the extension works of the Kiel Canal were inaugurated by the Kaiser. Next day, 
His Majesty paid his first visit to a British Dreadnought when he went on board 
the ‘‘ King George V.,’’ his flag being hoisted at the main and that of Sir George 
Warrender transferred to the ‘‘ Centurion.’? The Kaiser went round the ship and 
inspected the crew at divisions, but did not leave the upper deck. His visit lasted 
an hour. ‘Throughout their stay, the British squadrons were most hospitably 
received, and the Admiral, in expressing the thanks of himself, his officers and 
men, spoke of his pleasure at renewing acquaintance with old German friends and 
expressed his appreciation of the kindness of the Kaiser. The First Battle-Cruiser 
Squadron’s visit to Russian ports was also marked by much cordiality. On June 
27th, the Tsar and Tsaritsa, accompanied by their four daughters, went on board 
the flagship ‘‘ Lion,’? and honoured Rear-Admiral Beatty with their presence at 
luncheon. The fiag of the Tsar was hoisted in place of that of Rear-Admiral 
Beatty, which was transferred to the ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ and during his two hours 
stay on board His Majesty inspected the vessel thoroughly, including the engine room 
and the turrets. In the following week, the Tsar, accompanied by his wife and 
daughters, witnessed evolutions of the British squadron, proceeding in their yacht 
. Strela’? to Bjérk6, for the purpose. About the same time that the Kaiser 
and Tsar were visiting British warships, the Kings of Denmark and Greece were 
also doing so, the former visiting the ‘“‘ Antrim ’’ at Copenhagen, and the latter 
the ‘‘ Inflexible ’’ at the port of Athens. 

SHIPBUILDING ProGREsS.—The light cruiser ‘‘ Inconstant,’’ was launched from 
the yard of Messrs. Beardmore & Co., on the Clyde, on July 7th. The naming 
ceremony, was to have been performed by Princess Louis of Battenberg, wife of 
the First Sea Lord, but in her unavoidable absence Princess Louise, her daughter, 
officiated instead. Prince Louis of Battenberg was among those present at the 
launch, and in returning thanks for his daughter, said he had a certain connection 
with the name of the ship which added to his interest in that occasion. ‘‘ Thirty- 
four years ago,’’ he said ‘‘ they commissioned the old ‘‘ Inconstant,’? which was a 
very famous ship in her day. She was practically the last of the old frigates, and 
was able to maintain a speed which at the time was quite phenomenal. They who 
sailed in her claimed that she could lie nearer the wind than any square-rigged 
ship that had ever been built. The class to which the new “‘ Inconstant ”’ belonged 
would be the fastest afloat, and this extraordinary speed could never have been 
developed except for the assistance of oil. Therefore, it was satisfactory to know 
that we had now secured an inexhaustible supply of that very precious commodity, 
which, at the moment, might be compared in price to liquid gold.’’ The ‘‘ Incon- 
stant ’’ was the fifth light cruiser of the eight in the 1912-13 programme to be 
launched. Orders for two flotilla leaders have been placed provisionally with 
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Messrs. Cammell, Laird & Co., and Messrs. Denny and Bros. They will be named 
‘“‘ Kempenfelt ’’ and ‘‘ Nimrod ’’ respectively, and are presumably intended for service 
with destroyers of the ‘‘K”’ and “‘N ”’ classes, as the two flotilla leaders already 
building, the ‘‘ Lightfoot ’’ and ‘‘ Marksman,” are intended for the ‘‘L”’ and 
“'M ” classes. The name ‘‘ Kempenfelt’’ is not in the list of names formerly 
borne by British men-of-war given in Prince Louis of Battenberg’s book on that 
subject. Its introduction is, of course, in commemoration of the services of Rear- 
Admiral Richard Kempenfelt, whose flag was flying in the ‘‘ Royal George’? when 
that vessel foundered at Spithead in April, 1782, taking down with her the Admiral 
and hundreds of others. Kempenfelt’s immediate connection as a captain with many 
flag officers had directed his attention towards the very defective system of sig- 
nalling, which had been in vogue from the time of Charles II., and led to his 
introducing a radical alteration, which was afterwards adopted and improved upon 
by Lord Howe. In this way he rendered an immense service to the Navy. 


FLEET DisTRIBUTION CHANGES.—Relieved in the .West Atlantic, as stated in the 
Journat for June, by the new light cruiser ‘‘ Bristol,’? Captain B. H. Fanshawe, 
the light cruiser ‘‘ Hermione,’? Captain H. M. Doughty, arrived at Portsmouth on 
July 10th to pay off after an arduous though short commission. The vessel was 
completed to full crew on July 17th, 1913, and a large proportion of her year’s 
service as attached cruiser to the Fourth Cruiser Squadron was spent in Mexican 
waters, protecting British interests. The ship’s company, which included an 
unusually large proportion of officers and men of the Royal Marines, suffered a great 
deal from mosquito bites, some still having wounds when the vessel arrived home. 
Four hands were lost from malaria, and at one time 186, or more than half the full 
complement, were down with fever. For some six months the ‘‘Hermione”’ was in the 
River Panuca, and the crew were for a time on half rations. The light cruiser 
‘“‘ Nottingham,”’ Captain C. B. Miller, having been ordered to the Cape Station in 
place of the ‘‘ Astrzea,’? Captain A. C. Sykes, proceeded to Devonport on the conclu- 
sion of the Spithead inspection on July 2oth, and the subsequent exercises to give 
leave to her crew, before leaving for Simonstown. The ‘‘ Falmouth,” light cruiser, 
Captain J. D. Edwards, received orders early in July to pay off from service in 
the Fifth Cruiser Squadron, Second Fleet, in which she had been doing duty for 
the past twelve months, and to recommission for service on the East Indies Station, 
in place of the light cruiser ‘‘ Fox,’? Captain F. W. Caulfeild. The latter vessel 
is a sister to the ‘‘ Hermione ’”’ and “‘ Astrzea,’’ and on her return to England there 
will be no cruisers of this type serving abroad. They were authorized under the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889, and launched in 1893. The ‘‘ Falmouth ’’ was ordered 
to pay off and recommission on August 14th. It was officially announced on July 
22nd that the Admiralty had decided to station four battleships and two cruisers 
of the Third Fleet in the Humber. The vessels selected were the ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ 
‘“* Jupiter,’’? ‘‘ Majestic’? and ‘‘ Mars,’’ and the cruisers “‘ Aboukir’ and ‘ Bac- 
chante.’? The former have been stationed at Devonport and the latter at the Nore. 
In place of the ships taken from Devonport, the battleships ‘‘ Goliath,’’ ‘* Canopus,” 
‘* Ocean,’’? and “ Albion’? were ordered to be transferred there from Pembroke. 
They are also Third Fleet ships. An exchange of crews was to take place between 
the two groups of battleships in the order given, the ‘‘ Goliath ’’ exchanging with 
the “‘ Hannibal,’’ and so on. The parent ship of the Humber squadron is to be the 
‘“‘ Hannibal,’? to which vessel Captain Hubert Grant-Dalton, the late King’s 
Harbour Master at Chatham, has been appointed. 


THREE-YEAR ComMissions.—An order of the Admiralty published on July 22nd 
announced the re-introduction of three-year commissions for ships of the First and 
Second Fleets and ships on foreign stations. In exceptional circumstances, the 
period may be extended to not more than four years at the Admiralty’s discretion. 
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The system of turning over active crews of Second Fleet vessels to First Fleet ships 
has been discontinued. Both these Fleets are now on the same footing in regard 
to length of commission and method of relieving ratings. Third Fleet ships, 
mine-layers, destroyers, submarine depét ships, and gunnery and torpedo tenders 
will remain as hitherto, their crews being relieved in sections, not more than one- 
third at a time. The period of service in submarines also remains the same. 
Exceptions to the general rule of three-year commissions will be made in the case 
of (a) river gunboats in China, which will have half their crews relieved annually, 
the officers, however, serving for three years in order to obtain the full benefit 
of their experience in dealing with local affairs; (b) armed launches in the Persian 
Gulf, vessels detailed for special service on the West Coast of Africa, and the 
‘* Triumph,’’? submarines, and submarine depét ship in China, all of which will 
have their crews relieved every two years. In the case of seagoing fighting ships 
larger than destroyers, a certain number of engine-room ranks and ratings from 
the old commission are to remain after recommissioning, until the new crew have 
acquired a knowledge of the machinery and other internal arrangements. One- 
fourth of the complement of chief and engine-room artificers, and chief and stoker 
petty officers, are to be retained, and one-tenth of the complement of leading stokers 
and stokers. The object aimed at in the revised regulations is ‘‘ that the trained 
portion of the crew should remain together for the longest practicable period per- 
missible under present conditions of personnel, while allowing an even flow of men 
through the depéts and schools for purposes of drafting and training.’’ 


MontHity Navy Orpers.—A revised system of printed Admiralty weekly and 
monthly orders was instituted on July 1st. It replaces the previous methods of 
communicating non-confidential orders and instructions of general application to 
the fleet by circular letter. Henceforth, weekly orders, issued on Fridays, will 
consist only of temporary memoranda or instructions, which can be destroyed as 
‘soon as complied with. Officers concerned are to act upon these orders without 
waiting for formal directions from their Commander-in-Chief or senior officer. 
Orders, instructions, or communications of a more permanent nature, including 
alterations of the King’s Regulations, will be issued as Admiralty Monthly Orders. 
* These will be issued on the 1st of each month, and will be on sale to enable officers 
to form personal sets. Instructions or memoranda which cannot await the next 
issue of monthly orders may be included in weekly orders, being subsequently 
reprinted in the monthly orders. The first issue of the monthly orders took place on 
July 7th, and consisted of about 60 pages, the price of single copies being 2d. The 
printed Admiralty orders to the fleet will in future be grouped under the following 
headings :—{1) Fleet organization, exercises, navigation, etc.; (2) personnel, and 
internal organization of ships; (3) repairs, armament, fittings, etc.; (4) stores, 
victualling, and supplies; (5) books, returns, correspondence; and (6) miscellaneous. 


New Ssconp Sega Lorp.—It was officially announced on July 22nd that the 
King had been pleased to approve of the appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick 
T. Hamilton to be Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty, in succession to Vice- 
Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, who was appointed to succeed Admiral Sir George 
A. Callaghan as Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleets. Sir Frederick Hamilton 
was appointed to the ‘ President,’’ for service at the Admiralty, on August rst, 
and Sir John Jellicoe vacates his office on September 1st. It will not be until the 
end of the year, however, that he succeeds Sir George Callaghan in the Fleets. A 
number of other flag appointments and extensions of commands were announced 
on July 22nd. Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, commanding the First Battle 
Squadron, was granted an extension of his term until July 1st, 1916, making a 
total of three years in command of Battle Squadrons in the home fleets; and 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender, commanding the Second Battle Squadron, 
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was granted a third year in this appointment, until December, 31st, 1915. It was 
further announced that the appointments of Admiral Sir A. Berkeley Milne to 
succeed Admiral Sir Richard Poore as Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, and of 
Admiral Sir Henry B. Jackson to succeed the former as Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean, were to date August 29th. Six Rear-Admirals were also 
nominated to fill coming vacancies. In succession to Rear-Admiral S. H. Carden, 
Rear-Admiral H. L. Tottenham was appointed Admiral-Superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard. New Rear-Admirals were selected for the first three battle squadrons 
of the Home Fleets, in the persons of Rear-Admiral F. C. T. Tudor (First Squadron), 
Rear-Admiral A. L. Duff (Second Squadron), and Rear-Admiral A. W. Waymouth 
(Third Squadron). These officers were all chosen from the Admiralty, creating 
vacancies there in the posts of Director of Naval Ordnance, Director of the Mobiliza- 
tion Division of the War Staff, and Director of Naval Equipment. Rear-Admirals 
E. F. B. Charlton and H. H. Campbell were appointed Rear-Admirals in the 
Home Fleets at Portsmouth and the Nore respectively. 


FOREIGN POWERS. 


ARGENTINA. 
New Destroyers.—The four destroyers ordered in the summer of 1913 from 
the Germania yard at Kiel, to replace the ‘‘ Santiago,’’ ‘‘ San Luis,’’ ‘‘ Santa Fe ”’ 


and ‘‘ Tucuman,’’ which were transferred to the Greek Navy, are to be of large 
displacement and high speed, though their tonnage is not so great as that of the six 
new destroyers completed or completing for Chile by Messrs. White & Co., at Cowes. 
The displacement of the ‘‘ Santiago ”’ and her sisters is given as from 1,230 to 1,425 
tons. They will have turbine engines of 30,000 horse-power, with Schichau boilers, 
fitted for burning oil only, and a speed of 32 knots. Each boat is to carry 340 tons 
of oil. As regards dimensions, the length is 312} feet; beam, 303 feet; and draught, 
82? feet. For offensive purposes three 4-inch 5o-calibre guns and eight 21-inch 
torpedo tubes are provided. It will be observed that the design is chiefly notable in 
regard to speed, fuel capacity, and armament, in which respect it may be of interest 
to compare it with the design of the Chilean destroyers. These vessels, of 1,850 tons, 
are of 31 knots, carry about 500 tons of fuel, of which only one-fifth is oil, and are 
armed with six 4-inch guns and three 18-inch torpedo tubes. Brazil has not launched 
any destroyers since 1909, when the last of her Yarrow 550 ton boats were put afloat, 
but five additional destroyers are proposed. The completion of the six large Chilean 
boats seems likely to produce as keen a rivalry in regard to torpedo craft among the 
South American republics as the building of the Brazilian ‘‘ Minas Geraes ” did in 
regard to battleships. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


TuirD DreapNouGHt CoMPpLETED.—The battleship ‘‘ Prinz Eugen,’’ laid down 
on January 16th, 1912, has been commissioned for service after satisfactory trials. 
Beyond the statement that the trial programme concluded with the gunnery tests, in 
which the triple turrets were fired successfully without serious shock or damage to 
the structure of the vessel, nothing has been allowed to transpire in regard to details. 
The ‘‘ Prinz Eugen ’”’ has been constructed at a quicker rate than was expected, 
considering that during the time she has been building the Stabilimento Tecnico at 
Trieste has also been engaged in the construction of the first and second Dread- 
noughts, which were commissioned in 1912 and 1913 respectively. From laying 
down to commissioning she occupied two years and six months, as compared with 
the two years and three months of the first Dreadnought, the “ Viribus Unitis,” 
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and the two years and ten months of the second ship, the ‘‘ Tegetthoff.’’ The last 
Austrian battleship to be known as the ‘‘ Prinz Eugen ”’ was an iron central battery 
ship of 3,566 tons and carrying eight 8.2-inch guns, launched at Pola in 1877. With 
engines of 2,700 horse-power, the designed speed of this vessel was 13 knots. The 
enormous progress made in Austrian warship construction, propulsion, and equip- 
ment in the intervening thirty-six years is illustrated by comparing the old “‘ Prinz 
Eugen ”? with the new 20,000-ton Dreadnought, of 20 knots speed and armed with 
twelve 12-inch guns, which has now taken her name. 


New ProGRAMME.—The battleship construction in the new Austrian programme 
has been already dealt with in the JourNaL for May and June. As regards the rest 
of the programme, it is stated that the first of the three light cruisers, the ‘‘ Ersatz- 
Zenta ’’ or ‘* K,’’ will be laid down this year. The displacement will be 4,800 tons, 
or an advance of about forty per cent. over the 3,444 tons of the ‘‘ Admiral Spaun ” 
class. The speed is to be higher, but the armament is not stated. A sum of about 
£2,000,coo will be spent upon the three new light cruisers. The ‘‘ Zenta ” class, 
which they replace, was built in 1897-99, and its vessels are of 2,263 tons displace- 
ment, with about 7,000 horse-power and a maximum speed of 20 knots. The six 
destroyers in the programme are expected to be of similar design to the ‘‘ Tatra ” 
class, which up to the present have proved very successful. The ‘‘ Tatra’s ’’ speed on 
trial was 333 knots. As regards the submarines of the programme, the Naval 
Annual states that boats of 1,000 tons displacement, with five torpedo tubes and 
several quick-firers, are included. Six submarine contracts were placed with the 
Germania yard, Kiel, two of which are completed. In these cases the vessels are of 
550 tons. The four remaining boats are due for completion in 1915. According to 
the Naval and Military Record, an addition of 1,850 men is to be made to the 
personnel of the Austro-Hungarian Navy this year, bringing the present year’s 
contingent of new recruits up to 6,500, including boys. Similarly, the number of 
cadets under training at the Naval Academy is to be increased from 200 to 225. 


Licut Cruisers.—It is reported that the light cruiser ‘‘ Saida,’’? launched at 
Monfalcone in the autumn of 1912, is now ready for service. She is the second 
vessel of a type already represented in the Austro-Hungarian Navy by the ‘‘ Admiral 
Spaun,”’ completed in 1910, but while of the same displacement as that vessel she 
has greater engine power, an extra knot in speed, and an additional 3.9-inch gun. 
The tonnage is 3,444, the length being 4163 feet. Turbine engines of the Parsons 
type, of 25,000 horse-power, manufactured by the Stabilimento Tecnico at Trieste, 
with Yarrow boilers, give the ‘‘ Saida’’ a speed of 27 knots. The armament 
consists of eight 3.9-inch guns, with two smaller light and machine guns, and two 
torpedo tubes, according to the official Dickinson Return, although some of the 
reference books mention nine 3.9-inch guns and only one torpedo tube. It is of 
interest to note that side armour is fitted, there being a partial belt 23-inch thick, as 
well as 2-inch bulkheads. Having been laid down in April, 1911, the ‘‘ Saida’s ’” 
construction occupied over three years. Of existing light cruisers, of which Austria- 
Hungary has only five, apart from the ‘‘ Saida,”” under twenty years old, it is stated 
in the Neues Tageblatt of Vienna that three of them, the ‘‘ Zenta,’”’ ‘‘ Aspern ”’ and 
‘ Szigetvar ”’ are to be re-constructed and re-engined with a view to increasing their 
speed. They were launched in 1897, 1899 and 1909 respectively, and with a displace- 
ment of 2,263 tons were designed for 20 knots. It is said that their reciprocating 
engines are to be taken out and turbines substituted, with new Yarrow boilers for 
burning either coal or oil. 


BRAZIL. 


GENERAL ProGress.—The Brazilian authorities having announced their intention 
to build a new battleship in place of the vessel they sold last year to Turkey, it 
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was stated on July 9th that an order for the new ship had been placed with Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., of Elswick. Brazil, of course, has two completed 
I)readnoughts, the ‘‘ Minas Geraes ” and ‘‘ Sao Paulo.’”? The third ship is, accord- 
ing to Press reports, to be of 30,000 tons and to carry 15-inch guns. Two new scouts 
have also been ordered from the Armstrong firm. The work of building a new 
section to the floating dock, constructed by Messrs. Vickers, and now in use at 
Rio de Janeiro, is making good progress. Before the present year ends, the new 
section is expected to be fitted to the old, when the dock will be capable of lifting 
longer vessels than the ‘‘ Minas Gereas ” and her sister. The three armoured river 
monitors of the ‘‘ Javary ”’ class, built by Messrs. Vickers, have not been disposed of, 
as was reported likely. In addition to the three new submarines, ‘‘ F.1,’’ ‘‘ F.2” 
and “ F.3,’’ completing at Spezzia, which were referred to in the June issue of the 
JournaL, the Naval Pocket Book, in its 1914 edition, gives particulars of a 
submarine depét ship and dock named the ‘‘ Ceara,” which was launched at the 
same place last year. It is of 3,735 tons, with a length of 326 feet, beam of 51 feet, 
and draught of 13 feet; and with Diesel engines is to have a speed of 14 knots. The 
armament consists of six 3-9-inch guns. 


CHILE. 


GENERAL ProcrEss.—In connection with the negotiations of the Greek Govern- 
ment to add to their fleet, reports have been made that one of the two battleships 
building by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., at Elswick-on-Tyne, for Chile, 
would be sold to Greece. These reports have since been officially denied. Only one 
of the two battleships, the ‘* Almirante Latorre,’? has yet been launched, but the 
other, the ‘‘ Almirante Cochrane,” laid down on January 22nd, 1913, is due to be 
put afloat before the end of this year. Messrs. J. Samuel White & Co., of East 
Cowes, are making progress with their contract for six large ocean-going destroyers 
for the Chilean Navy. The fourth vessel was launched on May 25th and named the 
‘* Almirante Goni.”” Two destroyers of the class have already been delivered, and 
the third, launched on February 26th and named the ‘‘ Almirante Simpson,” has 
reached the trial stage. The two submarines ordered from the Electric Boat 
Company, of Seattle, United States America, have been named the ‘‘ Antofogasta ”” 
and ‘‘ Iquique.”” One of them has been reported to have been launched. They 
are of 420 tons displacement. It seems possible that these will be the first sub- 
marines to be passed into service for a South American navy. Brazil and Chile 
decided to add submarines to their fleets about the same time, but whereas the 
former came to Europe, ordering three boats from the Fiat-San-Giorgio establish- 
ment at Spezzia, the latter placed a contract for two boats with the American 
yard already mentioned. Argentina has at present no submarines built or building. 


FRANCE, 


‘* Bearn ’? Latp Down.—The battleship ‘‘ Béarn’’ has been laid down at 
La Seyne. She is the vessel originally known as the ‘‘ Vendée,’’ and is the only 
capital ship to be put in hand for the French Fleet during 1914. Her design 
corresponds to that of the four battleships of the ‘‘ Normandie ’’ class, in which 
the quadruple turret is fitted, and the first of which vessels is expected to be 
launched in September of this year. The ‘‘ Béarn”’ will be turbine-driven, with 
engines of 36,000 horse-power. She will be the eighteenth French battleship of 
the Dreadnought era, and, including the ‘ Dantons,” the twelfth ‘ all-big-gun, 
one-calibre ship.”’ 

‘* WaLpDEcK Roussgau’s’’ Repairs.—According to a statement in the May 
issue of The Navy, the repairs necessary owing to the grounding of the armoured 
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cruiser ‘‘ Waldeck Rousseau ’’ are expected to occupy twelve months, and in the 
meantime the ‘‘ Jules Michelet ’’ is taking her place in the cruiser squadron. The 
former ship went ashore in the Goife Jouan during the gale in the Mediterranean 
on February 22nd, and was refloated three days later after being lightened. Being 
the latest completed French armoured cruiser, the absence of the ‘‘ Waldeck Rous. 
seau ’’ from the fleet for so many months will be especially felt. 


SUBMARINE MACHINERY TESTS.—Pursuing their experiments with different types 
of machinery for submarine propulsion, the French authorities have decided on a 
competitive test between boats fitted with steam and oil engines respectively. The 
‘“Gustave Zédé,’? which has four Du Temple generators and steam engines, is 
to be tried against the ‘‘ Nereide,’? which has Diesel motors of the Creusot-Carels 
type. The horse-power in each case is 4,800, and the boats are of 787 tons 
displacement. Oil engines for surface propulsion have not been an entire success 
in French boats. The result of the present test is therefore awaited with interest. 


SUBMARINES DaMaGED.—Delay may be occasioned to the trials above mentioned 
by a mishap in the submarine ‘‘ Gustave Zédé ”’ at Cherbourg on the afternoon 
of June 18th. A fire broke out in the vessel, caused by the bursting of the petrol 
pipe in the engine room. Although no lives were lost, the submarine was seriously 
damaged. A week earlier, the submarine ‘‘ Mariotte ’? met with an accident, which 
obliged her immediate return to Cherbourg. The vessel was leaving Fecamp for 
Boulogne when she collided with the wall of a lock, and lost part of her steering 
gear. 


” 


SUBMARINE SUNK.—The submarine ‘‘ Calypso,’? of similar type to the ‘‘ Plu- 
viose,”’ was sunk in collision with her sister ship “‘ Circe,”” during manceuvres off 
the Iles d’Hyéres on July 7th. The flotilla was steaming in close formation on 
the surface at the time, and it is alleged that the steering gear of the ‘‘ Calypso ” 
failed, causing her to be struck in the bow by the ‘“‘ Circe,’”? which was on her 
quarter. The ‘‘ Calypso’’ began to sink, but the discipline of her crew of 26 
averted any panic, and the men were taken off by boats from the attendant 
vessels, or else were picked up from the water. Two petty officers, however, died 
from cold and exposure before they could be taken to the battleship ‘‘ Courbet,” 
on board of which Djemal Pasha, the Turkish Minister of Marine, had been 
watching the manceuvres of the flotilla, and a third man was found to be missing 
on the roll being called. The ‘‘ Calypso’ went down in about 177 feet. 


‘* BELLONE ”? LaUNCHED.—The submarine ‘“‘ Bellone,’’ belonging to an inter- 
mediate type between the 787-ton ‘‘ Gustave Zédé’’ and the 408-ton ‘‘ Clorinde,’’ 
was launched at Rochefort on July 8th. The ‘‘ Bellone’’ has a displacement of 
520 tons, and is 198 feet 9 inches long, by 18 feet broad, with a draught of water 
of 11 feet g inches. She will be propelled by petrol motors, of a total horse-power 
of 2,100, driving twin screws, the designed speed being 173 knots. As in the 
“Gustave Zédé’’ and ‘‘ Clorinde,’’? there are. no less than eight torpedo tubes. 
The complement is to be 29 officers and men. The ‘ Bellone”’ is one of a class of 
three boats, the others being the ‘‘ Hermione,’’ building at Rochefort, and the 
** Gorgone,’’ at Toulon. 


GERMANY. 


UNDER-SECRETARY FOR THE Navy.—A new post has just been created in the 
German Imperial Navy Office, according to the Berlin correspondent of the Naval 
and Military Record. It is that of Under-Secretary of State for the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the first occupant is to be Admiral von Capelle. For some years, this 
officer has filled the position of Comptroller in the Navy Office. He is described 
as having been Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s right-hand man in all matters relating 
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to Parliamentary business. Probably the Under-Secretary will in future be in 
charge of the Navy Budget in the Reichstag. 


Kret CanaL ExtTEensions.—The developments made in the Kiel Canal, which 
since 1907 has been doubled in breadth and made two metres deeper at a cost of 
#11,000,000, were formally inaugurated on June 23rd and 24th, the ceremony 
coinciding with the regatta week and the visit of the British squadrons. The 
Emperor in the *‘ Hohenzollern ’’ on the 23rd opened the new lock at the North 
Sea end, and on the following day he did the same at the Baltic exit. The 
extensions have involved the building of one of the longest railway bridges, while 
the new locks at Brunsbiittel and Holtenau are the largest in the world. Places 
for ships to pass have been increased, and at four of them it is possible to turn 
Dreadnoughts. 


Tue ‘‘ K6nic ’? Type.—Some information has been published in the German 
Press in regard to the design of the battleships of the ‘‘ Konig ” class, the next 
due for commissioning. As these details differ in certain cases from those pub- 
lished in the new edition of the Naval Annual, it may be desirable to give them 
in comparison. The displacement is now stated to be 25,800 metric tons (25,387 
English tons), as compared with the 26,575 tons shown in the Annual; the length 
is said to be 574 feet, as compared with 580 feet, and the beam 963 feet, as 
compared with 97 feet. The contract speed is given as 203 knots, as compared 
with 23 knots. Thus the German papers represent the ‘ Kénig’’ class as being 
smaller and lighter than has been hitherto supposed, with as much as 23 knots less 
designed speed. The information in regard to armament is the same as that 
previously published. There are ten 12-inch, fourteen 5.9-inch, twelve 3-pounder and 
two machine guns, and five submerged torpedo tubes. 


Licut Crutsers.—Referring to the new light cruisers of the ‘‘ Graudenz ’’ type, 
the Berlin correspondent of the Naval and Miiitary Record stated on June 24th that 
with some slight modifications they are duplicates of the ‘‘ Karlsruhe ’’ class, and 
have the same nominal displacement of 4,900 tons, a speed of 273 knots, and an 
armament of twelve 4.1-inch Q.F., firing a 35-Ib. projectile. There is an almost 
complete but narrow belt of steel on the waterline, said to be five inches thick, 
with a protective deck ranging from two inches to three-quarter inch. As in the 
preceding vessel of this type, the fullest advantage has been taken of coal protection 
by working very wide and high bunkers over boiler and machinery spaces, which, 
together with the side and deck armour, give these cruisers really excellent protec- 
tion against even heavy quick-firers. There are thick shields to the 4.1-inch guns. 
The steaming radius, it is claimed, amounts to between 8,oo0 and 9,000 knots 
at economical speed. 


GREECE. 


PurRcHASE OF BaTTLESHIPS.—On June 23rd, the American house of Representa- 
tives passed the Bill authorizing the sale of the battleships ‘‘ Idaho ” and ‘“‘ Missis- 
sippi’’ to the Greek Government. A sum of $12,535,275.96 was accepted by the 
Secretary of the Navy on July 8th in payment for the vessels, the cheque being 
signed by the Vice-President of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, who acted as agent for Greece in the purchase. The ‘‘ Idaho”’ was 
then in the Mediterranean, cruising with the Naval Academy Practice Squadron. 
On July 8th, the ‘‘ Maine” left Philadelphia to take over Commander J. F. 
Hines and his ship’s company and cadets at Gibraltar, after which the ‘‘ Idaho” 
was to be handed over to the Greek Navy. As regards the ‘‘ Mississippi,’’ it was 
stated on July 8th that the vessel was at Hampton Roads, and that the Greeks 
were prepared to put a crew on board immediately. Commander Tsukalos, the 
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Naval Attaché at the Greek Legation in Washington, was to be in command, and 
the ship’s name was to be changed to ‘ Kilkis.”’ 

‘* Hett ’’ CompLeTeD.—The light cruiser intended for China, and originally 
named the ‘‘ Fei Hung,’’ which was purchased for Greece in May, has been 
renamed the “‘ Helli.’’ She was completed by the New York Shipbuilding Co., of 
Camden, New Jersey, in June, and left for Greece. She called at Ponta Delgada, 
Azores, on June 28th and took on board 4oo tons of coal, leaving next day for 
the Pirzus. 


New BattLesuip BeGun.—A new battleship, similar in type to the ‘‘ Lorraine,”’ 


has been ordered from the St. Nazaire shipyard for the Greek Navy. On June 12th, . 


the first rivet of the vessel was driven by M. Romanos, the Greek Minister in 
Paris. The ‘‘ Lorraine’’ type in the French Navy is of 23,177 tons displacement 
and 20 knots speed, with an armament of ten 13.4-inch and twenty-two 5.5-inch 
guns. It is stated that the new Greek vessel is the first large ship to be built in 
France for the navy of another nation since the launch of the Russian ‘‘ Cesare- 
vitch ’’ in 1901. 


HOLLAND. 


New Torrepo Boats.—Four new torpedo boats have been ordered from the 
works of the Vulcan Company at Stettin. They will be known as ‘‘G.17”’ to 
**G.20,”? and will have a displacement of 350 tons, or more than twice as great 
as that of previous Dutch torpedo boats. The length is to be 200 feet, the beam 
20 feet 4 inches, and the draught of water 5 feet 10 inches, while the machinery 
will be of 5,600 horse-power, giving a speed of 27 knots. There will be two 
12-pounder guns and four torpedo tubes. At present there is no sign that the 
larger programme recommended by the Royal Commission, which reported last 
July, is being put into execution. 


ITALY. 


New Barttiesuips.—In the designs of the newest battleships for the Italian 
Navy, one of which will, it is stated, take the name of ‘‘ Christopher Colombus,’’ 
the triple turret principle has not been followed. The British plan adopted in the 
*‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ class, of eight 15-inch guns in four twin turrets, has been 
favoured instead. The displacement of the new Italian vessels is reported to be 
28,000 tons, with a length of 670 feet and a beam of 98 feet. The secondary 
armament will include 6-inch guns to the number of eighteen or twenty. The full 
speed will be 25 knots, and both coal and oil may be used as fuel. In the 
‘“* Christoforo Colombo ”’ the interesting plan is said to have been adopted of fitting 
three screws, of which the outer pair are to be operated by Parsons turbines and the 
centre one by Diesel oil engines for cruising speeds. In regard to the supply of 
guns, in connection with which the Italian authorities have had a difficulty in the 
past in obtaining prompt delivery, the weapons for the new vessels have been ordered 
from the firms of Armstrong (Pozzuoli), Vickers-Terni, and Ansaldo. According to 
the Naval Annual, the two first-named firms will supply wire-wound guns and 
the last-named firm built-up guns. 


“Re Umperto ” ror SaLe.—The battleship ‘‘ Re Umberto’”’ has been struck 
off the effective list prior to being sold out of the Navy. This vessel is the oldest 
of the three battleships of the ‘‘ Sardegna ’”’ type, and was launched at Castellamare 
on October 17th, 1887, having been laid down two years earlier. She has, therefore, 
been retained in active service beyond the usual time for battleships in the larger 
European navies. In the recent war with Turkey, she formed a unit of the Training 
Division under Rear-Admiral Borea Ricci, in company with her two sister ships, and 
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to the division was allotted the bombardment of the Gargarisch batteries in the town 
of Tripoli. Rear-Admiral Ricci was made interim Governor of Tripoli after the 
bombardment. The engines of the ‘‘ Re Umberto” were British built, the 
contractors being Messrs. Maudslay, Sons & Field. The contract horse-power was 
15,200 with natural and 19,500 with forced draught, the estimated speed being 18 
knots, which was considerably exceeded. 


RUSSIA. 


Brack Sea FLEET.—It was provided in the Navy Law passed by the Duma 
in June, 1912, that the strength of the Russian Fleet in the Black Sea should be half 
as much again as that of ‘‘any possible combination of other fleets in that sea.’’ 
The latter being a variable quantity, no fixed programme was laid down in 1912 for 
Black Sea ships, but the Minister of Marine was required to present annual estimates 
as might be necessary for new shipbuilding. At its meetings during June, the Budget 
Committee of the Duma discussed the proposed credit of over 410,000,000 for the 
reinforcement of the Black Sea Fleet during the next three years. The provision of 
so large a sum was represented as necessary owing to the naval activity of Turkey, 
the money being required for the construction of three Dreadnoughts, two cruisers, 
eight destroyers and six submarines. On June 15th the Committee at a secret session 
unanimously approved the Government’s programme. 


SPAIN. 


‘* Espana’s ’? Gun TriaLs.—At the end of June, the new battleship ‘‘ Espana ”’ 
completed her gun trials with complete success. The vessel was under the 
command of Captain Carranza, and a number of other Spanish officers were on 
board, including Rear-Admiral Moreno Eliza, Captain-General Barriere, Generals 
Gallardo and Gonzalez, and Colonels Marabotto and Fernandiz. After each gun 
had been fired singly, a broadside with the guns fully elevated was discharged, 
the vessel standing the shock very satisfactorily. She has been built at the Govern- 
ment dockyard at Ferrol by La Sociedad Espanola de Construccion Naval, and her 
eight 12-inch and twenty 4-inch guns have been supplied half by Messrs. Vickers, 
Ltd., and half by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd. 


New Torpepdo Boat.—In a recent issue of Engineering, there appeared a 
description of one of the new torpedo boats which are being built in Spain to the 
plans of Messrs. Normand & Co., of Havre. This vessel is similar to nine others, 
and has a length over all of 1723 feet, or between perpendiculars of 164 feet, an 
extreme breadth of 17 feet 2 inches, a mean draught of 4 feet 10 inches, and 
a displacement of 186 metric tons. Propelling machinery of the Parsons type is 
fitted, arranged to drive three shafts. There is one high-pressure turbine on the 
starboard shaft, exhausting into the intermediate-pressure turbine on the port shaft, 
which, in turn, passes steam to the low-pressure turbine driving the centre shaft, 
which shaft has also a cruising turbine. In 14 later boats, a two-shaft arrangement 
of the turbines has been adopted. The armament includes three 18-inch torpedo 
tubes and three 3-pounder guns. 


TURKEY. 


DockYaRD REORGANIZATION.—It is now reported that the preliminary work 
connected with the contract signed on December 2nd last (as stated in the JouRNAL 
for January) between the Turkish Government and the British firms of Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd., and Armstrong Whitworth & Co., Ltd., has been completed. Further 
information in regard to the undertaking shows that it has three main features. 
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Firstly, it embraces mercantile as well as naval work, and the intention evidently 
is to utilize the existing dockyard at the Golden Horn, where there are three 
building slips and three graving docks, including one 513 feet long by 62 feet wide, 
for private repairs, the equipment being sufficient for most of the merchantmen to 
and from Constantinople and the Bosphorus. Secondly, the Golden Horn arsenal 
being inadequate for large battleships, and also available for merchant shipping, 
a new warship building and repairing establishment has been decided upon, to be 
situated at Ismid, about 50 miles from Constantinople on the opposite side of 
the Sea of Marmora. Here the new 33,000-ton floating dock will be stationed, 
and workshops to be utilized for repairs in conjunction with it will be erected. 
An ironworkers’ shed, 250 feet by 150 feet, an engineers’ shop, 250 feet by 100 
feet, and a woodworkers’ shop, 150 feet by 100 feet, are provided for in the plans, 
all being so arranged that they can be extended if desired. The same thing applies 
to the new wharves and shipbuilding berths. Ismid will evidently become in time 
an important naval centre, and it has the advantage of possessing a good anchorage 
for ships. Thirdly, the new concession to the British firms aims at building up 
a body of skilled native workmen to form a standing personnel. Ten years hence 
—one-third of the period for which the contract has been arranged—so per cent. 
of the staff employed are to be Turkish subjects. At first only destroyers will be 
built, then scouts and light cruisers, and, in a few years, battleships. For the 
first five years, there is to be a British chairman of directors, for the next five 
years a Turkish chairman, and afterwards British and Turkish chairmen in alternate 
years. By its far-reaching scope, the undertaking of the Vickers-Armstrong group 
should have a great influence upon the naval and shipping resources of the Ottoman 
Empire. 
UNITED STATES. 


PRaAcTICE SQUADRON CRUISE.—The summer cruise of the Naval Academy Prac- 
tice Squadron began on June 7th, when the three battleships in the squadron left 
Chesapeake Bay for the Mediterranean. The vessels are due back at Hampton 
Roads on August 12th. They are commanded by Captain W. F. Fullam, Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy, whose pennant flies in the ‘‘ Missouri.’’ This is 
the first time that the squadron has been in charge of the head of the academy. 
The commanders of the three battleships are Captain G. H. Burrage, Chief of the 
Department of Seamanship, in the ‘‘ Missouri ’’; Commander J. F. Hines, head 
of the Navigation Department, in the ‘‘ Idaho’; and Commander H. B. Price, 
Chief of the Department of Marine Engineering and Naval Construction, in the 
‘* Tllinois.’’ The ports of call have been Gibraltar, Naples and Gravesend. While the 
ships were at the latter place, from July 13th to 28th, an invitation came from the 
British Admiralty for them to be present at Spithead to witness the departure 
of the squadrons from Spithead on July 2oth and the inspection by the King, 
but Captain Fullam regretted that it was not possible for him to take the vessels 
to Spithead. As stated elsewhere, the ‘“‘ Idaho,’’ on being sold to Greece, was 
replaced by the ‘‘ Maine,’’? which took over the ‘‘ Idaho’s ’”’ crew at Gibraltar. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ALLIANCES.—His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to approve of the 
Canadian Militia regiments enumerated below being shown in the Monthly Army 


List as allied to the British regiments against which they are placed. 








British Regiment. 


Canadian Regiment. 





6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons : 
12th (Prince of Wales’s Royal) Lancers 
15th (The King’s) Hussars 


| 25th Brant Dragoons. 
.| 12th Manitoba Dragoons. 
-| The 15th Light Horse. 


...| The 18th Mounted Rifles. 


‘| 
| 
16th (The Queen’s) Lancers... ove | The 16th Light Horse. 


18th (Queen Mary’s Own) Hussars 
Royal Regiment of Artillery 


The King’s Royal Rifle Corps .. 
The Durham Light Infantry 


...| 60th Rifles of Canada. 
..| 106th Regiment, Winnipeg Light Infantry. 


The Royal Canadian Art. (Permanent Force). 


The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire L.I.. oT 52nd Regiment, ‘‘ Prince Albert Volunteers.” 
| 





Honorary Distinctions.—His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased 
to approve of the addition of the dates to the honorary distinctions enumerated 











below :— 
atten Hloudrary | Date to 
g ? | distinction. | be added. 
Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards J ...| Pekin ..| 1860 
6th Dragoon Guards Sn) ...| Delhi ---| 1857 
4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars... oF | Affghanistan ...| 1839 
9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers : «| Delhi | 1857 
16th (The Queen's) Lancers be ...| Affghanistan ...| 1839 
The Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment) ...| Pekin . oe] 1860 
The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment) { Seeeninien + po 
The King’s (Liverpool Regiment) .. «| Delhi .-| 1857 
Prince Albert’s (Somerset Light Infantry) ...| Affghanistan ...) 1839 
The Leicestershire Regiment _... soe ...| Affghanistan ...| 1839 
The Royal Welsh Fusiliers .. ove aa a Ashantee “| 1873—4 
The Gloucestershire Regiment «| Delhi ...| 1857 
The Hampshire Regimeet ... Pekin ... ..| 1860 
The Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) .. é ...| Ashantee oo 1873—4 
The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry --| Delhi “| pt 
The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 2 {i Delhi... | 1860 
The Duke of Edinburgh’s — Regiment) ..| Pekin ..-| 1860 
The Gordon Highlanders ...-| Delhi w| 1857 
The Royal Munster Fusiliers { Afghanistan of om 
The Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort's Own) ...| Ashantee aad 1873—4 
.| Ashantee | 1873—4 


The West India Regiment .. 
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REPORT ON WarR DEPARTMENT SUBSIDY TyPE Lorry TRIALS, APRIL AND May, 1914. 


These trials were held as advertised, and are considered to have been ‘very 
successful, not only as regards the number of entrants, but also as regards the 
general standard of excellence of the actual vehicles submitted. 

Practically no alterations were made in the regulations for the trials. An 
extra clause was, however, added to enable the War Department to purchase a 
replica of any of the competing vehicles at a fixed price. 

Five different makers submitted vehicles of the Class A. 3-ton subsidy type, 
and these vehicles completed the whole trial. In addition to the above, two 
paraffin carburettors were tested; and on three or four days when a char-a-banc 
was hired for taking round prospective customers, five more lorries which were 
in actual use in the service were run over portions of the route with a view to 
demonstrating that the types of lorries that had been previously certificated were 
quite capable of going over the trial routes. No other vehicles were expected for 
the trials; and although a few drawings from one or two other manufacturers had 
been passed by the Committee some time previously, it was known that manufacture 
was not seriously contemplated. 

As on previous trials, a large amount of time was spent in going over the 
drawings before vehicles were presented for trial, and in most cases alterations 
were made to meet the Committee’s views. 

The need for the preliminary inspection, and for preliminary running by 
entrants without War Office observation, was again conclusively proved. It is 
known that the competitors made several adjustments and alterations to their 
vehicles during this preliminary period; and others who were late in having their 
vehicles ready suffered from not having been able to give sufficient preliminary 
running. 

The weather was exceptionally fine and favourable. There was only one wet 
day. There were also a few really hot days, perhaps hotter than any that have 
been experienced on previous trials, so that at last there was an opportunity of 
testing radiators, and proving that they were thoroughly satisfactory. 

Owing to the fine weather the roads were in very good condition. What little 
rain there was merely served to lay the dust. The road resistance must have been 
considerably less than on any previous trial. 

Exactly the same routes used on the previous trial were employed on this 
occasion. No accidents occurred on the narrow roads which had to be traversed 
in order to reach some of the steep hills, and no damage appears to have been 
done to road surfaces even on the narrow lanes and byways. A good deal of care 
was taken on the narrow roads by sending pilot cars to see that all was clear 
before the lorries traversed them. 

In order to demonstrate to prospective purchasers and to the Press the 
nature of the work that War Department Subsidy Type Lorries are capable of 
doing and the nature of the trial which they are put through before being granted 
a W.D. certificate, a char-a-banc fitted to a subsidy type chassis was hired, and 
on six days a total of about 130 people were taken round the routes on this char- 
a-banc. They thus had an opportunity not only of riding on a subsidy type 
vehicle, but also of seeing all the other subsidy type vehicles performing at the 
most difficult parts of the trial. The char-a-banc is one belonging to an owner 
in the north of England, and is in regular service. It had seating accommodation 
for 27, and was fitted with a folding Cape cart hood and windscreen. It was 
generally agreed that it was a most comfortable vehicle to travel on, and it 
demonstrated, among other things, that the large wheels specified by the War 
Department are no drawback to the fitting of a char-a-banc body, but on the 
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contrary lead to more comfortable travelling. It should be stated that this char- 
a-banc actually took its load up all the worst hills on the routes, although on one 
it stopped from bad driving. On one day permission was also obtained to give an 
official lunch at Sevenoaks to the Press representatives. 

As stated in the report on the previous trials, it was considered very necessary 
rigidly to cut the road speeds down. As soon as the observers and drivers under- 
stood that this would really be insisted on there was no difficulty in getting the 
Committee’s wishes carried out in this respect. Despite this fact, however, the 
average speeds on both main and hilly routes were well above those specified. 

All the engines were very much of the same size, and actually developed very 
nearly the same horse power on the bench. The sizes varied from 5,700 c.c. to 
6,590 c.c. The previous smallest having been 5,200 c.c., and the largest 7,730 c.c. 
The larger engines appear to have been called for by the public possibly because 
the subsidy type vehicles are being sold as four or five tonners, whereas previously 
they were sold as three or four tonners. The char-a-banc trade, too, seems to call 
for a larger engine. 

A pump in the water circulation was specified as being necessary in these 
trials. | Two engines were fitted with belt-driven pumps, while in the others the pumps 
were gear driven. Even on the hottest days the radiators appeared to be amply 
large, although two or three lorries lost water on certain occasions. This was, 
however, probably due to the water flowing out from the overflow pipe when the 
circulation was rather violent, it certainly was not due to evaporation from steaming. 

A large number of timed hill climbs were made on very varying gradients. 
The remarks made on this subject in the report of the previous trials apply equally 
in this instance. 

Although the gear ratios were fixed by the Committee they were not adhered 
to in every vehicle, and will have to be changed in certain cases. The effect of 
incorrect ratios is usually seen during the hill climbs, either from the total times 
taken or by noting the gears in which certain hills or portions of hills were taken 
by the different competitors. 

Although one or two of the side brakes on the back wheels gave excellent 
results, it was found on the whole that the brake on the propeller shaft was the 
more effective of the two, and the Committee feel quite justified in having insisted 
on a propeller shaft brake being fitted. 

Taken all through there were remarkably few stops on the road, and very 
few repairs were required in the garage at night. Most of the road stops were 
due to such causes as failure of petrol supply on hills, or to water coming out 
from the radiators with the resulting overheating, and were not due to breakdowns 
of a serious nature. In fact, it may be said that no vital part of any vehicle 
was seriously damaged during this trial. 

When arranging for those. trials to be held, the firms who were carrying out 
the negotiations with the War Department were very anxious that no figures 
should be published which could in any way be taken as showing competitive 
results. In pursuance of the agreement it is therefore regretted that detailed 
results cannot be given to the Press. A few average figures are, however, given 
separately. 

The average figures of fuel consumption were very good, but the good state 
of the roads was in favour of economical running. The average result of all the 
entrants was 54 gross ton miles per gallon for the whole trial. The best result 
over a shorter distance of about 200 miles’ run was 63 gross ton miles per gallon. 
The previous best results were 59 gross ton miles per gallon for a whole trial by 
one vehicle, and 68 gross ton miles per gallon for a 200 mile run; although 
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considerably better results than this have been obtained on the acceptance tests of 
new vehicles of War Department pattern. 

As on all previous occasions the observers were Army Service Corps officers. 
They performed their work in an exemplary manner, and the Committee’s thanks 
are due to them for assisting to carry out the trials with so little- trouble. The 
keeping down of maximum road speed, which they were responsible for, is no 
doubt a rather irksome duty, but it was carried out without any question. 

At the conclusion of the trials the Committee decided to grant certificates as 
under to the firms mentioned :— 

Messrs. Commercial Cars, Ltd., Class A. Lorry. 

Messrs. Dennis Brothers, Class A. Lorry (subject to tests of improved type of 
engine being carried out to the satisfaction of the War Department). 

Messrs. Leyland Motors, Ltd., Class A. Lorry. 

The question of granting a certificate to another firm is still under consideration. 

From the experience gained during the trials it does not appear that it will 
be necessary to make any serious alterations to the specification. One small point 
as regards the interchangeability of radiators has arisen, and it will be necessary 
to specify the maximum depth of the lower channel of the radiator so as to make 
sure it does not foul the frame, as at present there is some possibility of its 
doing so. 

Votuntary Aip DETACHMENTS.—The Secretary of the War Office announces that 
the number of Voluntary Aid Detachments registered at the War Office on the 1st 
instant was 2,390 detachments, representing a total strength of 71,147 members, of 
whom about two-thirds are women. These figures show that satisfactory progress 
has been made during the past six months, the number of detachments on 
Ist January last being 2,276 and the strength 68,417. 

The leading counties in England and Wales having 50 detachments or upwards 
are Hants (125), Sussex (101), London (80), Glamorgan (80), Somerset (76), Essex 
(69), Yorks, West Riding (69), Suffolk (67), Lancashire, East (62), Kent (61), 
Devon (59), Gloucester (57), Surrey (55), Norfolk (54), Dorset (54), and 
Durham (50). 

“In Scotland the leading counties are Fife (47), Perth (42), Ayr (30), Renfrew 
(29), Ross and Cromarty (27). 


Australia. 


AusTRALia’s CITIZEN ARMY: Report By Sir Ian Hamitton.—The full report by 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, Inspector-General of the Overseas Forces, on military 
organization in Australia is now available. It contains several recommendations 
calculated to promote the efficiency of the Australian Army, but emphasizes the fact 
that, the scheme being still in its infancy, the Australian Army must be judged as a 
fighting force from that point of view. Discussing the Australian system generally, 
General Sir Ian Hamilton states :— 

‘‘ If the Empire understood the full significance of this Australian experiment, 
prayers would be continually offered in the churches for its success; but as most 
people in the northern hemisphere have been carefully misinformed by int«rested 
fanatics, Australians will have in the long run to trust to their own good sense and 
patriotism to pull the business through.”’ 

General Sir Ian Hamilton points out that the Australian Army will cost twice 
the original estimate of Lord Kitchener. He emphasizes, therefore, the need for 
business reorganization and decentralization, and remarks that the evils pointed out 
by the Esher Committee have been reproduced in Australia. ‘‘ The centralization of 
the Defence Department in Melbourne,’’ says General Sir Ian Hamilton, ‘‘ exceeds 
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anything I have experienced during my forty years’ service in India, the United 
Kingdom, and every part of the world where troops administered from the British 
War Office are stationed.”’ The Inspector-General traverses the theory that the 
Australian soldier is not amenable to discipline, and sees no cause for misgivings on 
this score. He expresses the hope that Lord Kitchener’s proposal that young officers 
from the Military College should be trained with units of the Home Forces should 
be carried out, and having regard to the special problems with which Australia is 
faced, he suggests that this training should take place in India, where opportunities 
are afforded of gaining a knowledge of the characteristics of Asiatics. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton emphasizes the need for concentration on the Militia 
as an essential national force. He remarks: ‘‘ It is of no use my pretending that 
Australian cadet training has already justified itself as a full substitute for a 
prolonged period of adult training. The organization of a nation for war is one 
thing; the military training of its youth is another and totally different thing. The 
first guiding principle in the organization of the Australian military forces is that 
an effective national Militia must in war express the life of the nation in the widest 
sense. The mere enrolment in units of a certain number of trainees is not enough. 
Nothing less than a war organization of the whole resources of the nation will 
suffice.” 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


RE-ARMAMENT OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY.—A German paper states that a visit 
lately paid by the War Minister to the Skoda works is not unconnected with an 
intention of re-arming the whole of the field artillery—and that especially it is 
intended to introduce a new steel field howitzer, which, unlike the howitzer 99, 
is to recoil on its mountings. The re-armament of the field artillery is considered 
as of the first importance, since Russia is working at very high pressure to com- 
plete the issue of the Krupp howitzer (15.3), if, indeed, the issue is not already 


completed. 

MounTEeD Scouts FOR INFANTRY.—A ministerial decree directs that in every 
company of infantry or rifles, one mounted man is to be maintained for the service 
of reconnaissance, outpost, communication and despatch riding, which duties will be 
no longer carried out by the divisional cavalry. The standard of horsemanship to 
be demanded of the mounted infantry scout is limited to an ability to get across 
ordinary country, to look after, groom and ‘saddle his horse. He must be fully 
trained as an infantry soldier, and will take his place in the firing line when not 
required for his special duties, handing over his mount on such occasions to the 
care of the men leading the pack animals. 


BELGIUM. 


Fortress Garrisons.—In case of mobilization the following are stated to be 
the arrangements for supplying the garrisons of Liége and Namur: Infantry—the 
fourth sections of the 14th Regiment in Liége and of the 13th in Namur will provide 
the infantry garrisons of the forts, and to these will be added such cavalrymen 
as are not required for the field army on mobilization, and who will be called 
upon for infantry duty. Besides these there will be in Liége three regiments of 
three battalions of four companies, and one regiment of four battalions of three 
companies, or a total of 48 companies. In Namur there will also be four regi- 
ments—three of three battalions of four companies, and one of three battalions of 
three companies—a total of 45 companies. With each regiment will be a machine- 
gun company. Field Artillery—For each fortress there will be three batteries each 
with four 7.5-cm. quick firers, but for the present these will be represented by 
three batteries, each of six guns, taken from the former armament of the horse 
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artillery. Foot Artillery—In Liége, four battalions with 12 active and six reserve 
batteries; in Namur, three battalions with nine active and three reserve batteries. 
Engineers—For each fortress one battalion, comprising a bridging, a mining, a 
telegraph and a searchlight company. Army Transport—For each fortress one 
company. 

Army MANczuvRES.—This year’s autumn manceuvres, in which the whole field 
army will take part, are to be held in the Ardennes. The 5th and 6th Divisions 
will leave Mons and the camp at Arlon respectively, and will be concentrated on 
the Somoy, joining on to the left wing of an imaginary Blue Army extended through 
Luxemburg and the Rhine Province. Opposed to these is a Northern Army, whose 
right wing will be represented by the rst Division drawn from the camp at 
Beverloo. .The Director of Manceuvres will be Lieutenant-General de Selliers, 
Lieutenant-General Guiette being Umpire in Chief. 


BULGARIA. 


Tue Army BUDGET FOR 1914-15.—According to reports from Sofia the Estimates 
for the forthcoming year amount to Fs.52,972,503, being an increase over those 
of the preceding twelvemonth of nearly 13 million francs, which has been made 
necessary, partly by reason of the growth of territory, partly by the experiences 
of the late war. A new infantry division, No. 10, is to be created for the new 
territories in Thrace; the 40 existing infantry regiments, which at present have 
each two battalions, are to have a third of two companies, to be formed from existing 
cadres. All the regiments of cavalry are to be made up to four squadrons each, 
and to each a machine-gun detachment is to be allotted. The whole cavalry will 
be organized in three brigades, the commands and staff of which have still to be 
created. The artillery is to be given 15 new field batteries and one new horse 
artillery battery, the latter on mobilization forming part of a horse artillery brigade 
to be attached to the cavalry. To the 12 existing mountain batteries, eight new 
ones are to be added, and the whole will be organized in three regiments. The 
fortress artillery will also be increased by three brigades. 


CHINA. 


War Scuoo..—According to the Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine, 
all the military schools hitherto existing in different parts of China have now been 
closed, and a new war school has been established at Paotingfu. All students, 
who average 20 years of age, must previously have served at least six months 
with a unit in the rank of non-commissioned officer. The course at the school 
lasts two years, and after passing out the students are again required to pass 
a probationary period of six months with troops. The school is adapted for the 
accommodation of 1,200 students, who are organized in 12 companies, of which 
six are for infantry, two for cavalry and artillery, one for engineers, and one for 
the army service corps. Each company has four company officers, and is divided 
into two classes for purposes of instruction, the instructional staff consisting of a 
director assisted by 32 military and 13 civilian instructors. Clothing and equipment 
conform to that in use in the army, but the students wear in addition the company 
number on the collar of the tunic and a star on the headdress. 


DENMARK. 


Tue Army Bupcet.—The Army Budget for 1914-15 amounts to the sum of 
18,348,963 krone,l which is a decrease on the Estimates for the year previous of 


1The krone is equal to 133d. in English money. 
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rather over one and a quarter million krone, due to the fact that last year a 
mobilization exercise was carried out, which is only done every four years, and is 
consequently omitted this year; while the sum voted to defences—the seaward 
defences of Copenhagen and other coastal fortifications—is greatly reduced from 
that asked for last year. Most of the other items of expenditure have suffered 
little if any change; the chief one to be noticed is the increase of the grant for 
aviation from 1,000 to 11,000 krone. 
The establishment of the army remains unaltered. 


The following are the headings of the different votes :— 


Krone. 

Central administration ven =H me oes se 243,161 
Pay a4 AS ces spt b fz ee — s+» 9,160,350 
Rations, extra ee an v2 oie ibs ne 60,400 
Medical oe ee re nae e a4 mS 392,300 
Clothing “at ss fx, Je kde bee ate 801,360 
Barracks bes re be at ids PY bis 435,650 
Army Schools ... at te oa 3H a we 372,390 
Remount ae i wie se Yee IN w+» 1,227,000 
Transport, etc. iy df “ee xe obi +» 1,041,800 
Sundries he +A i: iat Bi 8 vt 142,800 
War Material ... Se i ud Bee oad woe RYZE S172 
Fortifications, buildings, etc. wie 3 wh 30 628,330 
Topographical Service aut dou “a fe nas 145,100 
Defences of Bornholm ae we wed ee es 48,000 
Various charges ie a di rT sk “Fe 42,150 
Extraordinary Credits is ae sie Be w+ 1,961,000 
Total a a. ae aie + 18,348,963 


FRANCE. 


CavaLry Manczuvres.—The great cavalry manceuvres which are this year to 
be held under the direction of General Sordet, the Inspector-General of Cavalry, 
will take place on the 8th, gth, and 1oth September between Mailly—Vertus— 
Chalons sur Marne and Vitry le Francois. The troops taking part will be formed 
into two forces and concentrate on the 6th September. The 7th will be a day 
of rest. The disposition of the two forces at the opening of the manceuvres— 
changes may possibly be made while they are in progress—will be as under :— 

Force A.—The 1st, 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions, the 23rd Infantry Brigade, 

and two brigades of horse artillery. 

Force B.—The 2nd, 7th, and 8th Cavalry Divisions, the 24th Infantry Brigade, 

and two brigades of horse artillery. 


GERMANY. 


WireLess TELEGRAPHY.—In Germany wireless telegraphy comprises stationary, 
mobile and airship stations. The stationary installations are to be found in all the 
great fortresses. Their range is up to 1,000 km. (about 620 miles), so as to main- 
tain communication with the stations in the most distant parts of the frontier, 
and also with airships in flight. The mobile or field stations, attached to the 
command staffs, are carried on wagons drawn by six horses, the wagon-limber 
containing the receiving, the carriage the sending apparatus, motor and dynamo. 
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The wagons also carry a telescopic mast. Stations are divided into heavy and 
light, the former having a range of about 200 km., the latter of between 60 and 
70. With the heavy station wagons the personnel are carried on them; they are 
distributed among the great headquarters, army headquarters, and cavalry divisions, 
also to some extent among divisional headquarters; they can be divided into two 
stations, working alternately, and one retaining its position and working until the 
other is established in its new position. It takes 15 minutes to set up a station. 
With the light stations the personnel are all mounted, the whole gear is lighter, 
and these are sent on with the reconnoitring squadrons of the cavalry divisions, 
which use them to send in reports by the quickest possible means to the army 
headquarters. Airship stations are with the airships; they can only send reports 
and cannot receive messages. Their range runs up to 300 km.—rather under 200 
miles. 

ITALY. 

Tue Army BuDGET FOR 1914-15.—The Army Estimates for the year 1914-15 
amount to 468,908,347 lire (about £ 18,756,334), being an increase of last year’s 
Budget of something over 45 million lire. Of this sum 373,181,887 lire is for 
ordinary, the remainder for extraordinary charges, and of the excess sum over last 
year’s estimates seventeen and a half million lire are charged against ordinary 
expenses. This excess charge is due to two causes: the increase in the establish- 
ment, which has been raised from 250,000 to 275,000, and to certain new charges 
and additional cost of others. 

The ‘‘ extraordinary charges” include unusual military expenses, and certain 
loans which must be repaid to the Treasury, which were granted for the expenses 
of the expedition to Africa; these last amount to some 31 million lire. 

The increase of the establishment by 25,000 men is thus distributed, viz. :— 
16,000 men to the infantry, 6,000 to the artillery, and 1,000 each to the cavalry, 
the carabineers and the army service corps. The 275,000 men now on the estab- 
lishment are exclusive of those serving in Libya, and the extra 25,000 permit of 
bringing the following units up to the strengths noted opposite each :— 


Infantry companies ee. ae es ee ps ee 76 
Alpini companies _... = tba on re a7 ng 150 
Squadrons of cavalry 4s ia ~ — ssid ‘Ge 165 
Field batteries a Se i 348 ‘9 ae wd = 100 
Mountain batteries ook “ ose + ee ae 150 


It is further hoped to add to these effectives, as men, on replacement by local 
militia, may be withdrawn from Libya. 
The following is the strength of the troops now in Libya :— 
Officers. Other ranks. 





Colonial Corps Sih 130 4,900 

Detached from the Home Army to the Colonial 
Corps re A wat oe 520 18,900 
Home Corps detached | in Libya es so." O80 27,500 
Local Corps from Erythrea and Somaliland Me 250 11,500 
ph ie ee jee o557 8 yOSO 62,800 





It is apparent from the above that considerable difficulty is experienced in 
recruiting the Colonial Corps, and that the Home Army has to furnish no fewer 
than 1,570 officers and 46,400 other ranks for the army of occupation or expedi- 
tionary force. It is expected that this number will have to be augmented, and that 
up to the end of the year at least the Home Army will have to supply some 
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53,500 of all ranks for service in Libya, while five battalions from Erythrea and 
one of Somalis will also be included in the garrison. It seems clear, then, that 
the extra 25,000 men added to the establishment of the army will hardly suffice 


for the needs of the army ef occupation. 


RUSSIA. 


ARMAMENTS.—During April last there were many secret sittings of the Duma, 
during which defence questions were exhaustively discussed. Nothing official has 
transpired in regard to any decisions which may have been come to, but the 
Deutsches Offizierblatt declares that the following are in contemplation :—The 
creation of two new army corps in the military districts of Vilna and Warsaw, 
and of a rifle division in Finland; the raising of 19 new regiments of cavalry; the 
increase of the number of field guns per army corps from 108 to 144; a possible 
alteration in the present number of guns (8) in a battery; an augmentation of 
the heavy artillery; the attachment of cyclist companies to all rifle brigades; and 
the early creation of flying squadrons numbered 4, 5 and 6. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A New VALIsE.—A new pattern of valise, which was experimented with 
during the manceuvres of 1913 by battalions in the 1st and 2nd Infantry Divisions, 
has now been definitely adopted for issue. The new valise is made of waterproof 
material and is composed of two separate parts, the larger of which is never to be 
carried by the men on marches or during the battle, but will be carried for them 
on the company wagons. This larger bag or pocket will contain a pair of 
trousers and the extra pair of boots. The smaller portion of the valise holds a 
change of linen, the bread ration, cleaning materials, the cap and the emergency 
ration; its sides are stiff, being double and sewn on the outside, thus making the 
valise almost rigid. The mess tin is worn on the top of the valise, to which a 
pouch containing 60 rounds (60 more are carried on the man) is attached, as are 
also the tent pegs and part of the tente d’abris; this, made of waterproof material, 
is so cut that it can be worn like a cloak when on sentry or outpost. The 
weight of the new valise, i.e.. of the smaller portion of it and contents, is nearly 
20 Ibs., that of the one it replaces was rather over 33 Ibs. 


TURKEY. 

CHATALDJA AND BuLair.—The Viennese Militaérische Rundschau of the 16th July 
announces that the Turkish General Staff has resolved upon the modernizing and 
strengthening of the fortifications of Chataldja and Bulair, and has handed over 
the work to Generals Posselt and Weber to be carried out. The lines of Chataldja 
are to be made specially strong, and will have modern forts as supporting points. 
Communications, are further to be so improved that men and armament can be 
quickly assembled from Asiatic Turkey at either of these two important points. 


UNITED STATES. 


AFralRsS IN Mexico.—Early in June General Huerta, as something of a reply 
to the declaration made on June 1st at Durango, and noted on page 827 of the 
June issue of this Journat, for the first time made known his willingness to 
consider the question of his resignation of office, the condition being that at the 
time of his withdrawal Mexico should have become politically pacified. At the time 
that this announcement was made, a state of peace seemed far enough off, for 
on June 3rd news was received that the Constitutionalists had completely severed 
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communication between the west coast of Mexico and Mexico City, that the 
town of Guadalajara was practically invested by the columns commanded by General 
Obregan, and that Colima had been actually captured by General Alamillo. On 
the following day a further success of the Constitutionalists was reported in the 
capture of two towns in the State of Vera Cruz, but at the same date news was 
for the first time received of a serious disagreement having broken out between 
Generals Carranza and Villa. While hostilities thus progressed, mediation came 
practically to a standstill, the self-appointed mediators experiencing the greatest 
difficulty in reconciling the various views which were pressed upon them—the 
representatives of Argentina, Brazil and Chile favouring the establishment of a 
neutral provisional government, while the American President was reported to 
desire one in which the Constitutionalist element should be in the ascendant. This 
solution of the political problem was not one which commended itself to General 
Huerta, the head of the Government which might be said to be then in existence. 
From the first, from the very opening of the Conference, the negotiators had 
adopted the standpoint that Carranza’s representatives could not be admitted to 
the Conference unless he accepted the armistice. It does not seem altogether clear 
whether he ever definitely refused to be bound by the terms accepted by the 
Americans and by the Federal Government, but from the manner in which he has 
fenced with the question it seems to have been accepted that he was not sincere 
in any pacific protestations for which he and his Government were responsible, 
and consequently, while the mediators reluctantly recognized that no plan of settle- 
ment could usefully be agreed upon which was not approved of by Carranza, it was 
finally decided that his delegates could not be admitted to the Conference on terms 
other than those accepted by Dr. Wilson and General Huerta. Up to the middle 
of June, then, the position was as follows :—Huerta was said to be ready to resign 
on condition that the United States forces evacuated Vera Cruz, that the ‘‘ rebels ’’ 
ceased fighting, and that a wholly neutral Government was established; the 
Washington Government was stated to be unwilling to withdraw its troops until 
a Government generally acceptable and likely to be stable was secure in office; 
Carranza was determined to secure all the advantages he could by continuing to 
fight; while both Dr. Wilson and General Carranza seemed cordially agreed upon 
one point, viz., that any Government set up must be mainly, if not wholly,. of 
Constitutionalist tendencies. 


On June 17th fresh reports were received of serious differences between Villa 
and Carranza, and these were naturally magnified, so that it was not easy to 
determine how far they went and to what extent they affected the general situation. 
But Huerta now took the opportunity to make his position clear; his delegates 
at Niagara pointed out that he could not accept the Wilson-Carranza proposals 
for the appointment of a Constitutionalist provisional President of a mainly Con- 
stitutionalist Government, because such a Government would, in his opinion, be 
bad for the foreign relations of the country and also for its internal peace; and 
it was further suggested that if, as had been confidently stated by his opponents, 
the population of Mexico was mainly of Constitutionalist principles, the 
obvious solution of the problem of government would seem to be to permit 
the creation of a neutral provisional Government, when that party would surely 
be elected which contained the preponderance of voters, and that future permanent 
Government be established which the mass of the electorate desired. 


For some days past it had been apparent that the mediators had begun to 
despair of the ultimate success of their efforts, recognizing that this was no 
longer a matter which depended upon them, so much as upon the hopes of recon- 
ciling the more or less discordant views of the various Mexican political parties. 
But on June 24th a protocol was drawn up, providing, first, that a provisional 
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Government should be agreed upon by delegates of the Mexican parties; secondly, 
that such Government be recognized by the Washington Ministry; and _ thirdly, 
that the United States should not prefer any claim in the way of reparation for 
the insult to the flag which originally led to the occupation of Vera Cruz. So 
matters remained unsettled until July 1st, when the mediatory Conference finally 
closed, and the members separated whence they came, an act which, significantly 
enough, synchronized with the issue of a memorandum by the British Minister 
to Mexico, strongly advising all: British subjects, and particularly women and 
children, to leave the country. 

The Presidential election in Mexico resulted in President Huerta being again 
chosen, but there were not wanting signs that his influence was on the wane, 
despite the fact that Villa and Carranza had not yet settled their differences, which 
were probably, however, not of so acute a character as had been reported. 

On July 5th it was notified that General Villa had caused the arrest of a 
British subject, a Mr. Douglas, on a charge of acting as a spy and assisting 
the Federals in the defence of Zacatecas; but Mr. Douglas was released on strong 
representations by Sir Lionel Carden, and was allowed to leave Mexico. 

Sefior Carbajal was now nominated Foreign Minister of Mexico, and this 
appointment caused the renewal of the rumours, which had lately been quiescent, 
that General Huerta contemplated resignation, for it was felt that here was a 
provisional President who would probably be acceptable to all parties. From the 
roth to the 15th rumours of Huerta’s withdrawal from office grew and multiplied, 
and on the 15th he finally submitted his resignation to Congress, the transference 
of authority from himself to Carbajal was quietly effected the same afternoon, and 
on that night Huerta left for Puerto Mexico. 





WAR IN EUROPE. 


As this JourNAL goes to press news is to hand that Austria-Hungary and 
Servia are at war; that Germany, in view of Russia’s precautionary mobilization, 
has declared war against that Power; has already violated the neutrality of 
Luxemburg; and has presented something of an ultimatum to Belgium demand- 
ing the free passage of troops through Belgian territory. In the struggle thus 
indicated Italy, the third partner in the Triple Alliance, has declared her intention 
of remaining neutral. 








AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The Advisory Committee for Aeronautics have been enquiring into the cause 
of the accident to aeroplane No. 204, which resulted in the deaths of Captain 
Allen and Lieutenant Burroughs of the Royal Flying Corps (Military Wing) on 
March 11th last at Netheravon. Extracts from the Committee’s report are here 
given :— 

1. Sufficiency of the original strength of the tube as designed.—The maximum 
stress on the rudder post under the most severe conditions which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, could occur during flight, has been estimated, and the unwelded 
tube was found to be capable of bearing not less than three times this stress. The 
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maximum stress thus estimated only falls on the rudder under exceptional condi- 
tions, and this figure implies, therefore, a much higher value than 3 for the 
factor of safety, as the term is at present ordinarily used in aeronautics. 

The Committee are of opinion that the tube, unless it were damaged by the 
method of attaching it to the rudder, was sufficiently strong. 

2. Effect of filing—The Committee are of opinion that the effect of filing was 
negligible. 

3. Effect of weiding.—The evidence afforded by the report showed that the 
tensile strength of the tube was considerably reduced by the welding process, but 
this reduction alone was insufficient to account for the accident. It is well known, 
however, that heating steel, even for a short time, to the temperature required 
for autogenous welding, in addition to seriously diminishing its strength and 
ductility, also reduces its power to resist alternating stress or shock. 


4. Effect of possible bending and straightening, or vibration.—Examination 
of the sound portions of the tube did not furnish evidence of an effect due to 
possible bending and straightening. Such effect would, however, be most likely 
to occur at the weakest part of the tube, and might be masked by the fracture. 
There was some slight corrugation on the compression side of the tube which 
might have existed prior to the fracture, indicating that bending had taken place 
or might have been caused at the time of the accident. 

Vibration of the rudder, if set up by some cause producing impulses syn- 
chronous with the natural oscillations of the rudder, might give rise to stresses 
of considerable magnitude. No evidence was before the Committee that this had 
occurred, but the necessary conditions might arise if the engine were run while 
the machine was on the ground. 

5. Effect of absence of wood filling.—The margin of safety referred to under 
(1) was calculated on the strength of the tube alone, without wood filling. The 
factor of safety would not be raised to any considerable extent by the presence 
of the wood filling. 


General conclusions.—So far as it is possible to judge from the available 
evidence, the stresses to which the rudder post was subject at the time of the 
accident were well within the margin of safety of the design, and the Committee 
are forced to the opinion that some flaw existed before the machine left the ground. 
It does not follow, however, that such flaw could have been detected by external 
examination. 

The fracture took place across a section where the bending stresses were not 
far from a maximum, and where, owing to the fact that the steel had been raised 
to the temperature required for autogenous welding, and thus ‘‘ overheated,’’ the 
tube was weakest. The machine during its life, though not at the time of the 
accident, had been subject to severe stresses, and it is possible that the action of 
these had been sufficient to set up a flaw in the region of the tube, which had 
been ‘‘ overheated ’’ by the welding, and that this flaw had gradually developed 
so as to lead to the breakdown. Or, again, it is possible that the rudder post 
had been slightly bent by accident or by rough usage, and that the flaw had been 
started thus, or as a result of subsequent straightening; though, from experiments 
which have been conducted, it seems unlikely that the flaw can have originated in 
this manner. If, however, this were the case, the bending must, as would be 
expected, have been confined to the neighbourhood of the fracture where the tube 
was weakened by the welding. The microscopic examination did not show signs 
of such ill-treatment, but near the fracture these may have been masked by the 
break itself. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the slight filing noted, or the absence of the 
wood filling, contributed to any appreciable extent to the disaster, while, apart 
from its condition at the weld, the material of the post was good and amply 
strong enough for the stresses it had to bear in use. 

Fatat AcctbENT.—On the night of June 4th the Admiralty issued the following 
communication: ‘‘ The Secretary of the Admiralty regrets to say that a message 
has been received this evening from Portsmouth reporting the death by drowning 
of Commander Arthur Rice and Lieutenant Thomas S. Creswell in seaplane ‘ 128.’ ”” 
These officers left Calshot at 4 p.m., Lieutenant Creswell being the pilot, and 
proceeded in the direction of Spithead; when near Calshot Light the machine fell 
suddenly seaward, dropping from a considerable height. The machine was picked 
up quickly by vessels, which at once steamed to the spot, and the body of Lieutenant 
Creswell was found to be in it; that of Commander Rice was not found for some 
considerable time. Commander Rice was attached to the Naval War College. 
Lieutenant Creswell was appointed a flying officer in April, 1913. The machine 
was one of a special type built by Messrs. White of Cowes to the design of Mr. 
Howard Wright; it was a very large craft and was fitted with wireless. 

Since August, 1911, and including the disaster of May 15th, 1914, there have 
been 15 grave accidents to army aviators, involving the deaths of 18 officers, two 
non-commissioned officers, and two privates. The last three months have been 
particularly fatal, for since the beginning of March six officers, one non-commissioned 
officer, and two privates have lost their lives. 

By comparison, the Naval Flying Corps has suffered little. The only fatalities 
hitherto recorded are :— 

December 18th, 1912.—Lieutenant W. Parke and his passenger, Mr. A. Hard- 
wick. Killed by a fall at Wembley. 

April 21st, 1913.—Paymaster E. R. Berne. Struck and killed by an aeroplane 
propeller at Eastchurch. 

June 13th, 1913.—Lieutenant James Kennedy, R.N., killed at Brooklands. 

June 4th, 1914.—Commander A. Rice and Lieutenant T. Creswell, R.M.L.I., 
drowned at Southampton. 

New SpeciaL Reserve.—It has been decided by an Army Order, No. 184 of 
June 3rd, to enlist a limited number of men for service in the special reserve of 
the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps. These men will not be organized 
in units, but will be trained annually with Regular squadrons, and will be avail- 
able on mobilization for service at home and abroad with the Royal Flying Corps 
(Military Wing), but not in the capacity of pilots. The age for enlistment will 
be from 18 to 40 years, and enlistment will be for a period of four years. 

Annual training will consist of 15 consecutive days, and whilst doing annual 
training or other military duty pay will be at army rates, as follows: second-class 
air mechanic, 2s. per diem; first-class air mechanic, 4s.; corporal, 5s.; sergeant, 
6s.; flight sergeant, 7s. Non-commissioned officers and men discharged in conse- 
quence of injuries received in the performance of military duty will be eligible 
for pensions. 

Royat Navav AIR SERVICE: REVISION OF REGULATIONS.—The Admiralty issued 
on June 23rd the regulations for a new organization of the Naval Air Service. 
These regulations are to be substituted for those provisionally published in the 
Admiralty circular letter of July 15th, 1912. The Royal Naval Air Service will 
form part of the Military Branch of the Royal Navy, and the various ranks will 
be added to the list of officers of the Military Branch in Article 169 of the King’s 
Regulations. The Royal Naval Air Service, forming the Naval Wing of the 
Royal Flying Corps, will comprise all naval aircraft and personnel, either for active 
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or reserve service, and will be administered by the Admiralty. Officers serving 
afloat who desire to join the Royal Naval Air Service should forward their applica- 
tions through the usual Service channels. Officers of the Royal Marines serving 
at headquarters should forward their applications through their commandant. 
Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve or the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, when 
not serving afloat, should forward their applications through the Admiral Com- 
manding Coast Guard and Reserves. Officers on the Retired and Emergency 
Lists, or on half-pay, should communicate direct with the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The application must contain the following details :— (a) age, (b) whether married, 
(c) whether desirous of joining for continuous or reserve service, and (d) any 
special qualifications. Civilians will be eligible for direct entry into the Naval 
Wing as officers under the terms of the special regulations on the subject. As 
a general rule, candidates for admission must not be more than 23 nor less than 
1g years of age on date of application. 

An officer appointed to the Royal Naval Air Service, who has obtained or 
subsequently obtains the airship or aeroplane pilot’s certificate of the Royal Aero 
Club at his own expense, will be refunded the sum of £75, or such lesser fee as 
he has been charged for his tuition. All applicants who are selected will, as a rule, 
be required to graduate at one of the Royal Flying Corps Instructional Establish- 
ments before being appointed to the Royal Naval Air Service. 

Employment in the first instance will be for four years, after which period 
officers entered under these regulations will pass into the Reserve for a further 
period of four years’ service, unless their term of active service is extended or 
renewed. 

All officers in the Royal Naval Air Service will be liable to be detailed for any 
branch of the Service. Every encouragement will be given them to make them- 
selves acquainted with all branches of air work. 

In the initial stages it is necessary to form an arbitrary seniority list. Officers 
are to rank in accordance with this list, which has been, as far as possible, based 
on air experience. All promotions will be by selection. 

As regards discipline officers shall rank with each other and command in the 
order in which they stand on that list, and each officer, so long as he remains on 
that list, shall be subordinate to every officer whose name stands higher than his 
own, whatever may be their respective positions in other branches of the Royal 
Navy. 

Officers entered direct from civil life will hold a position of entire equality in 
the Royal Naval Air Service in every respect with officers of the Royal Navy or 
Royal Marines who are of the same grade and seniority. In order to identify 
them closely with the Royal Navy and for their general instruction they will be 
embarked in a ship of war for a definite period in each year. 

All classes of ratings on the active list are eligible for selection for the Royal 
Naval Air Service. They will be required to remain for four years, after which 
they will, as a general rule, revert to their ordinary duties in the fleet, but are 
subsequently eligible for re-selection. 

The pay of officers of the various ranks will be as follows :—Wing captain, 
42 10s. per diem; wing commander, £2; squadron commander, £1 5s.; flight 
commander, 17s., and 2s. per diem in addition for each year’s service as flight 
commander (maximum, 23s.); flight lieutenant, 12s., and 1s. per diem in addition 
for each year’s service as flight lieutenant (maximum, 16s.); flight sub-lieutenants, 
1os.; flying pay for squadron commanders, flight commanders, flight lieutenants, 
and flight sub-lieutenants, 8s.; warrant officers, 1st grade, 123. per diem, 2nd 
grade, 11s. Warrant officers when in charge of stores will be eligible for store 
allowance on the following scale :—For main stations, 1s. per diem; for subsidiary 
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stations, 6d.; and for Coastguard stores, 3d. Warrant officers who qualify as pilots 
will be paid flying pay 4s. per diem if they obtain a first-class flying certificate, 
and 2s. per diem if they obtain a second-class flying certificate. Warrant officers 
when graded will discontinue their specialist allowances. 

Officers and men who do not belong to the Royal Naval Air Service, but may 
be required to ascend on duty, will be granted the following allowances in addition 
to their naval pay :—Commissioned officers, 5s.; warrant officers, 3s.; and men, 
2s. for each day of such ascent. Whilst under instruction as observers, officers 
will be paid an allowance of 3s. per diem for each day of ascent instead of fiving 
pay at the above rate. 

The pay of men of the various grades will be as follows :—C.P.O. mechanic, 
Ist grade, 10s. 6d. per diem (this rate is for exceptional cases only); 2nd grade, 
gs.; 3rd grade, 7s.; P.O. mechanic, 6s.; and leading mechanic, 5s. Air mechanic, 
1st grade, 4s.; 1st grade (acting), 3s. (for men drawn from Royal Navy or Royal 
Marines only); and 2nd grade, 2s. Ratings who qualify as pilots will be eligible 
from the date of qualification for additional pay at the rate of 3s. per diem for 
first-class certificates, and 2s. per diem for second-class certificates. 

Naval officers who already belong to the Military Branch will wear the uniform 
of their rank with the addition of an eagle on the left sleeve above the distinctive 
lace. The details of training and pay of the Reserve of the Royal Naval Air 
Service are at present under consideration. Officers of the Naval Air Service 
injured whilst flying, either on duty or when undergoing a course of instruction 
at one of the instructional establishments, or privately with the permission of 
the Admiralty, will be eligible for pensions and gratuities under the same condi- 
tions and on the same scales as in the case of other officers of the Military Branch 
of the Royal Navy of their corresponding rank wounded in action. Officers of 
the Royal Navy and Royal Marines who do not belong to the Royal Naval Air 
Service who are injured or killed whilst flying on duty, or whose death, being 
attributable to injury whilst flying, takes place within seven years of the date of 
such injury, will be regarded as injured or killed in action, and pensions or com- 
passionate allowances awarded to themselves or to their dependent rélatives 
accordingly. 

FRANCE. 

ArrsHip’s Recor» FLicHT.—The dirigible ‘‘ Adjudant Vincenot ”? has beaten the 
world’s record for a duration flight, having remained in the air for 35 hours 20 
minutes without a stop. Leaving its shed at Toul, the airship followed a circular 
route, and passed over Paris at five o’clock p.m. on June 27th. The previous best 
performance is supposed to be of a much larger craft than the ‘*‘ Adjudant Vincenot,”’ 
a Zeppelin airship, which made an indirect flight from Friedrichshafen to Johan- 
nisthal, near Berlin, in 34 hours 50 minutes. 


RUSSIA. 

MILITARY AERONAUTICS IN Russia IN 1913: Dirigibles.—Russia has no dirigibles 
equal in power to the German Zeppelins, but she now possesses five up-to-date 
machines of the second class and a sixth is said to be under construction. These 
are :— 

Clement-Bayard (7). Delivered in 1913. 

Astra (13). Delivered in 1913. 

Parseval (17). Delivered in 1913. 

Albatross. Injured 1912. Repaired 1913. 

Dirigible built by the Baltic Shipbuilding Works. Delivered late in 1913. 
Trials still to take place. 

Dirigible under construction at the Ijor Works. 
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The Clement-Bayard, Astra and Parseval have not been seen at St. Petersburg. 
It is evident from the Press that the Parseval is at Berdichev, and it is believed 
that the Clement-Bayard, Astra and Albatross are also on the western frontier, 
possibly at Berdichev, Brest and Osovets, the only three points where dirigible 
sheds are known to exist. The machine built by the Baltic Shipbuilding Works 
is awaiting trial in the spring. 

The Astra has a capacity of 350,000 cubic feet. At the official trials in France, 
it carried 12 men at a speed of 36-38 miles an hour. 

The Parseval is also stated to be of 250,000 cubic feet capacity. It is fitted with 
two Maybach 18o-h.p. engines. Its speed is stated to be 40 miles an hour. It 
flew at Berdichev in July with eight passengers. 

The Albatross has been given a new envelope and made its trial flight in June. 
It is of semi-rigid type and of 350,000 cubic feet capacity. 

The dirigible built by the Baltic Shipbuilding Works is the largest of Russian 
aerostats, and is said to have a capacity of 635,000 cubic metres, and an estimated 
speed of 43 miles an hour. It is fitted with four 170-h.p. Laviator engines and 
equipped with wireless telegraphy. 

The sixth large machine is believed to be only just laid down. The Chief of 
the General staff alluded to it in the Duma last July when he stated that Germany 
had only eight dirigibles equal in power to the six that Russia then possessed 
or had ordered. 

The Press states that there are ten smaller dirigibles. 

Aeroplanes.—At the end of 1912, the Russian Government seemed to have 
definitely adopted the Nieuport monoplane as the type of aeroplane best suited for 
military work, and large orders were given for this machine. Early in 1913, the 
order for half the Nieuports was changed to an order for an equivalent number 
of Farmans. 

In the Duma debates in July, the Chief of the General Staff said he had an 
open mind and intended to adopt new types if they offered advantages over the 
older ones. He considered Morane-Saulniers and Andres superior to Nieuports. 

The Press stated at the end of November that the Duperdussin type of biplane 
had been adopted for ordinary purposes, and that Morane-Saulnier monoplanes 
would be ordered for the flying squadrons of cavalry divisions. It was stated that 
400 Duperdussins had been ordered in Russia for delivery by the autumn of 1914. 
All were to have motors of 80-100 h.p., 75 per cent. of which were to be Gnomes 
manufactured by the branch firm in Moscow, and 25 per cent. ‘‘ Kaleps,’? manu- 
factured by the ‘‘ Motor’? Works at Riga. The latest reports state that this order 
has been changed to the following so as to include some Farmans and Morane- 
Saulniers :— 

Dux Works, Moscow, 108 Duperdussins and a few Moranes. 

Lebedev, St. Petersburg, 4o Duperdussins. 

Russian Baltic, Riga, 80 Farmans, Nos. 16 and 22. 

First Russian Aviation Company, 80 aeroplanes. 

Small orders to Odessa, Kiev and Riga works, 80 aeroplanes; Total about 

400 of various types. 

It has been decided to order 1,000 aeroplanes in the three years 1914-1916. 

AEROPLANE COMPETITION.—An aeroplane competition was carried out in the 
months of September and October with the object of discovering the type of machine 
best suited for military purposes. 

The conditions laid down that machines with 100-h.p. engines should lift a 
useful weight of 730 Ibs. (340 kilos), those of greater power should be required 
to lift an additional 4} Ibs. for each additional h.p., and those of less power 43 Ibs. 
less for each h.p. under the roo. 
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With full weight, the rate of ascent should be at least 500 metres in 12 
minutes, of flight 90 kilometres an hour. The run at the start should not exceed 
go metres, and the run on landing 50 metres; the latter limit was extended later to 
80 metres. 

The aeroplane was required to be able to fly at 85 per cent. of its maximum 
speed, to ascend from and descend upon a ploughed field, to admit of complete 
packing by six men in one and a half hours, and of partial dismantling by four 
men in half an hour. 

The pilot and the passenger were required to start the machine without 
additional help. A flight of one and a half hours’ duration and vol planes from a 

height of 300 metres at acute and obtuse angles were demanded. 

Great importance was attached to a wide field of view for both piiot and 
passenger. Points were allowed to machines with a vertical field of view, and to 
those considered suitable for throwing bombs or carrying firearms. 

The competition was open to machines of Russian and of foreign make, but 
the latter were penalized by the deduction of ten per cent. from any marks they 
might obtain. 

There were 12 entries, nine apparatus of Russian manufacture and three of 
French. Of the 12, only four carried out all the tests and all four won prizes. 
Of the remaining eight, four Russian machines made no attempt to fly. 

The first prize of 25,000 roubles was awarded to the Sikorski biplane No. 10, 
the second of 15,000 roubles to the Sikorski monoplane No. 11. Both of these 
machines were made by the Russian Baltic Wagon Works at Riga. The third 
prize of 10,000 roubles was given to a Duperdussin monoplane with an 8o-h.p. 
Gnome engine, and the fourth prize of 5,000 roubles to a Morane monoplane, also 
with an 80-h.p. Gnome. 

The Sikorski biplane No. 10 which won the first prize is a technical copy 
of the Averos and Sopwith, and differs only slightly from the machine by the 
same maker which won the first prize in a competition of 1912. It has three seats, 
one behind another and a 10-cylinder 100-h.p. motor. It has a wide field of view. 
It is light and rises rapidly. 

The Sikorski monoplane No. 9, which was awarded the second prize, is fitted 
with a g-cylinder, 100-h.p. Gnome engine. The two seats are placed side by side 
almost in line with the forward edge of the planes. The machine is said to be 
an inferior copy of the Duperdussin. 

INSTRUCTION OF PiLots.—The number of applicants for the 30 vacancies in 
the 11 months’ course in the Officers’ Air School was 220 in the year 1912-1913. 
Of those who joined, 15 came from the engineers, nine from the infantry and 
six from the artillery. In rank, five were staff-captains and the remainder lieu- 
tenants and 2nd lieutenants. Sixteen officers finished ‘‘in the 1st class,’? two 
in the 2nd class, and the remainder were returned to their regiments at various 
periods of the course. 

The practical work of each officer included two or three flights on a dirigible, 
one or two on a balloon and three to four on an aeroplane, practice as an observer at 
manceuvres and at an artillery practice camp. 

The officers who finished the course were transferred to air units. 

The new class assembled on October 14th. Owing to the large number of 
applicants, a certain number of vacancies were set apart for each district as 
follows :—St. Petersburg two, Vilna, Warsaw and Moscow one each, Kiev six, 
Odessa, Kazan and Pri-Amur four each, Irkutsk three, Turkistan and Omsk two 
each. 

A writer in the Press considers that the 11 months’ course is insufficient. 
He suggests a course of one and a half years, the first winter to be spent in 
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general theoretical instruction, the summer in practical work and the following 
winter in specialized theoretical study, dirigible and aeroplane pilots being trained 


separately. 

It is stated that the Air Fleet School. at Sevastopol will be taken over by 
the Ministry of War in January, 1915. 

The number of fatal accidents to flyers in Russia has been as follows :—1910, 
one; 1911, six; 1912, eight; 1913, 11. The total for the four years includes 17 


officers, four rank and file and five civilians. 
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Sxetcu Mar or FRANCE, SHOWING PROHIBITED AVIATION AREAS IN DIAGONAL SHADING. 


The test for military pilots in 1913 included the following branches :— 


. The tactical employment of aeroplanes. 

. The technical development of the flying machine. 
. The theory of aviation. 

. Details of engines of flying machines. 
The technical property of materials. 

. Practical work in the repair of aeroplanes. 
. Wireless telegraphy. 

. Study of air currents. 

. Photography. 

10. Flights to qualify as pilot. 

11. Flights in solution of tactical problems. 
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The first three headings include :—‘‘ The tactical knowledge necessary for a 
pilot, the appearance from above of troops in various formations, in bivouack, 
on the march or in action. The chief peculiarities in this respect of foreign armies. 
Fortress warfare; fortresses of neighbouring Powers; use of flying machines in 
fortress warfare. Contest with hostile flying machines; offensive and defensive; 
weapons for use in such contests in Russian and foreign armies. Organization 
of the Russian service of aviation. Types of aeroplane in use in Russia and 
abroad. Aerial reconnaissance. The carrying of despatches. The maintenance of 
communication with the point of departure and with the staffs of neighbouring 
units. Air maps. Signalling. Special cases of the use of aeroplanes; reconnais- 
sance of artillery targets and observations of the result of fire.’’ 
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The flight to qualify for the title of pilot (No. 10) must be of at least one and 
a half hours’ duration on a previously indicated route. The flyer must rise to 
a height of 1,000 to 1,200 metres in a maximum time of 30 minutes; he must 
vol plane from a height of 500 metres, halting the machine within 150 metres 
of a previously indicated point; he must make a similar descent from 500 metres 
with the engine shut off. 

Heading 12 includes a flight as a pilot observer and a second flight as a 
passenger observer, reconnaissances, sketches and reports. 
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INCREASED SCALE OF Pay AND ALLOWANCES FOR AIRMEN.—From July 14th, 1913, 
all officers and mechanics of air units and mechanics of the Officers’ School of 
Aviation received pay at increased rates. 

In addition, the personnel of the flying sections of air units received allow- 
ances for each month in which they spent six hours in the air at the following 
rates: officers, £21; N.C.O.’s, £7 10s. 

The personnel of air units who have carried out flights on dirigibles, amount- 
ing to in all at least six hours in the month, will receive for that month allow- 
ances at the following rates :— 


Commander of the aerostat ae es ss .. £16 15 oO 
Second in command and senior mechanic _... s 9 10 Oo 
Junior mechanic Bee _ st ae ee Be 6 5 0 
Engineer rank and file, eac sas — aa Se 2 53 0 


The above allowances will only be granted to aeroplane pilots during six months 
in the year and to the personnel of dirigibles during four months in the year. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
June and July, 1914. 


The Inner History of the Balkan War. By Lieut.-Col. R. Rankin. 8vo. 15s. 
(Constable & Co., Ltd.). London, 1914. 

The Life of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, K.B. By E. Salman. 8vo. 6s. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

Organization and Administration and Equipment made Easy. By Lieut.-Col. S. T. 
Banning. 14th Edit. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers). 
(Gale & Polden, Ltd.). London, rgr14. 

The Training of the Territorial Scout. By Lieut. P. B. Foot. 12mo. ts. 6d. 
(Presented by the Publishers). (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

A Journal of the Campaign, 1804-05, with sketches, plans and drawings of the 
different Scenes of Action in which the Bengal Army have distinguished them- 
selves; to which is added a route of the pursuit after Jeswunt Roa Holkar and 
Meer Khan through the Dooab and Rohillcund with the production of each 
District; to which has been added a Review of our Army on the Banks of the 
Chumbul, and one when it took the field in September, 1804. By an Officer on 
the Spot (Capt. G. I. Call). 2 ve.s. Manuscript. Fe. fol. (Presented by 
Lieut.-Col. Call, late R.E.). 

The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Basil Williams. 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 
(Second-hand). (Longmans, Green & Co.). London, 1913. 

Guerilla Leaders of the World. By Percy Cross Standing. 8vo. 6s. (Stanley 
Paul & Co.). London, 1913. 

A Japanese Roll showing the Japanese and Chinese Battleships in the Engagement 
off the Yalu, 17th September, 1894. (Presented by Rear-Admiral S. V. Y. de 
Horsey). 

Deeds that Won the Empire. By Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 27th Edit. Crown 8vo. 
6s. (Smith, Elder & Co.). London, 1912. 

Atlas de Geographie Historique. By F. Schrader. Fc. fol. 29s. (Librairie 
Hachette et Cie.) Paris, 1911. 
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Training in night movements based on actual experiences in war. Translated from 
the Japanese by First Lieut. C. Burnett, Fourth Cavalry. 8vo. (Presented by 
U.S. Cavalry Association). Fort Leavenworth, 1912. 

La Bataille du XVIme Siécle—Lépante et ses enseignements d’actualité. By Lieut. 
de Vaisseau Castex. 8vo. (Presented by the Publisher). (L. Fournier). 
Paris, 1914. 

History of the 12th (The Suffolk) Regiment, 1685-1913; including a brief history of 
the East and West Suffolk Militia, the latter being now the 3rd Battalion Suffolk 
Regiment. Compiled by Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. Webb, formerly of the 17th 
Regiment. 8vo. 42s. (Presented by Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. Webb). Spottis- 
woode & Co., Ltd.). London, 1914. - 

Reconnaissance—Tien-Tsin to Pekin, illustrating the operations of the Allied Armies. 
Made by Lieut-Col. G. J. Wolseley, D.A.Q.M.G., and Lieut. R. Harrison, 
R.E. Scale 2 inch: 1 mile. Oblong fol. (Presented by the Dowager 
Viscountess Wolseley). 1860. 

Atlas des Principales Batailles de la République et du Consulat. Gravé au Dépdt de 
la Guerre par ordre de Napoléon. Oblong fol. (Presented by the Dowager 
Viscountess Wolseley). Paris, 1849. 

A Trigonometrical Survey of the Island of Cyprus. By Capt. H. H. Kitchener, R.E. 
1802. Scale 1 inch: 1 mile. (Presented by the Dowager Viscountess Wolseley). 
(Edward Stanford). London, 1885. 

The Ocean Carrier—A History and Analysis of the Service and a Discussion of the 
Rates of Ocean Transportation. By J. Russell Smith. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). New York and London, 1908. 

The Battle of Bannockburn—A Study in Medieval Warfare. By W. M. Mackenzie. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (James MacLehose & Sons). Glasgow, 1913. 

Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook—A. Memoir. Edited by Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne Hardy. 2 vols. 8vo. 6s. (Second-hand). (Longmans, Green & 
Co.). London, 1910. 

How Canada was held for the Empire—The Story of the War of 1812. By James 
Hannay. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Second-hand). (T. C. and E. C. Jack). London, 
1905. 

Sir Thomas Maitland—The Mastery of the Mediterranean. By W. F. Lord. Crown 
8vo. 1s. gd. (Second-hand). (T. Fisher Unwin). London, 1897. 

Sir John Cope and the Rebellion of 1745. By the late General Sir Robert Cadell. 
8vo. 5s. (Second-hand). (William Blackwood & Sons). Edinburgh, 1898. 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. By Lieut.-Col. R. G. Burton. (Special Campaign 

Series). Crown 8vo. 5s. (George Allen & Co., Ltd.). London, 1914. 

The Mexican War. By Dr. E. D. Mansfield. Crown 8vo. 3s. (Second-hand). 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.). New York, 1850. 

The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofan. By H. A. MacMichael. 8vo. 
(Presented by the Sudan Government). (University Press). Cambridge, 1912. 

Tooth of Fire, being some account of the Ancient Kingdom of Sennar. By H. C. 
Jackson. Crown 8vo. (Presented by the Sudan Government). (B. H. Black- 
well). Oxford, 1912. 

The Bahr El! Ghazal Province. (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Handbook Series). Compiled 
in the Intelligence Department, Sudan Government, Khartoum. Crown 8vo. 
(Presented by the Sudan Government). (Harrison & Sons). London, 1911. 
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Kordofan and the Region to the West of the White Nile. (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Handbook Series). Compiled in the Intelligence Department, Sudan Govern- 
ment, Khartoum. Crown 8vo. (Presented by the Sudan Government). 
(Harrison & Sons). London, 1912. 

Military History—Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge. By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue. 12mo. 1s. (University Press). Cambridge, 1914. 

Dictionary of Modern Naval Technical Terms—German-English, English-German. 
By Lieut. C. S. Goldingham, R.M.L.I. 12mo. js. 6d. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.), 
London, 1914. 

The V.C.—Its Heroes and their Valour. By D. H. Parry. Crown 8vo. (Presented 
by the Author). (Cassell & Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 

The Death or Glory Boys—The Story of the 17th Lancers, 1759-1903. New Edition. 
By D. H. Parry. Crown 8vo. (Presented by the Author). (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd.). London, 1913. 

London, the Port of the Empire. Oblong 8vo. (Presented by Douglas Owen, Esq.). 
London, 1914. 

Ships and Shipping. 2 vols., 12mo. 2s. (Thomas Nelson & Sons). London, n.d. 

The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667—Vol. 2. Travels in Asia, 
1628-1634. (Hakluyt Society). Edited by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, C.I.E. 
London, 1914. 

The 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. By C. R. B. Barrett. 2 vols., royal 8vo. £3 38. 
(Presented by the Officers of the Regiment). (Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd.). 
London, 1914. 

Official History (Naval and Military) of the Russo-Japanese War. Prepared by the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Vols. 1 and 2, and 
2 vols. Maps. S8vo. 30s. (Presented by the Committee of Imperial Defence). 
(Harrison & Sons). London, 1910-12. 

Recollections and Refiections—A Memoir of a Scottish soldier family in Ireland from 
the Seventeenth Century. By Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser, K.C.B. 8vo. 
15s. (Presented by the Author). (William Blackwood). Edinburgh, 1914. 

History of the Nationa! Rifle Association during its first fifty years, 1859 to 1909. 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Humphry and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. T. F. 
Fremantle. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Presented by the Publishers). (Bowes and 
Bowes). Cambridge, 1914. 

Les Grands Homme de Guerre—Napoléon. By Lieut.-Colonel J. Colin. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. (Librairie Chapelot). Paris, 1914. 

Historical Records of the Services of the 33rd (Queen Victoria’s Own) Light 
Cavalry. By Major M. H. Anderson. 8vo. (Presented by the Commandant 
and Officers). (Scottish Mission Industries Co., Ltd.). Poona, 1913. 

Tactics and the Landscape. By Captain T. Bedford Franklin. 8vo. 3s. (Pre- 
sented by the Publishers). (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

Union of South Africa—Numerical Establishments of Corps and other Units of the 
Coast Garrison and Active Citizen Forces. Crown 8vo. (Presented by 
Department of Defence). Pretoria, 1913. 

Union of South Africa—Department of Defence—South African Division Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve. Crown 8vo. (Presented by Department of Defence). 
Pretoria, 1913. 

Regulations and Orders and Instructions for Cadet Corps. 8vo. (Presented by 
Defence Department). Pretoria, 1913. 
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Union Military Discipline Code, Regulations and Orders and Instructions. 8vo. 
(Presented by Defence Department). Pretoria, 1913. 

Union of South Africa—Union Defence Forces—Regulations for Medical Services. 
8vo. (Presented by Defence Department). Pretoria, 1914. 

Le Service d’Etat-Major en Campagne—Les Quartiers Généraux et les Etats-Majors 
Allemands en 1870-71. By Colonel Toulorge. 8vo. gs. (Librairie Chapelot). 
Paris, 1914. 

The Life of Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, Bt. By Captain W. V. ‘Anson, R.N. 
Crown 8vo. 21s. (Wyman & Sons). London, 1914. 
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The following letter has been received from Captain T. M. Wakefield, R.G.A. 


R.A. Mess, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
Juiy 4th, 1914. 
Dear Sir, 


When I was at Foochow the other day I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. John Fowler, the Consul for the United States of America at that port. 

While there he showed me a bottle which I photographed. I certainly 
thought at the time that the bottle was made of crystal, but I have since wondered 
whether such a bottle could be fashioned out of that material. 

The bottle is about 16in. in height and about 7in. in diameter at the widest 
part. It is divided into four parts inside, with four necks in one, and with 
four stoppers. 

The four portions have engraved on them respectively :— 

Brandy, Gin, Rhum, Wiskey. 

Note the spelling, please. 

Mr. Fowler told me that that bottle is one of a pair, which have been in 
the family for about 135 years. These two bottles were found at the Black 
Horse Tavern, South Woburn, now called Winchester, and in Colonial days called 
Charleston, a district of Boston. Mr. Fowler’s family have lived in Winchester 
and Boston from the days of the Revolution. These bottles, he says, must have 
been left behind by some British Regiment after the fight at Bunker’s Hill, 
and he is quite prepared to give up his bottle to any regiment which can prove 
a claim to it. 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


T. M. WakeFIELD, 
Captain, R.G.A. 
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The Naval Annual, 1914. Edited by Viscount Hythe, D.C.L., A.I.N.A., and John 
Leyland: London: William Clowes & Sons, Ltd. 


The twenty-eighth issue of the Naval Annual, which has just been published, 
is again edited by Lord Hythe, who explains its somewhat late appearance this 
year as being due to the fact that a pressure of political work in connection 
with the Home Rule controversy prevented him from giving the necessary time. 
The delay in publication, however, has not affected the contents of the volume, 
except that a judicious reduction in bulk has been brought about by the repro- 
duction of fewer official documents, an omission which may, on the whole, be 
regarded rather as an advantage than otherwise. The high character and 
authority of this now well-established Annual will be sustained and enhanced by 
the latest issue. 


In the arrangement of the contents, the usual lines have been followed, the 
first part consisting of special articles, historical and critical; the second of 
lists and plans of British and other ships, supplemented by tables of aircraft 
and airship sheds; the third of the advance in armour and ordnance, together 
with other matters concerning the manufacture and provision of munitions of 
war; and the fourth and last part of official papers and tabular matter, mainly 
statistical, relating to the Navy Estimates of our own and other countries. It 
will be regretted that the volume contains nothing from the pen of Lord Brassey, 
to whose keen interest and wide knowledge of naval affairs the Navy and the 
country are indebted for the institution of this indispensable publication, which 
he and his son have made a national institution. 


The review of the British Navy, which forms the first chapter, is the joint 
production of the Editor and Mr. Alexander Richardson. After describing the 
progress in material, as well as the changes in organization, both at the Admiralty 
and afloat, it is again pointed out by the authors that two years is an inadequate 
allowance for the building of the present capital ship, and it is shown that the 
average time has lately been two years and three months. The time has come, 
they maintain, when serious consideration should be given to this question, with 
a view to the possibility of laying down ships earlier in the financial year, in 
order to allow more time for their completion. In last year’s Annual, some 
instructive figures were given in connection with the number of man-hours required 
in the building of ships and machinery. Fifteen years ago, the greatest number 
of men employed on a battleship at any one time was 1,210. Five years ago it 
was 1,290, and it is now about 2,000. Whereas also 5,489,863 man-hours were 
required for the building of the first Dreadnoughts, the hull of a ship of the 
Iron Duke class requires the work of about 7,200,000 man-hours. Then there 
is to be taken into consideration the labour required in the production of armour 
and other structural material, as well as in the manufacture of gun mountings 
and torpedo fittings, the latter two items costing nearly one-fourth of the total 
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expenditure involved in a modern ship. The twin-gun mountings for five barbettes, 
with their complicated machinery, require from 21 to 24 months from the placing 
of the order to completion ready to fit on board. It was remarked that the 
building of a battleship ready for service involves directly the employment of over 
5,000 men continuously for two years, and it is clear that any irregularity in 
the attendance of workmen must involve delay. This year the authors of the 
first chapter point out that the producing capacity of the country used to be 
measured by thé rate of output of gun-mountings, but it is now determined by 
the possibility of making the armour in sufficient quantities. The amount of 
armour for each ship has increased from about 4,500 to over 6,000 tons, while 
the annual output of the country cannot be much more than 65,000 tons. This, 
however, is more than any other country can produce. Nevertheless, although 
in two years there has been an augmentation of about ten per cent. in the producing 
capacity of armour, it is more and more recognized that two years is an inadequate 
allowance for the building of the present day ship of the line. In the concluding 
pages of this chapter, the naval defences of the Dominions are discussed and 
the policy of the Admiralty in relation thereto is reviewed. 


Mr. Leyland contributes a survey of the progress of foreign navies which, 
together with the detailed tables in Part II., furnishes a very lucid conception 
of the condition of the fleets and the programmes of building abroad. All inter- 
ested in these matters will find this chapter most valuable for purposes of com- 


_parison. With this chapter also should be read that upon the relative strength 


of the navies, both now and in the immediate future, which is written by Lord 
Hythe. After a survey of the programmes of construction in hand, his lordship 
concludes that the position of the British Navy relatively to that of other Powers 
is being well maintained. It has, he says, improved during the year, and there 
is every indication that the present Board of Admiralty are carrying out the 
pledges of the First Lord. Two important chapters are those respectively on 
the right of capture in maritime war, by Vice-Admiral Sir Edmund Slade, and 
wireless telegraphy in the Navy, by Commander F. G. Loring, R.N., the Inspector 
of Wireless Telegraphy to the Post Office. Sir Edmund Slade discusses the 
arguments for and against the abolition of the right of attack upon commerce, 
and expresses the opinion that no government will readily deprive themselves 
of such an efficient weapon for the maintenance of our position as one of the 
great Powers in Europe. Commander Loring describes the development of wire- 
less telegraphy in the Navy since those days in 1895 when Captain (now Admiral 
Sir Henry) Jackson sent messages from one end of his ship to the other. He 
reminds us that the first use made of this scientific invention was during the 
naval manceuvres of 1889, and by the end of 1900 42 ships and eight shore 
stations had been fitted with wireless apparatus. The advance in practice, 
increase of specialized staff, and introduction of tuning, are described, with 
many other matters connected with the advance which has been made in this 
method of communication. Mr. Alexander Richardson’s chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Influence of Loads on Ships’ Speeds,” is full of valuable facts and figures, 
and particularly reference may be made to those concerned with the substitution 
of armour or armament for speed, it being calculated that, other things being 
equal, an additional twin 15-in. gun turret to a battleship involves a reduction 
in speed of one and a half miles per hour, while if the armour on the water- 
line was reduced to a thickness sufficient only to resist 6-in. guns this would 
add one and a half miles to the speed. If, therefore, the armour were reduced 
in this way, the additional gun turret might be adopted, with very little differ- 
ence in the size or speed of the ship. Other chapters are those on the progress 
of naval aeronautics, the naval events of the Balkan War, a description of the 
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German dockyards, and a discussion of the needs of naval officers for profes- 
sional literature and the means for supplying them. 


In Part III., reference is made to the widespread inclination at the present 
time to experiment and essay with new means and new methods, and to the 
feeling that the increased range and efficiency of the torpedo, with the introduc- 
tion of the seaplane and submarine, are having not only a distinct influence on 
warship design, but upon tactics and strategy. This section of the Annual is 
most valuable for the very complete and detailed account it contains of the 
progress at home and abroad in the production of every description of war 
material for naval use, including what is being done in this country in the matter 
of building aircraft and the appliances needed for their construction and main- 
tenance as well as armament. With the First Lord’s Memorandum and other 
official documents which are reproduced in the concluding section, the Naval Annual 
is invaluable for purposes of reference. It will be welcomed by naval officers 
and those who, for professional or other reasons, find it necessary to keep in 
view the progress and comparative power of the fleets of the world. 


Recollections and Reflections. By Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., Colonel-Commandant, Royal Engineers. (William Blackwood). 


From the record presented to us in this volume, it will be noted that Sir 
Thomas Fraser has been singularly fortunate in the opportunities he has enjoyed 
to see the game of war played in deadly earnest, and on a great scale; and thereby 
to gain that practical experience of war’s realities which every soldier desires to 
possess. Duly accredited by the War Office, he—with others—saw much of the 
fierce struggle of 1870-71. He was in Paris throughout the red days of the Com- 
mune, and afterwards travelled freely among the German armies in occupation 
of French territory pending a final settlement. Everywhere, by both sides, he 


was cordially helped to see what had been done, and what was going on. “‘ At 
Sédan,’’ he writes, ‘‘ we went over the fresh scenes of the battle with German 
officers, as, indeed, we did everywhere in the places held by them. .. At Metz 


we spent five days. .. The Germans, who were very obliging, took us round the 
defensive and offensive fixed works used during the investment; and on the next 
day, over all the Gravelotte positions, Vionville, Rézonville, Mars-la-Tour, and 
Doncourt.’’ Many other areas were visited, and many other battlefields studied, 
the notes made, and conclusions arrived at, being afterwards incorporated in 
numerous contributions to the R.E. ‘‘ Corps Papers ’’?; and much of the informa- 
tion gained was embodied in our text-books of “Instruction in Military 
Engineering.”’ 

The chapters devoted to the description of the life-and-death struggle with 
the Commune are intensely interesting, and a graphic account is given of some of 
the terrible scenes witnessed. Had the Commune succeeded who can say what 
would have been the consequences to Europe—to the world? Its aim was social 
revolution ‘‘ where individual liberty, religion, law, marriage, and the right of 
inheritance, as well as that of having a country, were all to be abolished. It went 
further than the creed of 1793, which said :‘ Ni dieu, ni roy, ni loy.’’’ However, 
happily discipline and leading prevailed in the cause of law and order, as it may 
be trusted that they always will. But the struggle was long and fierce first. 


In 1876-78 Sir Thomas Fraser was employed on special and important duties 
in Turkey, and in his narrative he deals at length with the events of those days, 
concluding his interesting recital with some illuminating remarks as to our state of 
unpreparedness at the time to take a hand in the struggle which at one stage 
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seemed certain to be forced upon us. ‘‘ This was due to our unceasing neglect to 
provide military means fit to enforce the strategy that our policy involved.”’ 


We can cordially recommend Sir Thomas Fraser’s ‘‘ Recollections ’’ to all 


soldiers. 
H. D. H. 


History of the Royal Irish Rifles. By Lieut.-Colonel G. B. Laurie. Aldershot. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. 


The two regiments which now compose the Royal Irish Rifles have been 
rather more than a hundred and twenty years in being, and their joint history 
has now been compiled by one of their number who has passed some thirty years 
in their midst. The 83rd and the 86th were raised within a very few days of 
each other, but there are two curious facts connected with their creation and 
nomenclature. The 86th, which became the junior of the two, was raised in 
November, 1793; while the 83rd was not created until the following month: and 
while the 83rd was raised originally in Ireland it became an English regiment; 
the 86th, on the other hand, being got together in England and becoming the 
Royal County Downs, The arrangement of the history is a little confusing, 
for while the first two chapters are concerned only with the 83rd, the five succeed. 
ing ones describe and carry on the history of the 86th, and thereafter the record 
‘deals with either regiment in alternate chapters. The intention is probably to 
show what each was doing in the same period of time to build up its reputation, 
and so prepare for the establishment of the connection which in the future was 
to be created between the two. Both 83rd and 86th have seen their share of 
rough work and hard fighting; one or other of them has served in the West 
Indies, at the Cape, in Flanders, and in India; but the share which the regiment 
had in the glories of the Peninsular campaigns must be given to the 2nd Battalion 
of the 83rd, now, of course, long since extinct, but which crowded more active 
service into its short life than has any other regiment of the British Army. The 
chapter in which this Peninsular record is given has been written by Professor 
Oman. Of later campaigns, both the 83rd and 86th were engaged in the Centra 
India Campaign, and both again served—the 83rd by parties and detachments, 
the 86th as a whole—in the late war with the Dutch Republics. There is a 
concluding chapter on dress, medals, etc. Colonel Laurie has acquitted himself 
well of what is always a difficult, if an interesting and absorbing task, and his 
comrades should be grateful to him for giving them a record which should satisfy 
the most exacting of them. The book is well illustrated and there is a fine 
supply of maps, while the introduction is from the pen of the late General Brad- 
ford, who for so long was Colonel of the regiment, and who must have died just 
as the work in which he took so great an interest was on the eve of completion. 


The 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. London. Royal United Service Institution. 


This is an exhaustive history of the regiment from the date of its raising 
in 1690 to the present time and is published in two volumes. The author of the 
work is Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, and we must heartily congratulate this gentleman 
and the gallant regiment on the skilful manner in which the history has been 
given to the public; it is quite one of the best modern regimental histories yet 
produced. 


The first volume contains the military history of the regiment from its 
incorporation down to the conclusion of the Waterloo campaign, and the second 
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carries on the history down to the present day, and also contains sundry subsidiary 
chapters and three registers of officers. There is an index attached to each volume. 


The history begins with the origin of the regiment which was formed from 
independent troops of horse which had been raised in Scotland in 1688. It 
recounts the services of the regiment in the various campaigns in Flanders and 
Germany during the years 1694-1697, 1711-1713, 1742-1749, 1760-1763, 1793-1795 
and 1799. During these periods the regiment fought many times and oft. The 
chief battles include the historic fields of Dettingen, Fontenoy, Warburg, Beaumont 
and Willems, besides a long list of minor affairs such as sieges and skirmishes. 
In addition to this it records the services of the regiment during the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1715. The rigours and hardships of the Corunna campaign in 1808 
and the services of the regiment five years later in the Peninsula are also faith. 
fully recorded, and its services at Genappe and at Waterloo, where the regi- 
ment’s casualties were very heavy, are carefully gone into. The services of the 
regiment in Canada in 1838 and again in India from 1857, .and its strenuous 
services during the Mutiny campaign, are treated equally well. There is a chapter 
devoted to the contingent of the regiment which formed a part of the Light Camel 
Corps in the Nile Expedition of 1884, and the Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
Campaigns are also dealt with. In addition to the accounts of the regiment’s 
military achievements Mr. Barrett has not neglected its peace services, and this 
portion of the book has been rendered most interesting by the use the author has 
made of letters, papers, diaries, anecdotes, etc. Other chapters follow the con- 
clusion of the history, the chapter on Uniforms being most carefully compiled ; 
the others are the Arms, Guidons, Band, Regimental Medals and Sobriquets, the 
Regimental Plate, while the last chapter includes a very interesting account of 
polo and steeplechasing in the 7th Hussars. 

The volume is profusely illustrated; the majority of the ten plates in colour 
having been executed by Mr. Harry Payne, the well-known military artist, which 
depict incidents which have occurred in the war services of the regiment, one 
of which is the engagement at Shabkdr against the Mohmands in 1864. There 
are 71 plates in monochrome and numerous line drawings, also a large number 
of excellent maps and plans. The Appendices contain three lists of the officers 
who have served in the regiment, namely, those from 1690-1714, and those from 
1715 to the abolition of purchase, and the third list from 1871 to 1914. 

The work has been printed by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., who are respon- 
sible for the ‘‘ Cavalry Journal ”’ since its initiation; which factor will alone speak 
for the beautiful manner in which the book has been produced, and we should 
like to draw special attention to the tail pieces of each chapter, in many of which 
are depicted specimens of the medals which have been gained by the regiment 
in every campaign in which it took part, when such issue was made, with one 
omission, the Chartered Company’s medal for Rhodesia. At the end of the work 
special reference is made to the Royal United Service Institution, where the 
history was compiled. A.L. 


La Guerre de Sept Aus. Vol. 5. By Richard Waddington. Firmin-Didot et Cie. 
Price, 7 fr. 50. 


This, the fifth volume of M. Waddington’s monumental work on the war 
pursued in several continents, should prove of unusual interest to Englishmen of 
all classes, and especially of both services, since it describes several campaigns in 
which, both by sea and land, we, as a nation, played a leading part. The first 
portion of the book deals with Colonel Coote’s remarkable campaign in Southern 
India, which, commencing with the capture of Arcot, led on to the victory of 
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Wandewash, and concluded with the attack by sea and land, by the forces of Coote, 
Stevens and Cornish, upon the fortress of Pondicherry, and the disappearance of 
the French flag from the Peninsula. The scene changes to Europe, and the author 
now gives an account of the capture by Hodgson and Keppel ec! Belleisle and of 
its occupation by the British naval and military forces; while the last and greater 
part of the volume describes the operations of 1761 in Germany, during which de 
Broglie and Soubise, sharing the command of the Army of Westphalia, endeavoured 
with but indifferent success to carry out the orders which reached them from 
Versailles, and make head against the well-laid schemes and hard-fighting, if 
heterogeneous, army of Ferdinand of Brunswick. Finally the author tells us how 
fortune seemed to turn against Frederick in his struggle with the Austrians and 
Russians after the loss of the fortress of Schweidnitz, when he was seriously 
thinking of calling for assistance upon Turkey. At this dark hour Russian 
foreign policy underwent a very drastic change consequent upon the death of 
the Empress Elizabeth, whose successor forthwith countermanded the order for 
advance and directed that the Russian armies should at once cease hostilities 
against the King of Prussia. 

This is a period concerning which continental writers have already written 
much, but M. Waddington has thrown light upon many dubious points through 
the researches which he has made among the archives and public records preserved 
in London, Vienna and Berlin. 


Contained in this valuable and admirably written work are maps of the country 
round Schweidnitz, a plan of the siege operations of Belleisle, and of the actions 
of Vellinghausexn and Bunzelwitz. 


Waterloo. By James Thiriar. Bruxelles. Maison A. de Boeck. Price, 4 fr. 


The approach of the anniversary of Waterloo is responsible for a notable 
augmentation in the literature of the great battle, and of the twenty years’ drama 
of which it was the closing scene. M. James Thiriar is one of the first in the 
field in his pictorial and literary presentment of the chief events of the early part 
of the year 1815. He has not attempted to prepare a work of great political or 
military importance, but has striven by pen and pencil to call again before our 
eyes the heroes of Quatre Bras, Ligny and Waterloo; while it is claimed that a 
note of realism, not often found in such illustrated works, has been introduced 
by the care which has been taken to make each scene depicted historically correct, 
in the appearance of the actors and the representation of the uniforms worn. The 
book contains 26 pictures accompanied by historical explanations of the particular 
scenes they depict, and reproduce the main events of the campaign from its 
opening to the day succeeding the great battle, when Belgium took upon herself 
the office of Saur de Charité de.l’Europe. A special edition of this work has also 
been published, printed on Japan paper, at a price of 75 francs. 














FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GUBIETE DES SEE-WESENS. Jaoly.—The demands of 
Austro-Hungarian ship-building. The history of the Danube flotilla.t The torpedo 
and its use in war.t The Admiral-in-Chief. Hygiene on the ‘ Imperator.” 
Roumania’s sea and river defences. 


FRANCE. 


Revue Maritime. June.—The memoirs of Dugay-Trouin.§ The safety and 
scope of the mercantile marine.t A forgotten French port—Brouage, the dead city.t 
July.—A study of the working of petrol engines.* A forgotten French port— 
Brouage, the dead city.t Organization of martial law in foreign countries.* 

MONITEUR DE LA FLotrs. June 6th.—Naval manceuvres—the third phase. June 
13th—-Materiel and its employment in naval manceuvres. The Navy in the Senate. 
June 20th.—The new Ministry. Submarines and ironclads. June 27th.—War plans 
for 1915. The signs of the Trifle Entente. July 4th.—The loi des cadres. The 
Navy in Parliament. July 11th.—Petrol fuel. The manceuvres in the north. July 
18th.—The enduring power of the ship in the modern battle. The Navy in Parlia- 
ment. July 25th.—The electrical staff. Naval aviation. 

La Vie Maritime. June 10th.—The grand manceuvres. The Navy. The 
Ministerial crisis. Jume 25th.—In the Mediterranean. A reply. The theories of 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott. Naval or aerial torpedoes. Retrospect. The first rivets 
of a Greek ironclad. July 10th.—The German Fleet. Views of the grand 
manceuvres. July 25th.—The journeys of the President of the Republic. The future 
of the battleship. Dutch submarines for colonial service. 


GERMANY. 


Marine Runpscuav. June.—The English Colonial Navy.§ A share in world- 
commerce and world-influence. Liitzow. Battleship construction. Assistance given 
by the ‘* Dresden ”’ during the Mexican troubles. The defence of the Dutch Indies. 
July.—An historical account of the growth of England’s position in the Mediterranean. 
Qualities of leadership and the training of leaders. Two punitive expeditions of the 
‘‘Cormoran.” The political parties in Japan and their position in regard to the 
defence problem. 


ITALY. 


Rivista Marittima. April-May.—Concentration of fire and the secondary arma- 
ment. The disagreement between Mexico and the United States. The relative bear- 
ing of the enemy for a fleet in single line ahead. Mines in naval warfare. June.— 
Observations on the evolutions of the modern battleship. The efficacy of shrapnel 
fire from ships and torpedo destroyers. Wireless telegraphy from aeroplanes and 
airships. July.—Not received. 


*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Unitep States Navav INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS.—May-June.—Military prepared- 
ness. State naval volunteers for the reserve fleets of the United States Navy. Inter- 
coastal waterways—the Cape Cod Canal. A half-century of naval administration in 
America, 1861-1911. The military industrial organization of the Navy. Tamanend 
v. Tecumseh. What should be the relations between the Battle Fleet and the 
Reserve Fleet? The tragic days of Vera Cruz. The diplomatic responsiblity of the 
United States Navy. A German view of the strategic importance of the Panama 
Canal. A suggestion for the use of battleships in reserve. July.—Not received. 


MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. May.—The Prussian and Austrian cavalry in 
the War of 1864. The supply of the cavalry division in the field. The Bulgarian 
cavalry division during the early contact in the Thracian theatre of war. The train- 
ing of cavalry for the fire-fight. Something about the guns with the cavalry. Train- 
ing of the cavalry officer as a riding instructor. The wants of the men in the ranks. 
June.—The cavalry in the Karst. The 1st Cavalry Division at the close of the 
manceuvres of September, 1912, in Southern Hungary. The training of our cavalry 
officers. Cavalry signal patrols and the communication service with the army in 
the field. Cavalry according to the new French regulations. July.—Not received. 


STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. May.—The naval action off Heligo- 
land.* Old batteries.* Moltke’s march and operation plans against France from 
1850-70. Progress of foreign armies—Russia. The military forces of Sweden. 
June.—The naval action off Heligoland.§ Old batteries.t ‘The military value and 
importance of railways. The prosecution and the defence in martial law procedure. 
Medical and military impressions of the Balkan War of 1912-13. Events in Libya 
after the Peace of Lausanne. July.—Not received. 


BELGIUM. 


BULLETIN DE LA Presse. June 15th.—The Imperial German manceuvres in 
1913-§ The French Field Service Regulations of December, 1913.* The reorganized 
Dutch Army.t June 30th.—The French Field Service Regulations of 1913.§ July 
15th.—The French manceuvres of 1913 in the South-West. The reorganized Dutch 
Army.t The new French law regarding the cadres and effectives of the different 
arms. July 30th.—Not received. 


REVUE DE L’ARMEFE BeLce. March-April.—Infantry tactics. Practical solution 
of problems in artillery fire from concealed positions. The Balkan War of 1912-13. 
The economy of force. The Belgian Legion of London and the sharpshooters of the 
Meuse. June and July.—Not received. 


FRANCE. 
REVUE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. June.—The Swedish manceuvres in 
1013. Thoughts on the Balkan Wars of 1912-13.t July.—Not received. 
JournaL pes Sciences Mixitarres.! April 11th.—The Senate and National 
Defence. Actuality. The soldiers of 1870. April 18th.—An end to illusions. Mili- 
tary and civil power. April 25th.—The Entente Cordiale. The military balance 





1 This has now become a weekly publication. 
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sheet. May 9th.—The German attitude. Mobilization: are we ready? The health 
of the Army. May 16th.—Taza. The standard of infantry training. The feeding 
of troops in the field. May 23rd.—The smaller Powers and the military question. 
Fortress manoeuvres. May 30th.—The United States and Mexico. The battleships 
of 1914. The employment of aeroplanes in Tripoli. June 6th.—The new Regula- 
tions. June 13th.—The law of iron. The naval manceuvres. The charge of the 3rd 
Cuirassiers at Beaumont.* July 20th.—The three clauses of the Army Bill. The 
organization of reserves apart from politics. Field firing. June 27th.—Military 
training. The strategic réle of Italy in case of war. Firing over our own infantry. 
July 4th.—The chief bases of military preparation before and after entry inio service. 
On method in military reviews. The influences of Home Rule and of the Ulster 
troubles on recruiting in England. July 11th.—The development and direction of 
military preparation. Great cavalry bodies.* July 18th.—Pan-Géermanism. Great 
cavalry bodies.t. Indiscipline. July 25th.—National defence in the Senate. France 
and Russia. The new Russian Field Service Manual. The charge of the 3rd Cuiras- 
siers at Beaumont. 


REvvE D’Historre. June.—A German opinion on the genesis of decision.* The 
Royal Army of 1674.+ The Campaign of 1807—Eylau,t The War of 1870-71—the 
Siege of Paris.t The War of 1870-71—the 1st Army of the Loire.t July.—A 
German opinion on the genesis of decision.t The Royal Army of 1674.t The Cam- 
paign of 1807—Eylau.t The War of 1870-71—the Siege of Parist The War of 
1870-71—the 1st Army of the Loire. 


SPECTATEUR MILITAIRE. June Ist.—A Quartermaster-General of Napoleon in the 
East.t The French military mission to Peru.t The African soldier.t Military 
command and the civil power in a democracy.t June 15th.—A Quartermaster- 
General of Napoleon in the East.§ General Lyautey at Madrid. The African 
soldier.t Military command and the civil power in a democracy.t July Ist.—The 
battle !* In Morocco. The African soldier.t Military command and the civil power 
in a democracy.t July 15th.—The battle! Notes on home policy. Forgotten fights. 
The African soldier.t 


RevvE Mivitarre G&nérate. June and July.—Not received. 


REVUE DE CAVALERIE. May.—Ville sur Yron. The troopers in the cavalry. 
Horsemanship. Mounted swordsmanship. June and July.—Not received. 


REVUE D’INFANTERIE. June.—The education of the infantry soldier.t The 
infantryman in the field—Norway.t The new Portuguese Field Service Regulations.t 
Light infantry—Austriat July.—The infantryman in the field—Germany.t The 
new Portuguese Field Service Regulations.t Light infantry—Austria. 


REVUE D’ARTILLERIE. June.—Artillery reconnaissances. Wheel tyres. Modern 
ideas in artillery of the past.t The regulations for the Japanese heavy artillery. 
July.—-Not received. 


GERMANY. 


MivitAk Wocuensiatt. No. 75. June 2nd.—What influences the French. 
No. 76.—The autumn manceuvres of the Prussian Army Corps. About the artillery. 
Horse requirements in the Russian Army. From Mukden to Portsmouth.t No, 77. 
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—The Russian Army in a future war. From Mukden to Portsmouth.t No. 78.— 
In memory of 1864.t Air reconnaissance in fortress warfare. The Russian war 
danger. No. 79.—Training of stretcher bearers. The tactical use of the Saxon 
Medical Corps at St. Privat.t The development of field telegraphy in the German 
Army. No. 80.—Reconnaissance by aircraft.t The tactical use of the Saxon 
Medical Corps at St. Privat.§ No. 81.—The island of Saseno. The growth of the 
Russian railway system.* Greece and the Albanians. No. 82.—The progress of the 
Italians in Libya since the Peace of Lausanne.t ‘he situation in Thrace. The 
growth of the Russian railway system.t No. 83.—The ministerial crisis in France 
and the Three Year Army Bill. The question of an increase of the Swedish Army.* 
Coast defence by armed and armoured trains. English views on airship and aerial 
warfare. No. 84.—Promotions, etc. No. 85.—The United States military forces at 
the end of 1913. The progress of the Italians in Libya.t No. 86.—The passage to 
Alsen on 29th June, 1864.* The revolution in Albania. The new manceuvre regu- 
lations. Conditions of health in the French Army. No, 87.—The passage to Alsen 
on 29th June, 1864.t The Army Budget before the Duma. The safeguarding of 
the French possessions in Africa during a European War. Russian aeronautics ard 
thechanical traction. No. 88.—Liability to military service, then and now. Latest 
news from the Austro-Hungarian Army. No, 89. July 2nd.—In memory of 1864.t 
Koniggratz. The Book Exhibition in Leipzig. The new Russian Musketry Regu- 
lations.* No. 90.—The military education of youth and the better employment of 
reserves in France. Is our heavy artillery only a make-weight? No. 91.—The ~ 
question of an increase of the Swedish Army.t Is the infantry volley in accord with 
the present day? Russian communications by land and water. No. 92.—The war 
with alcohol in the Russian Army. The agricultural administration in the Don 
Cossack district.—No. 93.—The French infantry manual for the 2oth April, 1914.+ 
A French opinion of our reserves. - No. 94.—New signalling methods. The English 
soldier and the Ulster crisis. What has the cavalry to fear from hostile fire? No. 
95.—The Russian Lava and how to meet it. The old-time communication and intelli- 
gence service compared with those of to-day.* ‘* An Austro-German scheme against 
Russia and France.’’? No. 96.—The new Russian Musketry Regulations.t The old- 
time communication and intelligence services compared with those of to-day.§ 
No. 97.—A French opinion of Russian leading and Russian cavalry efficiency. Views 
on the training of Russian officers. No. 98.—Plan and execution. The cinemato- 
graph as an aid in musketry instruction. A contribution to the history of the battle 
of the 18th August, 1870. No. 99.—Remarks on the map of the Franco-German 
frontier. ‘‘ How can the French advance on the German border be carried out? ’’ Gaps 
in the French defences. Peace distribution of the Army Corps on the north-east 
frontier of France. No. 100.—Austria-Hungary and Servia. Latest about the French 
artillery. Latest from the Austro-Hungarian Army. No. 101.—Distribution of the 
Austro-Hungarian, Servian, and Roumanian forces. ‘‘ Is the German or the French 
Army tc be the model for Brazil? ”’ 


JaurBUcHER FUR Dig DeutscHe ARMEE UND Marine. June.—The new French 
tactics.t| The passage to Alsen. An attempt to justify the efficacy of the French 
field artillery in 1870-71. The non-commissioned officer question. Forts and the 
intervals between them.* Battle fronts and depths. The strength of reserve and 
landwehr officer corps. July.—The French Field Service Manual. T!e Manceuvre 
Regulations of 1914. Prussian War preparations in 1864. Practice Firing Regula- 
tions for the Field Artillery of the 11th January, 1914. Forts and the intervals 
between them.t 
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ARTILLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. June.—Experiments in ballistics. Views on 
heavy artillery. The lessons for our artillery from the Balkan Wars. The actien of 
the B 3 projectile. July.—Battle training on a psychological basis. How can the 
ammunition expenditure of the field artillery in a future war be safeguarded? The 
simplifying of gunnery. Aviation as an aid to artillery. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Revue MivitairE Suisse. June.—The battle of Sempach.§ Signalling discs. 
Medical notes on the Greek Army made during the campaign in Epirus.* The “ Tri- 
conni ”’ nail for boots. July.—The action of the 8th September, 1798, in the Nieder- 
wald: a study in hill fighting. Medical notes on the Greek Army made during the 
campaign in Epirus.t Four formal drill movements. 
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THE LATE SIR LONSDALE HALE. 


THE death, on Friday, 23rd October, of Colonel Sir Lonsdale 
Hale removes from the ranks of the British Army a very 
widely-known and deeply respected personality, and deprives 
the Council of the Royal United Service Institution of the 
services of a very distinguished colleague, whose loss they much 
deplore. 


Born in May, 1834, Sir Lonsdale was the son of the Vener- 
able W. H. Hale, Archdeacon of London and Master of the 
Charterhouse, and obtained his first commission in the Royal 
Engineers in 1853, became Lieutenant-Colonel in 1878 and 
Colonel in 1881. He early interested himself in military 
education, and filled the appointment of Garrison Instructor 
in the South Eastern and Home Districts from July, 1870, to 
December, 1873. In February, 1878, he was appointed Profes- 
sor of Fortification and Artillery at the Staff College, relinquish- 
ing the appointment temporarily to proceed on special service 
to South Africa in June, 1879, resuming his work at Camberley 
on his return home at the end of the vear and remaining at the 
College until retirement. His instructional period thus covers 
a considerable number of years; years, too, which were very 
important ones for the Army ; very many of those who have since 
attained high positions in the British service have sat at Sir 
Lonsdale’s feet, and it is not too much to say that the progress 
of our military education owes a debt, the extent of which 
it is yet too early to appreciate, to the width of outlook, intel- 
lectual grasp, deep reading and general knowledge of contem- 
porary military history of Colonel Hale. 


For many years the deceased officer was a constant and 
valued contributor to The Times; he was the author of a book 
on ‘‘ The People’s War in France,’’ and on the events of the 
campaign of 1870 his knowledge was of a very specially profound 
character; while he had written many papers and pamphlets, 
dealing exhaustively, but always in an attractive and informing 
manner, With the burning military questions of the day. He 
did much to help the Volunteer movement, and was always 
ready to lecture to or to do anything that lay in his power to 
promote the efficiency of the Territorial Force. 


But in this JOURNAL, to the pages of which he had con- 
tributed so many notable articles and for which he occasionally 
officiated as Editor, special mention must be made of the work 
which he did for the Royal United Service Institution during 




















the three-and-thirty vears of his membership. Sir Lonsdale 
Hale—he was knighted in 1911—jo1ned the Institution in 1871; 
he was a Member of the Council from 1884 until his death 
and was Chairman in 1913; while he was Chairman of the 
JourNaAL and Library Committees from 1895 to 1913, and only 
during the last vear of his office he arranged and catalogued 
the large and valuable collection of Military Manuscripts in 
the possession of the Institution. In 1913 the Council of the 
Institution awarded him the Chesney Gold Medal in recognition 
of his long connection with home and foreign military literature. 


The news of the death of Colonel Hale will have been 
received with real regret throughout the Army, where his services 
are appreciated by very many who did not even know him; but 
by no one is his loss more genuinely regretted than by his 
colleagues on the Council of the Institution and by its staff, who 
have worked with him so long, and who had learnt to rely upon 
his great knowledge, his wide experience, and his ready help. 

















